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CHAPTER I. 

HOW THEY WERE PLANTED. 

Simon Finiston was owner of Tobe- 
reevil, including Monasterlea; and the 
Wicked Woods were part of the patrimony 
of his race. Ou one side of his mansion 
lay long stretches of unploughed fields, and 
pathless bog and moor. Behind him rose 
undulating mountains, clothed with the 
rich hues of gorse and broom. The thick 
woods wrapped him round about, would 
scarce let the sun shine down upon his 
roof, and crowded in brilliant masses to- 
wards the horizon on the east. The 
Golden Mountain, which did not belong to 
Simon, towered against the southern sky, 
80 that the lower hills beside it looked like 
the ridges of a wave upon the sea. 

The lands of Tobereevil lie in a remote 
part of tlie west of Ireland. They had 
beauty at the worst of times ; but, now that 
the curse has passed away, they are lovely 
and peaceful as a vision of Arcadia. At 
the time of the beginning of this story, they 
were sadder and drearier than it is need- 
ful to describe. The curse was upon* them 
then. Old Simon, the miser, was lord of 
jmany mountains and moors, of many waste 
places that ought to have been fields, many 
fields that might have been gardens, many 
hovels that might have been comfortable 
homes, and some spirit-broken serfs who 
might have been grateful and light-hearted 
friends. Yet Simon of Tobereevil was 
rather pitied than blamed ; for was he not 
working out the doom, and suffering the 
punishment, of a race accursed ? 

A strange story is told of this curse of 
the Finistons of Tobereevil. One Paul 
Finiston had come into the district when, 
as the legend saith, the country was pros- 
perous, the people well housed and clad. 



He was a man who came no one knew 
whence, and had amassed money no one 
knew how. Some said he had made a for- 
tune by usury. He had, however, the 
desire to make himself a gentleman ; and 
had bought the estate of a decayed old 
family, which, after the usual long strug- 
gle, had dropped into the abyss of acknowl- 
edged poverty. 

Yet he had no idea of stepping into other 
folks' shoes, of being only the successor of 
mightier people. He would not live under 
their roof, nor walk in their paths, nor even 
look upon the same scenes which they had 
looked upon. He would pull down their 
house, plough up their gardens, and plant 
trees in the spaces which they had cleared. 
He would sweep away their fences, and 
make landmarks of his own. He built a 
new house to his own taste, stately and 
handsome, and furnished it in a style of 
splendor which would have made his pred- 
ecessors stare. The magnificence of his 
pictures, the costliness of his carvings and 
gildings, his hangings and carpetings, made 
a nine days' wonder in the country. His 
servants were a small army, his horses were 
said to be fine enough and numerous 
enough to furnish mounts for half a cav- 
alry regiment. His wines were fit for the 
table of an emperor. His carriages were 
built luxuriously upon a design of his own. 
He seemed preparing to lead the life of a 
prince, when suddenly there fell a blight 
upon his work. 

Had he been content, says the story, 
with the alterations above enumerated, he 
had lived his life of enjoyment, and his 
race had not been cursed ; but, in his pas- 
sion for changing the face of the country, 
he had conceived the idea of planting 
great woods over the land. In pursuit of 
this idea, he must sweep away the people 
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HOW THEY WERE PLANTED. — MONASTEBLEA. 



and the means to be taken to avert its ful- 
filment. These means were the saving of 
money, the stinting themselves and their 
dependents of the necessaries of life, so 
that treasure might be hoarded, making it 
impossible that they should ever come to 
want. The elder was to inherit every 
thing : the younger was to go abroad and 
work for his living. This was to prevent 
all risk of the family property being scat- 
tered. The elder, however, a gentle, sickly 
lad, did not long stand in the way of his 
brother. The weight of the responsibility 
broke his heart, and he sought refuge from 
the curse in another world. 

The younger son succeeJded to the prop- 
erty at his father's death, and became the 
first genuine miser of Tobereevil. And so 
it went on from generation to generation. 
The cnrse and gold were handed from 
father to son, and from uncle to nephew. 
It was a singular fact that no daughter of 
the family ever lived to reach womanhood. 
Meanwhile the accursed plantations had 
grown up ; and the magnificent Woods of 
Tobereevil spread for miles over the coun- 
try, and grew thicker and darker, and 
grander and more mysterious, as the years 
rolled alonp", and the curse tightened its 
hold around the lean throats of the Finis- 
tons. The wicked trees grew proudly out 
of the hearth-places of the vanished homes, 
no wholesome roots and simples were to be 
gathered among their shades, but strange 
and poisonous herbs grew hidden in their 
depths, nourished by the evil atmosphere 
of the place. If an old woman were seen 
rooting in the dark places of Tobereevil 
AVoods, her character was gone, and she 
was looked upon as unholy, and a person 
to be shunned. There were stories from 
old times of people who had been poisoned, 
and people who had been made mad, by 
noisome weeds that had been plucked in 
the heart of the Wicked Woods. 

Six generations had passed away, and 
Simon Finiston was master of Tobereevil. 
In his youth he had been gentle and almost 
generous ; and a hope had been entertained 
that the curse was worn out, and that the 
r<:;ign of misery was at an end in the coun- 
try. The tenants on the estate trembled 
with delight at the prospect of having a 
merciful and sympathizing landlord, of see- 
ing the wild places brought to order at last, 
the decaying mansion restored, the plough 
furrowing the idle acres, and employment 
and plenty going hand in hand along the 
valleys and over the hills ; but* these hopes 
proved an empty dream. As soon as he 
became master of the property, Simon*s 
character underwent a gradual and misera- 



ble change. His gentleness degenerated 
into nervous weakness, his firmness into a 
dogged obstinacy. The friends who had 
hoped better things of him then dropped 
away one by one, and left him to his fate. • 
The unhappy tenants fell back into despair, 
and the air was thick with their complaints. 

And so, at the time of the opening of 
this story, the curse was still dragging out 
its evil existence. The heir to the estate of 
the Finistons was said to be a voung lad 
named Paul Finiston, nephew of Simon, 
the actual owner, who had always kept him 
at a distance. The miser was a timid man, 
and it was said that he had a horror of the 
prophecy being fulfilled in his own person. 
He dreaded being murdered by a kinsman 
of his own. However this may be, young 
Paul Finiston had never been seen at To- 
bereevil. His father and mother had paid 
a visit there once ; but they had hurried 
away speedily, and had never come back. 

At this time, when Simon was growing 
old, the mansion of Tobereevil looked grim 
and dilapidated. It stood in a slight hol- 
low of the land, with the sombre masses of 
the woods at its back, and a strong force 
of loftier trees mustering about it like a 
guard. The sullen gray walls were 
bleached and blackened, and rain-soiled 
and moss-eaten. There were broken panes 
everywhere, and shutters closed over them 
to keep out the wind. Weeds and wild 
plants grew on the pathways, and in the 
crevices of the steps at the entrance. A 
solitary cow grazed in the wild field that 
had once been a velvet-like lawn, and a few 
starveling hens pecked among the pebbles 
in the long, rank grass ; and in this dreary 
abode dwelt the man who was lord of 
Tobereevil, including Monasterlea. 



CHAPTER II. 



MONASTERLEA. 



Monasterlea was a green heap of msges- 
tic and picturesque ruins, standing in the cen- 
tre of an ancient graveyard ; and there were 
attached to it some rich abbey lands which 
made a comfortable farm. It had been 
built when Christianity was yet very young ; 
it had swarmed with busy monks, and its 
bell had been heard for miles around calling 
over the land. It had sent forth blazoned 
manuscripts to the readers of its day, had 
fed the poor, and tilled the earth. The sun 
had blazed upon its jewelled windows, 
where saints and angels gazed back again 
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at the ran. Its munc harl floated towanls 
the hill«, and Uivn tlic luelixly of para<lisc 
to many a wamlr'rvr a.stray n|>on the ni'jht 
TThj h'gfn'l of ils ornainunts, its inotioos 
amoD^ lili»;s and ch»;rul>s, bad b<wn jkt- 
fect to the eye liainlxjws had streameti 
throu^^h its arches, and the breath of in- 
cense had lje<'n warm ui)on its sculptured 
•tones. Its friars liad slt'pt and waked, and 
prayed and toiled ; then ^'Ie[)t and waked 
no more ; and tbr-re were tboir 'jravos un<U^r 
the carver I stone crossi-s*. whose Icttr'rin.; the 
creeping moss liad ni'^h elfaced. The jew- 
elled saints had iK'en carried to other 
shrines, walled up in tn'os, or trodden into 
dust upon the earth, 'llic winds bad rent 
away the hospitable Tooi) — the fickle winds, 
which in so many a past winter had w.t a 
friendly bass to the cbantin;j of the choir. 
Tlie sanctuary was but a shell cre«l field, 
where the swcnit wild-roses would blow out 
of tlieir seasf>n. The tall gray tower was a 
buildinj^-place for rooks, and the clouds 
jjeejHid throu;^h the hi^h liollow arches. 

The graves were everywhere, — in the 
churchyard, where the people of the coun- 
try still came to leave their <lead ; among 
the walls ; in the archways ; in the door- 
ways. Yet this difl not <leter Martha 
Moume, spinster, from thinking of making 
a homo anion? the hollows of its walls. 

Miss Martlia had had troubles of her own. 
In her youth she had becjn comely and lov- 
able ; and she had seen before her a certain 
prospect of wedderl life, of matronhood, 
motherlioor], and pomethincr of fine lady- 
hood besides ; but now V Who could pic- 
ture old Simon Finiston in the character of 
a wooc^r ? No one certainly who saw him 
cowering over a single brand in the winter 
day in his mouldering mansion, or riding 
by like a spectre on a spectral horse. Who 
but Miss ]\Iartlia herself could remember 
that he had been once handsome and gen- 
erous and kind V 

Miss Martha had travelled since the days 
she had known him so. She had been sav- 
ing the pittance of her fortune, acting as 
governess to little French children. She 
was not going to settle down in idleness, and 
eat up every farthing of her income. How 
did she know whom she might not have to 
help before she died ? How could any one 
tell how useful it might be that she should 
have a little money saved when she was old ? 
Now every one could witness how useful it 
had been when the money had been saved, 
and an object for her charity had been found. 
It was cause for excitement in the 
country when she arrived from her foreign 
exile, and was seen hovering about the lands 
and the walls of Monasterlea. A patient- 



lookini; lady in a brown silk cloak appeared 
suddenly in the country. She was noticed 
poking alKjut the ruins with a large am- 
brella. Peasants passing on the road, or 
travelling the moors at a distance, saw 
Ktran'jru and varieil a]>paritions at this time. 
One had seen a fairy wavinir her wand at 
the ruin, and striving to put an enchant- 
ment on the blessed walls; another had 
seen the ghost of one of the tViars ; while a 
third had In-held a vision of a strange 
brown bird fluttering anion*; the bushes. 

Old Simon Finiston must have rejoiced 
greatly when he receiveil a lawyer's letter 
offering liiui a tenant, nut alone for the 
lands, but lor the ruin and graveyanl of 
M(masterlea. A heap of waste walls and a 
wild, useless field full of rugged green 
mounds an<l broken crosses ! Let the fool 
who coveted them have them to be sure, 
provided he paid a li«avy rent* Perhaps 
the miser received a shock when, the bar- 
gain being made, he read a legible signature 
on parchment. Ilis tenant was called Mar- 
tha Mourne. 

But when the workmen began, then in- 
deed there was wonder in the country. 
Miss i^Iartha chose a corner to the south, — 
a pleasant little nook, where tlie sun loved 
to shine. She rooted in a space, and cov- 
ered it in with a warm, jiolden thatch. She 
had five latticed windows and a white- 
washed front. She had four odd bedrooms 
and a quaint sunny parlor. !Miss Martha 
had no fear of the dead. There was a 
strange gothic doorway in the parlor wall 
close beside the homely hearth. This led 
away into a long, dim cloister. The clois- 
ters were rather in the way to be sure, but 
they could not be got rid of, and were 
coaxed into service. A piece of one per- 
sisted in runninj' rigjht across the dwellinor, 
would not be expelled, and so was obliged 
to do duty as a passage into the kitchen. 
Thus right between the kitchen and the 
parlor sat a grim stone angel with a font in 
his lap ; and old Nanny would aver that 
there were nights when this an<jjel arose 
from off his perch and walked about the 
cloister, scattering holy water to keep evil 
from the place. 

But the little home looked shining and 
warm with the ivy from the wall, which 
was its prop and background, trailing in 
wild wreaths over its amber thatch. A well- 
stocked flower-garden ran down the slope 
beside the graves to the river-side. The 
hedges of sweet briar and acacia flung 
blossoms over the moss-covered tomb- 
stones ; and here and there the mutilated 
crosses leaned a little to one side, and 
peered through the rifls between the roses. 



MONASTEELEA. — LITTLE MAY. 



It was not for the purpose of watching 
over her ancient lover, of testing the 
toughness of his miserly heart, or striving 
to win him from his unnatural ways, that 
the woman in the brown silk cloak had 
come poking with her umbrella about 
the walls of Monasterlea. There was 
one to be thought of who was an older 
and a nearer iriend. In days long past 
Martha had f pent her childhood by the side 
of a very dear mother and two brotliers in 
a home, now swept away, which had stood 
but a mile from Monasterlea. The elder 
brother had been many years her senior ; 
but they had been happy together, when 
she was but an infant, and he a big boy. 
He had been good to her, and his memory 
clung warm round her heart. The gates of 
a monastery had closed on him early, and 
she had seen only glimpses of him during a 
long, lonely life ; but at last there had come 
to her a message in her exile, praying h^r 
to visit and assist him. The message came 
from the prior of his convent. The old 
man, Brother Felix, was weakly. He 
needed to have some care, some comfort, 
some change; the convent was too poor, 
the rules too rigid, to allow of such luxuries 
as these. Would the sister take compassion 
on the brother of her youth ? 

" (aladly would I minister to him my- 
self," wrote the prior, who was the aged 
superior of an aged community, *' but I 
have not a shilling of my own in the 
world, and there is nothing I could sell of 
more value than my girdle, which if I were 
to ofler to a peasant he could but use as a 
spancel for his horse." 

But, all ! how the woman clasped her 
hands over the letter, and how the tears of 
joy coursed down her face ! Blessed now 
bo God, who had inspired her to lay by 
her poor savings I • Adieu very fast to the 
little French children, who were all grown 
up and quite ready to forget the old gov- 
erness. Ah, Felix, the rogue, he could not 
do without her! Strong as he was, he 
wanted her to lean upon. Felix had pro- 
tected her, a child ; but now it was he who 
was to be the child, and she, Martha, the 
protectress. 

So the iriars in the convent had a visit 
from Miss Mourne. She came in on tip- 
toe, with a bloom of delight under her 
weary eyes. She saw a little withered old 
man in a coarse brown gown, tied with a 
rough white cord. His face was wasted to 
the size of a child's, and his features were 
not those which Miss Martha had known ; 
but the countenance was meek and benign, 
and a placid light seemed to shine from 
it. 



** Ah, little Martha I " he said, in answer 
to her broken words. " She was a dear 
little girl. Have you met her lately, \ 
madam? I should like to see her again 
before I die." 

The tears dripped down Miss Martha's 
face. 

"I am Martha," she said with a smile. 
" I am now grown old ; but it is little 
Martha's heart which is beating here still." 
And she pressed his withered hand to the 
brown silk cloak. 

" You, Martha ? " he said, and gazed 
wistfully in her face. *' Nay, do not cry ; 
forgive me, dear. I am older, a long way, 
than you. I am ^rown very old and feeble ; 
but it is so much the better lor both you 
and me. Eternal youth is drawing near." 

Reluctant, but obedient, the old man 
turned his back upon his convent, the 
prior, more aged still, kneeling to ask his 
blessing on the threshold ; and Miss Martha 
carried him away to the home she had pre- 
pared for his reception. 

It had been worthy of her love, that 
thoujjht of makinoj him a nest in the old 
monastery. It was a spot that had been 
familiar to his childhood, and as a boy he 
had delighted to dream among the ruins. 
His dreams in the place had been to him 
what poems and fairy tales are to other 
wonder-loving children. He had lain in 
the long grass among the graves, and peo- 
pled the walls with his iancy. In spirit he 
had swung the censer, and rung the peal 
of bells from the belfry. Time had been 
when his mother, missing him long from 
home, had found him rapt in prayer among 
the tombs. A long life had passed over 
his head since then, of fiistin*jj and doins: 
penance, of praying and contemplating, of 
much labor and little rest ; and now he 
had come back here to die. Broken and 
spent and feeble, but infinitely happy and 
at peace, the old man had Ibund a home for 
his last days in the very haunts of his boy- 
hood's dreams. 

But at the opening of this story the es- ^ 
tablishment of the home among the ruins 
was a thing of old date, and a child was 
growing up at Monasterlea. 



CHAPTER IH. 



LITTLE MAY. 



Little May Mourne made her humble 
entry into lite in the sunshine of a Roman 
summer. Her father had been a painter, 
younger brother of Martha and Felix, one 
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of those who jrivc up home, country, an<l 
friends to follow art whitlicr sho niav l«*ail 

m 

them. She liad led him into care ainl dit- 
fieulty. had ^iven him liard t ask i< to do, and 
bitter bread to eat. He had liad t«>o much 
love, and too little power; and disappoint- 
ment liad broken his licart in the end. 
IMay's mother ha<l iK'en a beautiliil lloiiuin 
girl, who liad not lived lon-^ alh-r thedL-ath 
of her hu>l)and ; and the child had dis- 
portt'd liei>eir in an Italian vineyard until 
ehe was five years old, when the frii-nds ot' 
her mother, who were pO(jr people, yii-hlinix 
to the vearninix of Mi«s Martha, allowed 
her to come to Rome, and take the jjirl 
away with her. !Mi>s ^lartha had left her 
home in the ruins, hrr fireside anions the 
tomhs, had left old Nanny takini; care of 
Father Felix, and ha<l joiu-neyeii to li)me ; 
and returned in triumph with the child ; 
"who, with her soft dark eyes an<l pictur- 
esque ways, liad b<'come a part of this curi- 
ous household. It was like in'jraftinir a 
crimson rose on a wild thorn, to brinj; little 
May to Monasterlea. 

Miss Martha brought home various other 
treasures besides the one whose tinv hand 
waa squeezed in Iuts. She brou;xht a 
quaint silver lamp, and a j)icture painted 
by Clay's father, both lor the little chai>el 
which she had made for Father Felix ; for 
she had roofed in a sj)ace off one of the 
cloisters, and set up an altar, and orna- 
mented the walls. It mi;^ht have been 
foniierly a chapter-room, or a refectory, or 
a scriptorium. Now it was a chapel, which 
May could dress with (lowers, and where 
Felix could pray the day lou'jj if he pleaseil, 
and the ni;^ht long too. Miss Man ha had 
not counted !ipon this when out of sympa- 
thy she humored him so far; but he would 
leave his bed, which she had spread so soft, 
and would pass whole nights upon the 
stones. 

No wonder that such things should be 
talked about in the country. Father Felix 
had been received with much welcome by 
the people. They loved him as a Francis- 
san friar; for these friars have always been 
friwnds of the Irish poor; but they loved 
hhn, also, for his simple face and gentle, 
sympathetic ways. Now, added to this, 
was the fame of his sanctity, which went 
forth in whispers among the hills. It was 
said he could restore the sick by the great 
strength and faith of his prayers. The 
poor ha(i no other <loctor, and they ran to 
bring their sick to him. lie prayed beside 
them; long wrestling prayers, which left 
him utterly exhausted. Tiie sick went 
away declaring themselves healed, and the 
old man was carried fainting to his bed. 



He was looked upon as the saint of the 
country: his fastin'^s, vigils, and eommii- 
nir)ns with heaven, were talked of at moun- 
tain firesides. If people caught a glimpse 
of' his white hea<l movin-j: anion ix the ruined 
walls, up an<l down between the rose 
he I'jes, tliey went forward on their journey 
with a lighter heart. The mountain world 
wa-« the iiladdiT and l)righieron acct)Unt of 
his <'o:iiin '; and Father Felix hail become 
a part of the pr)etry of the <listrict. 

Mimasterlea was a very stranixe liome for 
a cliiM. The stories of the ghosts that 
walkeil abroad from twili'^ht in the even- 
iii'i till sunrise in the morning, would have 
made any ordinary m»»rtal feel uncomlbrt- 
alile. But the inhabitants of this house 
were not like other peo[)le. Miss Martha 
had no objection to ghosts. They tlid not 
harm her, and she was such a hospiiaole soul, 
that she was gla<l to give a shelter to any 
thing, natural or supernatural, that chose 
to seek a harbor umler her roof. She 
rather likerl to think, as she lay in her bed, 
that her snug fireside, where the warm red 
ashes glowed all the night through, was a 
comfort and a ret'uge for wandering spirits, 
who, before she lit her hearth upon the 
sjM)t, must have had a chill, damp time of 
it during their inevitable vi'iils. 

Then there was old Nannv, to whom 
'ghosts were a delight. She knew more of 
them than she would like to tell; it was 
not. given to many to see and hear the 
things that she hail seen and heard. She 
could give form and significance to every 
shadow on the wall, and could interpret 
every murmur of the wind. She knew what 
went on when other folks were asleep ; knew, 
but dared not tell. If she did not keep 
their counsel, they would drag her from her 
bed, and carry her through the mountains ; 
she should be dashed against every rock, 
and dipped in every stream, besides being 
whirled through the air the whole of the 
nijjht. So, though the ghosts ujight come 
trooping down thecloisters in the darkness, 
raising their voices, and making a tempjst 
in the corners; though they might meet her 
face to lace in the passages, dash the things 
about the kitchen, and beml over her, and 
talk to her in her bed, vet of all this and 
more she dared not tell. She would cer- 
tainly keep their secrets from light-hearted 
Bridget, her fellow-servant, who was so 
laughter-loving thnt she could laugh even 
at the ghosts of MonaDtirlea ; whose red 
cheeks wouhl dimple, and black eyes glit- 
ter, to hear the very mentitm of tlieir freaks ; 
and whose delii;ht it was to come rushing 
into the kitchen of a dark evening, panfr- 
ins Aitd lau'^hing, and declaring that the 
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great stone angel had risen up and kissed 
her, or that a terrible apparition had ac- 
costed her in the cloisters, and invited her 
out for a walk. 

In the midst of the various influences 
of the place, the little flower from Italy 
grew hardily and freshly in the moorland 
soil. It was a curious occurrence which 
first drew her towards her visionary 
uncle. 

The child had feared him ; his looks 
struck her with awe ; she shrank from him, 
and dreaded to pass the door of his room. 
Nevertheless, she fretted about him ; wak- 
ened in the nijijht, and wept to think of him 
prostrate on the cold flags upon the chapel 
floor. She mourned to see him touch no 
food, and hid little cakes in his pocket, 
hoping that he might find and eat them. 

One night, at last, she got up in her 
sleep, and made her way through the long, 
dark cloister of the chapel. There was 
no light within but the glimmer of the 
sanctuary lamp ; and the old man believed 
that he saw a white-robed angel approach- 
ing to comfort and bear him company. 
His cry of surprise awakened the child, 
who, looking wildly around her, shuddered 
a few moments, and then fled to him, 
clin^jincr round his neck in her fear. 

The old friar soothed her kindly, and 
gathered from her sobbing account that 
anxiety and sympathy lor him had caused 
her to wander in her sleep. He carried 
her in his arms to her chamber door. 
Next morning she flew to meet him with 
smiles, and the blooming little maiden and 
the aged ascetic became the fastest of 
simple-hearted friends. 

And thus out of its many odd elements. 
Miss Martha's household contrived to 
make a cheerful and harmonious whole. 
As for her, she had her farm to attend to, 
and htT house and her servants, besides 
her two children, Felix and May. She 
was a very happy woman, who felt herself 
a power lor the protection of the weak. 
She had known what it was to lead a 
lonely life ; but now she was in right good 
company. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAMLOUGH PEOPLE. 

Sir John and Lady Arciibold, who 
lived at Camlough in the hills, had an 
only daughter, about a year older than 
May. They loved this child better than 
their own souls and bodies, and as much 



as they hated the thought of death, which 
is saymg a good deal. The fame of the 
beauty and spirit of the girl had travelled 
to Monasterlea ; and many a time May had 
stood on tip-toe looking over the hedges 
to see her riding past by her father's side, 
with her yellow hair streaming on the 
wind. 

The little girl at Camloujrh was one of 
May's dream-playmates. She had many 
such companions, who shared all her con- 
fidences, and joined in her games. Anoth- 
er was the grim stone angel of the passage, 
who was petted and talked to in the day- 
light, but rather shunned when the night 
began to come on. The girl from Cam- 
lough was May's especial friend. This 
little person was always supposed to be at 
hand, and her opinion was taken on all 
subjects. So fond of her was May, that 
she would sit for hours upon the highest 
step of the belfry-stairs, gazing through a 
hole in the ruined wall across the land 
towards Camlough. There, behind the 
Golden Mountain, she was told there stood 
a castle of deliirhts, of which her friend 
was princess. Wonderful travelling car- 
riages would appear upon tlm lonesome 
road, on their way to this palace of en- 
chantment. May had once been at the 
inn at the foot of the mountain, where Sir 
John's huge oxen were kept in waiting for 
his guests ; had seen the horses taken out 
and the oxen yoked to, and the fine ladies 
screaming a little, when the oxen began to 
pull and the carriages began moving up 
the fine paved road cut in the steep moun- 
tain's face. From her belfry she could 
trace the movement of the oxen on that 
distant road, could watch them to the very 
rim of the crown of the mountain, see them 
quiver there for a moment against the sun, 
then drop out of her sight into unknown 
realms of bliss. 

But the little girl at Camlough fell sick. 
The palace of delights was a saddendd 
palace. 1 he echo of the anguish of those 
parents who knew not how to suffer was 
heard over the moors and throu'^h the 
hills. The child was sick to death ; rallied, 
fell back, wasted, and grew weaker, and at 
last was given over as incurable. Doctors 
took their way from Camlough. It was 
said that Lady Archbold quarrelled with 
the last who lingered, and would have 
waited a little longer; that she ordered 
him from the place because he would not 
toil her that her child should suruly live. 
Then the frantic parents gave way in 
desr)air. 

One hot, dark night, Midsummer Eve, 
: Kaiherine Archbold lay in a trance like 
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if.-aJli. II' r fi'li'P w.i* -I'tiu^ l-y !ht Ih'«I. ! n'l'ly bri'akinir. leaving; the- dark peaks 

lliT ii.o'ii- r \% I '.'1 .i-xiit !hi> r-ii.i!ii i-lost- iit' tin' lulls all n.-ikdi agiiinst the pale 

li\. Ml . I wi:li If .' .i-'J- ;ijnHy. Tiu' >ln»rt , ril't'* iH'twi'rn tin* c!uU<Ih. 

ihr^M.--. It' li.i- ^v.l■m. •.■.inin*. r ni^lit liuiii: ; " KaiU^'p Ftrlix, uia:itur ! Father Felix, 

Itt.4\.l\ •■!! tlji" •!■.*•■!. ir ^ lit' I'lNiiry. 'Hu' m:l''t«T I ** 

^i VI I- i.iMji- l.i:i]>'l >•>' y. .i!i i !li<* fxinr (It* i Sir Julin MnrtiHl a^nin, and a f!a«h 

t!.i-,\.i<. I ■'.::•• {li;ii:.li il ji'ii \viiiili>W'(. ni?>i> to Win Wicc Ilti guessed oa the 

'11. ■ -I r\ !?.•- w. n- ..:. : I t I -'.il }i. krinwiiii iiiM:iiit at the meanini^ o{^ the fooL 
ihif.at :iii\ isi"!ii'"ri'. «'. I'll iiii^'li! :irr'm' ; Kv»Ty luu* in tin* roiiiitry kni*w that the 
an i .iVir tit '.f i'ii>\ k:ii->v iiui what to >iik wcrt- liroii-^ht to Father Felix. Many 
»\T,. .! ''.I- I- r !. i. -Mji w.i- (litiTiiiiiii'<l a tiiiii* Sir Juliii had laii^xhed at the Iblly; 
till" ■!. I :,i ! -!i ' .'.{ :i ■! 'ii". , vr.-ii-nlay In- wojild have lau-jhed at it: 

ri.< r<- -.\ .• :i |i - •:- !>■••! -i':i:i^ ilnwii in Im! iiitw, |icin;{ ill deitpair, he t'elt dide^ 
tli«- kl- !i !i. ::iMMi .i:i..' !■• I. ill.-- .1 a-* i liiit^ rally. 

»i.i. ..1. 1 I. ■ • i\ u - luin i.i;,' l.iiii. II.' wa* Wiiliiii tin* next half-hour, the irhulc 
an ■• ivu'i . :,i ■■ ir..:ii Litli. tf.w *'\ iliii>i' ' »'a>tli* was a>tir; and all the people of the 

■ • :i::'?;: :Ii.' j"--|-Ir.*' II-- wall- |ifarr kn«*w that a stran-^o tliini was 
.•II ;•! Ii- III \'. Ill', an 1 wa< wvl- alHiiit to Iiappm. Laily Aivhhold, docile 
iv'.li. i.- -. Ill' |'« .i|.!" .".ly Miili a«; I'lr om-r, hiirrird on with quiviTiii'.; hands 
! > u. 1 ! >• I A 1. '.il ]i!.irid unai iu-r ri liiii-haliit. and ])lneed a hat with 

■ I ■•;.!■.' i.ifii : l.'if li,.' Id il h.id Inn^r li-ailu*rs and jewelled imcklc above 

..••i< i til.i- t:ui ill i: wa^ in ilu- Imt inmhU'd lai-e. A litter was con- 

! i.- wr,\ 1 ;..ii . .it a- u-ual. Nni >iriicii'd. aiid the insen:>ible maiden was 

::i 1 niM- !i r.r ih-* M»;ii:i laly plari-ij on it, siip{K)rted by pillows, and 
hiT*' :\ : 'V '!:■■ hi i':":< n ii'rnp-ni'd hiai : >wailn'd in eos'ly wrapping's. A heap of 
n-'t iI. 1" l." r \i: 1 : . :ili i'n- Kuly Anli- , .luiif llowcrs lay on her feet. Six stout 

l.ii'.'I. V. Ii.» -. ! ii.ii li.-'..\Vf.l n'>:l »n >ti h , ntainrrs carried the litter on their 

IIS 1..' : I. i: l,i. ii.;irt W.I- .-.111* ii»r Sir JuIki. I >liiiiililers, and the woful parents rode 
Sir tliili'i ::! ■..ly-i I irw lii:ii a sliillin.^ wlii-n : a liiilt^ in advance on cither side. A 
h«' [I..— ■ i l.i'.n. a:: I m-m Iiini t'» ilu' ri>;ik : rrowii of* servant. •«, laborers, tradesj)eople, 
to -ji : 1 :<i diamr; an>l In* niHliii-l ti l.iai and tenants, who pomvd out at short 
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nut ice Irmu tho settlement of Camlou^h 
in the la]) of the (tolden Mountain, made 
a nintlrv rear-^'uard to the train. Dowa 
the rn-.:ir<'d pa>saixe nf the steep mountaia 
came windinj; slowly this mournful pro- 
fatlii'f asi 1 nj'Jiln-:-, an:l of fil'iv iliinLi^ ! rcssinn, wiih the <:lorv of the midsummer 



an-l saii: -■ i .- ; i.iai. and Cnn tin- idinl kucw 
a ."•iiiil" Ir-i ij a l;i>'.vn. 

Twii t>v xl.ryt' >i-pvant'* wrn* talkiic^ oC 
the ill- i'!!iM'---i <■!' lli«' I'hiM's di-i'a-i*. of 
till" n-rl'->-!if »^ nt'-Ini |.ir<.iit' tin' L^rii-fol* tin* 



b'-ri U<. A'.! :il onrt" ('dm slarii-d Ironi 
his M-ai. an 1 S[><'<1 to iln* kitrln'M-ilonr. 

*• Hal!'*, my li«iyl" rri«Ml the cook. 
"yoM .'fay Iu-r-' tor tin* niulil I " 

U'lf (' la only flini a '.nin of delight over 
his >lion'«li r. anl di>a]ijM':in'd ; not out 
(if door--, but. to tin- dismay of all present, 
Up stairs, wlivre he had no bnsiiie>s to 
be. 

Sir John, sittin*^ by tin? side of his 
dauLihtcr, with his face; biirii'd in his 
hanrls, ii'lt a touch upon his shoulder, 
and lof)ki'«l up with a irreat start. Tluire 
were (a»n's whitci I'are aufl black eyes 
(!leamin;r at him in the dull li^ht of the 
8iek room, 

" Master I " said the idiot eaross- 

Sir John was about to shwko him off; 
but tlnj fjreat t»'mlern(\<s and sympathy 
in the lad's face eaujrlit his attention. 

" Master, take miss down mountain ! " 
said the ft »ol in an excited whisi)er; and 
he pointed with his finjrer to the open 
window, beyond which the day was al- 



mornin;: Il i>hin:]; on the rich draperies of 
the liiicr, the pale adorned figure of the 
prostrate child, and the awed, wonder 
ill;; faci'.s around her; and far on before 
them lied the swift-footed fool, the herald 
and vanguard of the train, with his arms 
ex t cm led as a si<.rn;il of alarm, and all the 
fires of the sunrise buruinj;; in his eyes. 

Karlv that mornint; little Mav had 
cliujbed the belfry to send the wi.-hcs of 
her heart to her sick dream-playmate. 
"With two level hands above her eyebrows 
she had screamed aloud, so sharply that 
the crows started cawiuj; out of the 
ivy. 

" Aunt Martha," she cried, flyinpj into 
the breakfast j)arlor, " there is a strangle, 
slow, proc(»ssion coming down the (ji olden 
Mountain 1 " 

" Guests returnincj," said Miss Martha 
comfortably, speaking from behind the 
steam of her teapot. 

" There are no visitors at Camlough 
this lon'4, Iou'j: time," said Mav, who was 
as pale as the white rose in the garden. 
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^That is true," said Miss Martha 
doubtfully; "but what are you afraid 
of? " 

" I fear that it may be the little girl's 
funeral," said May, and burst into tears. 

" Impossible I " said Miss Martha : " we 
should, have heard of her death." 

" Do not cry, little one," said Father 
Felix. *'It is no doubt an ordinary 
funeral from the hills ; " and he stole 
away to his chapel to pray for the rest 
of some unknown soul. 

" Now you take the telescope, May," 
said her aunt, " and amuse yourself watch- 
in^these travellers ; and don't you fret 
youself for nothing, my dear. As for me, 
1 liave to boil my preserves." 

Funerals were familiar events to Miss 
Martha. 

" But there are bright thincfs shininor 
m the riders* hands, and a bier with a 
cover as white as snow," muttered May 
in her belfry, telescope in hand. And 
then about noon she beheld wild Con 
coming flying along the road to Monas- 
terlea. 

" News, Con ? News from Camlough ? " 
cried May, speeding to meet him, and 
clapping her nands to attract his notice ; 
but he dashed past her without heeding, 
leaped over the gravestones like a goat, 
dived into the cloisters through a breach 
in the wall, nor paused till he burst into 
the chapel. 

The old priest had been kneeling in 
prayer before his ' altar, but rose in 
dismay at the rude noise. Wild Con 
dropped prostrate at his feet. 

** Master bring miss down hill," cried 
the fool. *' Father Felix make her laujjh 
and walk about. Aha I little missy get 
up quite well," 

Father Felix patted him soothingly on 
the head. The idiot was quivering with 
excitement. He began to laugh and crv 
as the sound of many feet and voices 
became audible through the window ; but 
the priest signed to him to be still and 
reverent, and he crouched upon the 
ground, covering his face with his hands. 

The door opened again, and May came 
radiantly into the chapel, stepping on 
tip-toe, and looking like a spirit. 

" Uncle 1 " she whispered, clasping his 
hands, " Sir John and Lady Archbold 
have come all the way from Camlough 
with their daughter, who is sick. You 
will cure her, uncle ? Oh I you will make 
her well V " 

The old man changed color, and trem- 
bled. 

^^My child," he said, "you know not 



what YOU Bay; bat I will go and learn 
what they ask of me." 

The procession had poured itself into 
the graveyard. The litter had been 
placed upon a fallen tombstone, the 
white coverlet swept the earth, and the 
flowers and draperies glowed with new 
color in the brilliant air. A taiyny- 
cheeked woman in a scarlet shawl held 
a canopy of white silk over the sick girl's 
wan face, and over the loose golden hair, 
which hiy in a shower among the nettles. 
Sir John had alighted, and, with hat in 
hand, advanced to meet the monk. Lady 
Archbold sat haughtily on her horse. 

" Good sir," said Sir John, " our daugh- 
ter is sick. All natural aid has failed to 
cure her. We come to you, begging you 
will restore her. We have brought you 
gifts, — the most precious things we could 
select on the instant ; but they are a 
'small part of what we are prepared to 
give you." 

The old man glanced all around, and 
the pomp and pride of the scene troubled 
him. As he stood there, with the eyes 
of these great people upon him, he looked, 
to worldly view, a meagre figure, both as 
to flesh and garb, yet with a certain dig- 
nity of age and holiness which could not 
be questioned, still less understood. Sir 
John grew impatient at a moment's delay. 

" Sir," he said, " we are in anguish. Is 
it not your calling to succor the distressed ? " 

" Alas," said the old man, " take away 
your gifts. God alone can do what you 
desire. I can pray in your name ; but he 
looks to the huniiiity of the heart." 

Lady Archbold now pressed forward. 

" Sir ! " she cried wildly. " Exert your 
power, — we care not much if it be of 
heaven or not. We only want our child I 
Oh, me, we only want our child I " and 
she broke out into a wail of despair. 

" Lady," said the old man, looking at 
her with mild pity, " you speak to me as if 
I were a sorcerer. I am no such thing; 
neither am I a saint, only the poorest of 
God's servants. And I hesitate, fearing 
no mercy will be shown which is deiAand- 
ed in such a spirit." 

Lady Archbold's face sank beneath his 
glance. She flung herself from her horse, 
and went down . on her knees till the 
feathers of her hat touched the earth. 

" Oh I " she moaned, ** tell me how to feel, 
that this be done. You shall put ashes on 
my head, and I will be the humblest poor 
woman in these mountains. I have lived 
without religion, but I will try to be a 
Christian henceforward. Only ask your 
God to give me back my child 1 " 
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l»nh''l P'l'/.if'l^, ]»«r 'J:iijylj'T, y.Viin\j\':<i 
liihoir/ III*' [i«'f;»l«- ;if»'I f«ii, l/iit w;n rai««;d 
liy inf iifon;', kin'J ;i/fiM of woiii'-n, and 
»-.iriM"l !/■/ tlii-iri i't til'* «id'! of ii<rr Kathe- 
liii'*, M'ii|jr-r, l.iili'T, ;iri'J r-liild wi:ni locked 
\n II v/il'i 4'iiilir-.i/'<', .'iffii'lnt, t.]ic KoUt and cx- 
( Itirfuti'fn 1 ol l)ii' |ieo)i)<'.. 

1 1, w.r: i-'irri''. Miinutf^H Ixrforc any ona 
ri-iin mill liMJ liic i,\i[ j»rii'hl,. Lil.t,l<! May's 
dill ill voJM' ii'/ii'ni nii'i'iif and licr nli^rlit 
mill JK'iittn;; liiirk IIhi |i(ro{ili:| (irst recalled 
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L r 1-. ■. : .. « .::. izi t ■??::; j iu-r 
!:. M ; *> »-/-?- -You <:»ou;d 
. :r •. i5 I "woAr -: Cam- 



-I V.-..:: :L!? mrrr.inj." 5,\:1 M.iy. who 
wasrv.vly tj wtcp a^ai-. "1 wcp: because 

" ILjw iLir.ny : ** <a:d KaiLerine. liu^h- 
iaz. " I'm sure I suouM nv.'C wtiT> ii* vuu 
•.V -re ri'.-k : but I liko vou verv wirll, and 
vou .-li lil come to Camloujh. xou aro a 
liii.e HuIl* sirl in vour own wav ; but vou 
arc not so beautiful as I am." 

" Oh, no I " said M.iv eairerlv, •* I could 
not be so silly as to think so.'' 

*• You are a vert/ pleasant little girl," said 
Katheriue : '* I shall certainiy have you 
with nic at Camlou^xh." 

Before Sir John and Lady Archbold left 
Monasterlea, they stood by the old priest's 
lj<;d>ide, to oiler him their thanks. At her 
husband*8 suggestion, Lady Archbold ex« 
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Eressed her sorrow for wild words which 
ad been uttered in her grief. 
The old man was ill, and could not 
speak much. " Forget all that," he said ; 
" but there is one thing I would bid you 
remember. Guard well this soul that God 
has given back into your keeping. See 
that in gaining her you have not lost her. 
Make her modest and holy, gentle and 
wise." 

But Lady Archbold's pride was on the 
return. She thought herself lectured, and 
turned away with impatience, which she 
hardly took the trouble to conceal. At the 
same moment Katherine was led unwilling- 
ly into the room, glancing about the place 
with an air of scorn. The pallid old man 
upon the couch was an object of ridicule 
in her eyes. When her father placed her 
beneath the hand which was extended to 
bless her she drew back in disgust. And 
then they all departed, and the train went 
back to Camlough. 

And May hid herself in her belfry to 
weep. This was her first real grief. Kath- 
erine had disappointed her. The sweet 
dream-playmate was no more. Pride shown 
to herself she did not mind ; but contempt 
of her uncle the loving heart could not 
brook. 

And, afler all this, Miss Martha's anxious 
words came true ; for in two days Father 
Felix was dead. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HEIR TO THE WOODS. 

Paul Finistox and his mother had, 
for many years, lived in a high, narrow 
house on the Quays, in Dublin, close by 
where a licfht bridge springs over the dark, 
running river. Tall spars congregated be- 
side it, and old brown sails flapped heavily 
in the water, turning orange and red in 
the sun. Hi^h above, there were domes 
against the sky, and in the shadow of the 
up-hill distance loomed the ghoUly outlines 
of many peaks and pinnacles. 

Mrs. Finiston was a frail creature, who 
was chained to a sofa in her dingy room. 
For years she had had nothing strong to 
protect her but her trust in Grod, nothing 
bright to look at but the face of her boy. 
Yet with these two comforts she had man- 
aged to get on pretty welj, and now her 
son was turning into a tall, brave lad. 
Only let her live for a few years more, and 
she might free him forever from the dan- 
gers that beset him. 



She had saved her husband from the 
curse of his family, and she would also try 
to save her son. Her husband had been 
the brother of Simon the miser. He had 
obtained with difficulty a commission in 
the army, and had been sent into the 
world to seek his fortune. It had been 
her labor to keep him from longing after 
ill-omened possessions. She was tender, 
upright, and somewhat superstitious, and 
the curse of Tobereevil had been the 
terror of her life. The dread of it had 
made her patient in poverty, and peeu- 
liarly unselfish in her love ; and her pa- 
tience and love had so influenced her 
husband that he had never shown a desire 
to touch the rustinjj treasures of his race. 
Husband and wife had paid one visit to- 
gether to Tobereevil, and had hastened 
away, shuddering at the wretchedness 
they had witnessed. But now he had 
been dead many years. 

Mrs. Finiston was in receipt of a small 
pension, and possessed also a trifling an- 
nuity of her own. But all this little in- 
come would vanish when she died. No 
wonder, then, that she prayed to be spared ; 
that she stinted and saved with the hope 
of being enabled to give her son a pro- 
fession. She had determined against mak- 
ing him a soldier; as such he would be 
always poor; and in poverty, there was 
that danger of the longing for the riches 
of the misers of Tobereevil. She would 
hedge round his future from that risk. 

Her high sitting-room window was bowed 
out towards the river, and the narrow 
panes between its ancient pilasters afibrd- 
ed a view over the bridge into the sun- 
shine. The dome of the Four Courts 
shone finely in the^ distance above the 
masts, through the soft amber haze of a 
summer's day. She had resolved that, 
under its shelter, her Paul should yet win 
fame and gold, — honorable fame, which he 
would prefer to wealth ; gold, honestly 
earned, which he would generously share 
and spend. There were many great men 
even in her own little day who had grown 
up out of smaller beginnings. The mother 
on the sofa, recalled a dozen such. 

With a view to all this she had deprived 
herself of comfort that he mi^ht be taujyht 
by the best tutors in Dublin. He was now 
seventeen, a student of Trinity, and had 
taken a fair share of honors for his time. 
He was not a genius, nor over-fond of 
books ; but he loved his mother, and appre- 
ciated the sacrifices she was making for his 
sake. And, though he smiled a Tittle at 
her anxiety about the curse, his horror of 
it was even greater than her own. 
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Thus Paul Fini«ton. «iitin2 amonz hi? ' 
hoijks in {h»; ru'k' ul 1 ^viniow. wouM otzvzi 
aljv> rai-^; hi« vvks anl li'>[>** to that ■i«>in»* 
of pr«*ini''»' a-^ain«t tii».' «;'.'ji I*. Hk w.jul I 
stitlt; in liis h»-;ir: oeriain vt;arninj< for an 

m 

open-nir li:"u : i-^r travt.-!. I-jf cLan-j*.*, t"jr tht: 
otrner.*'liip of co'in:ry ai.-rt.*?. anil the piwer 
of nia;i;er>iiip in a djniinion of his own. 
He wo'ild tlet».Tininf within hi:n to let wi 
weakru'S* of pur|K>^*; throw him in the way 
of tt'Mipra'ion. lie wo'.jM bccooie alearn».-«l 
ban l-hi;a> it'll man of business, who shuuM 
f<jUD<l a n<rw house to redeem the honor of 
his naiii*^ : anil alxjve all should have no 
lei:'ure lor liad dreams. 

*• Paul,*' s.ii 1 liis mother one eveninZt as 
he C'une in and settled down to his books. 
"1 have h:id a letter from the west." 

" From tlie west I " echoed Paul, star- 
tled, tlilnkin;^; of the miser. 

*• From dear oM Martha Moume. She 
is coming to Dublin on business with her 
lawyer: and she says, * I will bring poor 
Tim'>tliy'r! child to see you.* " 

" Who i'* |Kx>r Timothy's fluid ? " askeil 
Paul. *• Her ni"ce ? 1 hope she is not 
grown up." For he was very shy of 
WQmcn, h ivin^ been accustomed to speak 
to none but his mother. 

" She is a child of about twelve years = 
old, if 1 remember. And you must be ; 
kind to her, Paul. You must meet them I 
at the coa<'li, and bring them here." I 

Paul pulled a face over his book, a sign 
of dismay which he would not have shown 
his mother inr the world. lie tried to be 
frlad that she should see a friend; but, for 
liimselt', he had a dread of old women and 
children. Still he would be kind to them, 
and civil to them, if he could. lie would 
meet them at the coach-office, of course, 
and carry all their band-boxes, if need be. 
He would pour out the tea as he was ac- 
customed to do, and help little missy and 
old madam to cake. But after all these 
thin<;s were resolved upon, it could surely 
never hurt any one that he should kick his 
old boots about his own little room, and 
wish the {jood people safely back where 
tl^ came from. 

At four o'clock next day the coach came 
in. It was a long, rcse-colored evening to- 
wards the Hf)ring, full of soft promises of 
sweet months yet to come ; bars of red fell 
across the bridge, and spikes of burnished 
gold tip[)ed the clustering spars, while 
niasRiiH of li^ht and shade rolled up and 
down the shifting shrouds, gambolling like 
living things. 

Paul had hiid the cloth, and brought the 
fat roast chicken and the slices of cold 
ham from the nearest cook's shop ; had set 



f^^rth the fresh lemon-cakes and the straw- 
r>-rry pr»'*i.'rve*. The tea was in the tea- 
ffT, an 1 the kettle on the hob. He had 
rilaeed th'.* muffins at a prudent distance 
ihyn the fire, where his mother on her sofa 
coul 1 turn them at her leisure ; and, all 
the-e formidable arranixements made, he 
*auntere I slowly down the quay with his 
h.ind^ in hi 5 px'kets. He gazed with new 
interest at the movements of the men in 
th'.* i»its. snoke to them from the wall, and 
was pleaded when they invited him on 
boanl; but the very last moment of linger- 
in j arrived, an 1 Paul was at his post when 
the coaeli drove up. 

He sc-anned the faces inside, and recog- 
nizeil his char-jje with a thrill of relief. 
They did not appear awful after all; and 
thev looked verv tired, and verv jrlad of 
him at the door. This no doubt made Paul 
lojk also glad to see them, and the intro- 
duction was quite pleasant and friendly. 
Tliere was nothing to object to about Miss 
Martha, except that her bonnet was a little 
bruised on one side ; but that was from 
falling asleep against the side of the coach. 
She looked thoroughly a lady in her neat 
garments of lavender and black ; and her 
quick-witted ways seemed to announce that 
she was accustomed to be no inconvenience 
to any one. Beside her sat a slim little 
maiden, in a gray pelisse and a deep straw 
bonnet tied down with white, who was 
cheri>hing fondly a basket of roses, which 
had faded, in her lap. And, when the 
bonnet turned round, there were discover- 
ed under it cheeks flushed with fatigue,^ 
and bri'^ht eacrer eves, — a sweet little 
bloomy carnation of a face. 

The travellers, upon their part, saw a 
stroncr, graceful, good-looking lad. The 
face was as good a face as ever woman 
looked upon. The features were manlv, 
the eyes dark and steady under finely 
marked brows. They were sweet-tempered 
eyes, yet suggestive of passion. The fore- 
head was broad ; and the temples too full 
for any man but a poet. The half-curled 
locks were thick and fair, and the mouth 
looked particularly truthful. It was not a 
very firm mouth, and yet not weak ; truth- 
ful-looking and changeful, and very apt to 
smile ; and it smiled broadly as Paul Fin- 
iston handed young missy and old madam 
out of the coach. 

As for parcels, Miss Martha had only 
two small bags and a large umbrella ; and 
it was as much as Paul could do to get 
leave to carry the latter. 

" No, iny dear," she said, " though I like 
ou for offering. It is a good sign to see a 
ad polite to old women ; but I'd rather 
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you'd take hands with little May to keep 
her steady on the crossings." 

So Paul marched forward with May 
under one arm and the umbrella under the 
other; and Miss Martha followed with a 
bag in each hand. And, in spite of his 
dread of old women and children, Paul 
forgot to be uneasy lest any of the Trinity 
fellows should happen to stroll down the 
street at the wrong minute, and behold this 
procession crossing the bridge. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MISS MARTHA MAKES A PROMISE. 

Now May had suddenly stepped from 
dreamland into a world of reality and 
bustle. What business could have brought 
80 many people together? Who could 
have built so many houses ? and how did 
each person know his own ? The best nov- 
elty of all, and the one which she had most 
leisure to examine, was the great, tall boy 
who had untied her bonnet-strings, and 
who was looking at her and talking to her, 
as if she had been some one of importance 
— a grown person at least — instead of 
being only little May from Monasterlea. In 
a world where such people as this were to be 
found there was no knowing: what one mis:ht 
expect. Since the shock of her disap- 
pointment in Katherine from Camlough, her 
imagination had been empty of an idol. 
Her heroine had vanished; and now, be- 
hold a hero ! May, with a well-piled plate 
before her, folded her little hands under 
the table, and sighed, — a sigh of ineffable 
joy, whose flavor was so high as almost to 
take away her appetite. 

Paul ibund May a most unusual little 
person. He wondered if it was her age 
that made her so pleasant to him. She was 
not at all grown up, and yet was far from 
being a baby. He had never known a girl 
of this age before. It seemed to him that 
he had never even passed one in the streets. 
All the rest whom he had seen were cither 
grown-up women or children ; but this one 
was child enough to be petted and treated 
without ceremony, yet woman enough to be 
a desirable companion. Her laugh was so 
pleasant, and she was not afraid to talk, 
and she had such very lovely, purple-col- 
ored eyes ! 

Mrs. Finiston said, " And this is the 
little Italian ! " kissed May, held her off, 
and looked at her, and kissed her very 
heartily again ; but after this she had no 
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eyes nor ears for any one save Mirtha. It 
was on Martha that her eyes had longed to 
rest. She had wished for, and b«en almost 
hopeless of, this visit. She had much to 
say to this friend. She could not set out 
for the other world without first opening 
her heart to her. She might have written 
to Martha, was in the habit of writing to 
her: she told her punctually that Paul 
was an inch taller, and butter was very 
dear ; but a gnawing anxiety was stored 
up in that heart which so protested that it 
must rid itself of a burden. She had wait- 
ed and waited, hoping for this chance visit. 
It is so much easier for a woman to explain 
herself to a friend, while looking in the 
eyes or holding the hand, than to put a 
plain statement upon paper. 

" Paul," said the mother, " will you take 
the little girl to see the shops ? They will 
still be open for an hour." 

She spoke pleadingly, and turned to urge 
her petition by a look ; but Paul was al- 
ready tying on May's bonnet. 

" Oh, I hope they will not be shut 1 " said 
the little girl earnestly ; *' Ihave so many 
things to buy, — beads for Nanny, and rib- 
bons for Bridget, and a eap with strings 
for Con the fool. He loses all his hats 
and ^ets pains in his ears." 

" If the shops be shut," said Paul, " why 
we shall only have to break in the doors." 

*' But I should not like,you to get into 
trouble on my account," said May, as they 
swept down the stairs at a flying pace. She 
was divided between her admiration of 
Paul's prowess and her fears for his safety. 
"Pd much rather not make any disturb- 
ance," said she. 

"We shall see," said Paul mischiev- 
ously. 

The shops were found to be open. Nev- 
er was there such an expedition of wonder 
and excitement. Paul led his enchanted 
companion first into a large boot and shoe 
shop, and asked for woollen caps with 
strings for protecting the ears of fools. 
He next introduced her to a millinery es- 
tablishment, festooned with bonnets and 
head-dresses, feathers and flowers, satifts 
and tinsels, the like of which May could 
not have imagined. And hear Paul polite- 
ly asked for rosary beads " fit for the pious 
use of old women in the country." May 
thought it very odd that it should be so 
difficult to get the things she wanted. Af- 
ter this they went to a picture-shop for cap 
ribbons, and to a jeweller's for sugar-stick. 
In the end, however, and after much perse- 
verance, they succeeded in getting all they 
had been seeking^ for, — and something 
more besides ; for Paul, ha^i^^^jAa^^a \\a:*<8k^ 
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by accident, the price of a pair of new 
boots in his pocket, reeiclessly exjMjnded 
half of it on a cross for May. It was hand- 
somely carved, and hung rouml her neck 
by a pretty black chain. May was so ab- 
sorbed and transfixed by jp'atitude and sur- 
prise, that he had almost to carry her over 
the next two crossings to save her from 
being run down by the jingles. And as 
his mind was rather uneasy about the 
money, he soothed his conscience by laying 
out the other lialf on a present for his moth- 
er. He resolved to wear his boots for an- 
other half-year. He would send them to 
the cobbler, and entreat the sullen servant 
at home to give them a little extra black- 
ing every morning for the future ; and if 
all that did not make things right, why then 
the disagreeable future must take care of 
itself. 

Meantime the two friends in the high 
room had been occupied in dividing the 
mother's trouble, share and share alike, 
between two faithful hearts. 

It was nothing very new that Miss Mar- 
tha had to hear ; only the old, old story, 
with the slight variation of Mrs. Finiston*s 
fears about her boy. The little bit of nov- 
elty being a vivid expectation of her own 
approaching death. 

" I know you won't laugh at me. Martha," 
she said, " thoughj of course, I do not in- 
sist that this may not be a fancy ; but you 
know I have been tolerably brave all my 
life. For a sick, lonely woman I have had 
very few whims ; but now 1 believe that I 
am soon p:oing to die." 

Miss Martha cleared her throat twice 
before her voice was ready to answer. 

*' Of course 1 am not going to laugh at 
you, Elizabeth. It may, as you say, be a 
fancy. Very likely. J6ut then, as we have 
all got to die, it may happen to come true ; 
and you would like to arrange for it, just 
as if it were going to come true, I approve 
of that. Be ready for a thing, and it is 
nothing when it comes. If this appears 
coming, send for me without the delay of 
an instant ; and I have no doubt at all that 
we shall help each other. There, now, we 
have faced it ; and that being over, let me 
remind yoii that I am older than you, and 
shall probably die first.*' 

Mrs. Finiston choked back a little flutter 
of the heart. *' I could wish to live," she 
said, *• and I will send for you if there is 
time. In the mean time, I like to have 
things settled. There is Paul 1 Suppose 
I left him now, he has not a penny nor a 
friend in the world." 

" He is the heir of Tobereevil," said Miss 
Martha boldly. 



" Martha I " almost shrieked Mrs. Finis- 
ton, letting her friend's hand drop in dismay. 

** Now, Eliza|;>eth, be quiet. J^here has 
been a great deal of nonsense talked about 
that curse ; and I believe that it has worked 
all the liarm. If Simon Finiston had not 
known tliat he was cursed he would prob- 
ably never liave been the miser that he is. 
Weak-minded people will submit to fate. 
The fascination of being marked out, and 
prophesied over, is strong for little souls. 
They like the eccentricity, and fall in with 
it, and pander to their morbid expectations. 
Simon Finiston had as good a chance as any 
man in the world ; and his ruin is upon his 
own head." 

Mrs. Finiston was aghast at this speech. 
She was so utterly surprised, that, for a mo- 
ment, she forgot her own troubles. Never 
before had Martha Mourne been heard to 
condemn Simon Finiston; but the explanar 
tion of this outburst was plain, though poor 
Mrs. Finiston was too pre-occupied to see it 
at the time. Miss Martha had a fine little 
morsel of sublimity at the bottom of her 
simple heart. It may be that, at this mo- 
ment, the memory of Simon Finiston, as he 
had been once, was <learer to her than the 
reality of young Paul in his present state 
of youthful undevelopment; but Miss Mar-' 
tha saw the dritl of her friend's fears, and 
her handful of dried sentiment was cast out 
of the way like a sheaf of old lavender from 
a drawer. The future of a young man, she 
acknowledged, was more precious than an 
old man's past. 

The shock of this surprise over, Mrs. Fin- 
iston returned to her own affairs. 

^* But, Martha, Martha 1 what happens 
to one man may happen to another." 

" I see no fears for your lad," said Miss 
Martha. ** Unlike his uncle, he has grown 
up quite apart from the dangerous influence. 
He knows the evil ; yet he has no morbid 
dread of it, and I see in his eye that he is 
no shallow soul. My friend, you must com- 
mit him to God and to me. It' you go first, 
I will try to be Elizabeth. I am not a 
mother ; but it may be that it is in me to act 
a motherly part." 

Mrs. Finiston sobbed, and squeezed the 
spinster's fingers. 

" Well, let us see. He will one day be 
called upon to accept the inheritance of 
Tobereevil. Do as we will, the future will 
place him in that position. You have 
prepared him well to receive such a trying 
stewardship. He will be close to us who 
are his friends. He will bringj a jjenerous 
ardor to the rijjhtinjj of what is wrong. 
And you know I am not so credulous as 
some; and I hold that when a person is 
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striving to do his best, the Lord is very 
likely to step in and help him." 

** It is true," said Mrs. Finiston, with 
many more sobs. " I have sometimes had 
dreams like thip ; but the bitterness of my 
fears always frijjhtened them away." 

" And as I have found you so credulous 
of prophecies," went on Miss Martha, with 
increased liveliness of manner, " I will ven- 
ture to foretell something which the least 
superstitious may expect to come to pass. 
One Paul Finiston brought evil into the 
country. Another Paul shall cast it out. 
We shall see your boy break this ugly 
spell upon his race, and begin a reign of 
peace among our hills 1 " 

Miss Martha wound up this little period 
with a most unusual note in her matter-of- 
fact voice ; and Mrs. Finiston, carried 
away by the eloquence of her friend, flung 
her arms round her neck, and wept all the 
remnant of the tears she had to weep. But 
in the course of a few minutes this scene 
was interrupted by the young people burst- 
ing in at the door. May flourishing invisi- 
ble purchases over her head, and calling 
upon every one to admire them in the dark. 

" And, oh, such hunting as we have 
had ! " she exclaimed. " We were in at 
least ten shops before we could get any 
thing we wanted; and it was so much 
better fun than if we had ^ot every thing at 
first. And please, Aunt Martha, do come 
close to the window, and see what a beau- 
til'nl present he has bought me 1 " 

The entrance of a lamp here revealed 
Paul's face, which broadlv reflected the 
girl's delight. The mother, who knew the 
secret of the broken shoes, and the friend 
who did not, exchanged meaninsj glances. 
They said to one another without words : — 

" This lad is not likely to become a churl 
or a miser 1 " 

As Miss Martha was groinjj out to her 
lawyer's next day, Mrs. Finiston put her 
a question which it may be thought sh^ 
might have put to her before. 

*' And now that I have time to think of 
it, Martha, what is this business that has 
brought you up to town ? " 

The answer was hard to give ; but Miss 
Martha was honest, and it came out 
bluntly. 

" My landlord thinks of raising my rent," 
she said, showing some confusion of man- 
ner ; " and," — here she was looking over 
the table for the gloves which were on her 
hands, — "1 do not feel justified in com- 
plying with his demand." 

Mrs. Finiston knew well who the land- 
lord was. Truly old Simon's disease was 
progressing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TRYING TO BE ELIZABETH. 

Miss Martha was right and wrong when 
she persuaded Paul's mother that her fears 
of approaching death were unfounded. 
Three years passed away, and Mrs. Finis- 
ton still lived, still languished on her sofa, 
and paid her son's college fees, and wrote 
letters to her friend at Monasterlea. But 
one morning, while Miss Bourne bustled 
briskly about her breakfast-room, she got 
the news that Mrs. Finiston was no longer 
in the world. The end had been quick : 
there had been scarcely any warning, and 
little time for reluctance and regret. 

Then Miss Martha, reading her letter 
with red eyes, had re\ison to remember that 
she had said, " I will try to be Elizabeth." 

She would have remembered it in any 
case ; but the special reason which sug- 
gested it came in the form of a message from 
the dead. It was simply, " Go to Simon," 
scrawled feebly upon a morsel of paper. 
The dying hand had been unable to write 
more. 

Well, Miss Martha would go to Simon. 
She knew all that would have been addje4 
to those few eager words had there been 
time. She .would go to Simon. 

Martha Mourne was not romantic. Even 
in her youth, she had been remarkable for 
nothing so much as common sense. The 
experience of a long life had done its ut- 
most to make her the most matter-of-fact 
person in the world; and yet there was 
something within her that made it difl[i- 
cult that she should go to see Simon 
of Tobereevil, — so difficult that Miss Mar- 
tha would rather have marched into a 
battle-field in her neat, bright goloshes and 
best black silk, and taken the few odd 
chances for her life. It was twenty years 
since she had seen Simon Finiston ; and, on 
the occasion of that last meeting, she had 
broken ofi* an engagement which had then 
already lasted nearly a quarter of a life- 
time. She had sought him as she was go- 
ing to seek him now ; had spoken to him, 
and left him before his own door-step. She 
was not going to have the blood of the poor 
upon her head, and their hungry-cry in her 
ears all her life. If he would persist in 
walking evil ways, why, then, she must let 
him walk them alone. She had waited and 
hoped till suspense had gnawed the pith 
out of her heart ; now she was going away 
to mend her wounds, and to fit herself for a 
life of wholesome labor elsewhere. It was in 
this way that she had talked to him, and left 
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him ; And he had walked his evil ways quite 
alone ever since. It had pleased her later to 
come back in her indej)endence, and settle 
for old ajre within a mile of Tohereevil ; 
but it did not please her to confront this 
old man, who could remind her that certain 
five years of her life had been full of a 
lis^ht which had failed lier, and that other ten 
years had l)een racked with the worst irrief 
that can be suficred, — the ill-doinjj and 
disj^race of one entirely beloved. To save 
herself from death, she would not have en- 
tered in at that rusty pjate, and travelled 
up that dismal avenue ; but she knew very 
well what she had meant when she had 
said, " I will trv to Ihj Elizabeth." 

The unkind l^Iarch wind was makin^v a 
jest of lier all the time, plucking at her 
pown, and pulling in her face, and singing 
out a loud, shrill song at her expense, that 
made the tender bmls shiver on the trees. 
It was as hard upon her as would have 
been any other raw, blustering thing that 
prided itself on youth, and had no pity uj)on 
the romance of a weather-beaten heart. 
Miss Martha often paused to consider her 
way ; lor the trees and the weeds seemed to 
have eaten up the landmarks which she had 
known. Tliere were no longer any traces of 
the long carriage-drive. The branches of the 
trees hung across the path, and the rabbits 
scampered past her feet. Here and there a 
rusted gate barred her way, while a broken- 
down fence reluctantly allowed her to pro- 
ceed ; and, as she made her way resolutely 
past all obstacles, there were other things 
besides the cruel east wind that plucked at 
her sorely. She remembered how many 
and many a time she had been used to trip 
up and down that avenue. She saw the 
moss-covered trunk on which she had liked 
to stand to get a favorite view down at an 
arch of the trees, thinking pleasantly all the 
time of what things she and Simon would 
do when thev should become owners of 
Tobereevil. They would prune and weed, 
and till and plant, until the wilderness 
should be changed into a paradise. They 
would make the mountains glad, and re- 
store the tarnished honor of the Finistons. 
Then the desolation of Tobereevil had pos- 
sessed a charm for her, as the haunt of an 
evil genius which was to be banished one 
day by the Ibrce of her strong good-will. 
Then the mansion itself, — the mansion 
which was just now showing a cold, gray 
shoulder between the trees, had been as the 
castle of vn Oijre, which was to be chancred 
into a home of all blessedness and happi- 
ness. These had been a young girl's joyful 
expectations ; yet now all that she looked 
upon was sunk a hundred times deeper in 



ruin than it had been in the hour of her 
liope. 

Miss Martha did not dwell upon these 
thoughts at all, but gatliered up her wits and 
her skirts, and held both well in control, as 
she confronted the sour visage of the house. 
She rcmeral>ered it well : she had known it 
morose, and threatening, and wo-begone ; 
but she saw now the marks of twenty years 
of extra desolation on its front. It had 
gained an air of surly recklessness, and 
much of its dignity was gone. There was 
a savage raggedness about its chimneys 
and window-sills and door-steps; tufted 
with tall, wild grass, and fluttering with 
streamers of the most flauntinsc weeds. 
The greenness of the earth had not been 
content with eating up the approaches to 
the walls, but seemed resolved to makes its 
way under the very roof itself. 

iliss Martha saw the one cow feeding on 
the lawn, and the few famished hens that 
were pecking about the door-step. The 
door was opened by a dreadful old woman, 
a mass of rags and patches, whose face was 
disfigured apparently by the grime and 
discontent of years; a creature who was 
held in aversion by the country because, 
for some reasons best known to herself, she 
had chosen to devote her services to the 
miser of Tobereevil. It was doubtless but 
seldom that she was required to answer a 
summons at that inhospitable door ; and she 
looked as scared at the wholesome appari- 
tion of Miss Mourne, as if she had been 
suddenly confronted by a gang of thieves. 

All across the vast and empty stone hall, 
and away in the chamber where he stood 
at the moment, Simon Finiston heard 
wrangling at his door. Ohl Tibbie's dis- 
cordant voice made a noise among the raft- 
ers like the sound of a loud quarrel. Miss 
Martha's tones did not travel so far, but 
every harsh note of Tibbie's had an echo 
of its own, and there might have been an 
angry crowd upon the door-step. 

The miser had been pacing up and down 
his room, being in a humor more than usu- 
ally timorous. As he walked he twisted 
his hands together, and at hitervals struck 
his ibrehead in the agony of his mind. He 
was beginning to fear that his memory failed 
him. He was subject to momentary fbrgefc- 
fulness of the exact position of each tittle 
of his possessions. Sometimes, for an in- 
stant, ne could not remember in which 
pocket he had placed the key of the drawer, 
in which he kept the key of the closet, in 
which was hid the key of the desk, where 
lay safely, under heaps of yellow paj)ers, 
the key of the safe in which his money was 
stored. This noise in the hall alarmed 
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him. There were loaded pistols upon a 
bench in a corner, and he placed his hand 
upon one in terror, and looked towards the 
door. The door opened, and Miss Martha 
came in, having vanquished Tibbie, and 
sent her growling to her den. 

" You need not be alarmed, sir," said she 
cheei'fully ; " I am come to rob you of noth- 
ing but a few moments of your time." 

Then these two, who had been lovers, 
looked upon one another. 

The old man was tall, withered, and 
blighted-looking, and so ill-clad that the 
blast from the door seemed to pierce him 
where he stood. It was diflScult to believe 
that he had once been handsome ; yet the 
features were imposing, though hacked by 
the wrinkles and hollows of the flesh. 
Once the countenance had been bland ; but 
there were snarlincr lines defacing it now 
that made one shrink from the creature, 
diadowy as he was. Time had been when 
the powdered curls had hung gracefully 
over the polished forehead, when the com- 
plexion had worn a manly hue above the 
dainty lace of his ruffles, and when his 
well-cut profile had looked all the more 
stately from the becomingness of the quaint 
and jaunty queue. Time had been when 
no finer foot and leg had stepped down the 
country-dance. Now the limbs hung lank 
and limp, the knees clinging together under 
the patched and threadbare garb. 

A violent fit of agitation seized him as 
Miss Martha spoke. Amazement, shame, 
and embarrassment strujrGfled all too^ether 
in his face. It was not the sight of Miss 
Martha that had moved him, but the sound 
of her voice. The twenty years had done 
their work upon her too ; and, out of the 
fogs of his puzzled brain, he might hardly 
have recognized her. She had never been 
a beauty, only one of those maidens whose 
temper and wit idealize the homeliness of 
their features in the eyes of all those who 
come under their spell. A husbnid who 
had married Martha in her y(M^Kgrould 
have gone on thinking her a hei^^Bt) her 
death ; but a lover wno had nd^pm big: 
since her youth would now wonder to find 
that she had altered into a plain-feiitured 
woman. The memory would present her 
as a person of rare charms, rather than a 
creature of mere freshness and comeliness, 
shining with good sense and grace; but 
Simon knew her by her voice, it echoed 
yet her steady self-containment and g6od- 
will, and now that the sparkle had left her 
eyes, it was the truest messenger of the 
spirit still within her. 

The soul of the miser was stabbed on 
the instant by the idea that here was his 



former love come in person to reproach 
him, to try to assert something of her olden 
power, so as to wheedle him into lowering 
her heavy rent. He could not talk to her 
face to face, and he would not ; and as she 
was there confronting him, and, being near- 
est the door, in a way held him prisoner, 
he instinctively put up a blind which 
might enable him to hold parley with her 
at ease. 

A look of cunning gleamed out of the 
confusion of his face, and he became tran- 
quil. 

" Pray be seated, madam," he said with 
an assumption of benevolence and stateli- 
ness. He drew his frail garment around 
him, and sat down on one of the few old 
carved oaken chairs that were in the room. 
To the cushions of these still clung a few 
fragments of the ruby-tinted velvet, which 
had made some attempt at covering them 
when Martha had seen them last. The 
chilly March sun-gleam flickered down out 
of the uncurtained window above his head, 
and laughed over his chair, and lit up the 
variegations of his many-colored robe. 
The room was sheathed in oak; yet the 
floor was rotted and broken in Inany places. 
The spiders had been at work to make 
draperies for the windows, and cobwebs 
were the onlv hanginjirs on the walls. The 
ceiling had been painted; but the damp 
had superadded many pictures of its own, 
whose rude outlines obtruded themselves 
among flowers, and hid smiling, fading 
figures under their grievous blots. 

"I have expected this visit," said Mr. 
Finiston, with a courtly air, while yet Miss 
Martha was trying to right her thoughts, 
which had been somewhat thrown awry by 
the first glimpse of the picture now before 
her. *• You are probably a messenger 
from my tenant at Monasterlea, a rela- 
tion perhaps. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Miss JVlourne many years ago, and I 
see some likeness. A very respectable 
tenant she is, but pays me such a dread- 
fully low rent, — such a dreadfully low 
rent 1 " 

He shook his head from side to side with 
his eyes averted from his visitor, and rub- 
bed his hands slowly, and rocked himself 
in his chair. 

Miss Martha drew her breath hard, and 
gazed at him fixedly. He would not meet 
her eyes. In a few moments her amazement 
abated, and her presence of mind returned. 
She believed that he had recognized her, 
but she could not be sure. At all events, 
either his cunning cowardice or his want 
of memory might make the task she had 
undertaken less difficult. 
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" I need not introduce mvself," she said. 
"It is true I am' but the messenger of an- 
other. I came from Monasterlea, but not 
upon the business of your tenant." 

"Eh? "asked he sharply. "Not upon 
your — not upon her business? What 
then ? Not, 1 hope, with a story from any 
of these smaller rascally tenants who want 
their land for nothing, and would drive a 
wretched landlord to the workhouse ? If 
you come, madam, about them, I will wish 
you a good-morning on the instant. A 
good-morning, madaai. I wish you a very 
good-morning." 

He arose hastily, and made a grotesque 
lx)w, — ^^a tremulous, mocking attempt at 
courtesy ; and his face had begun to work 
with a passion which brought out all those 
snarling lines upon it. 

" Stay, sir I " said Miss Martha ; and her 

3uick, steady tone affected him so that he 
ropped back nervelessly into his chair. 

"I am' come altogether upon affairs of 
your own," said Miss Martha, — " to bring 
you news. Your brother's wife is dead, 
Mr. Finiston." 

He pricke^gw his ears, and sat bolt 
upright. W^ 

" Well, madam, I should not be surpris- 
ed. A spendthrift creature who would 
not thrive. She came here to see me with 
lace trimmings on her dress; but I told 
her my mind, and I pointed out to her the 
destitution that would fall upon her. I 
understand that her husband died of starv- 
ation, the consequence of his improvidence 
and her extravagance. They would have 
dragged me down to want with themselves ; 
but I was much too wise for that. I was 
always a sparing man, madam ; and it is 
thanks to my economy that I have still 
bread to eat, and have got a roof over my 
head." 

" I find that you are misinformed," said 
Miss Martha. " Your brother died of 
fever ; and he was a happy man, and a 
prudent one, while he lived. His wife was 
a noble woman, who for years denied her- 
self many comforts in the hope of being 
able to provide for her son. She has die 
without fulfilling this purpose ; and all her 
slight means have disappeared with Hmrself. 
I have come here expressly to tell you that 
her son is now alone, and without means of 
living ; and her son, sir, is Paul Finiston, 
your nephew and heir." 

The old man's face had grown darker 
and more frightened at every word she 
spoke. 

. " Well, well, well," he said hoarsely, 
clutching his chair with both hands, and 
gazing now straight at Miss Martha, with- 



out thinking of who she was. " Heir, she 
said heir 1 Ay I And pray, madam, who 
says there is any thing to inherit ? Barely 
enough property to keep a man alive, with 
the expenses of a servant, and a cat to 
keep down the rats. Would you rob an 
old man of his crust, madam ? Would you 
take it out of his mouth to give it to a 
youn<j beggar who can work, madam ? " 

*' Tliat is not what we propose, sir," said 
Miss Martha unflinchingly. " We ask you 
to use a small part of your wealth only to 
help the poor boy to independence. Even 
a few hundred pounds" — 
/ A bitter shriek burst from the old man's 
lips ; and he got up trembling in a paroxysm 
ot passion. 

"Away!" he cried, waving his hand 
over his head. " Away 1 you who deserted 
me in my need, and now come back to rob 
me 1 I will not have you sitting there 
looking at me. I will not " — He was 
totterinij towards her with his menacing 
hand ; but poor Miss Martha, cowed at last, 
here rose in trepidation, and fled from the 
house. 

She was too old for tears and lamenting ; 
but she walked home from Tobereevil over 
miles of ground that had grown infinitely 
bleaker since the morning. The cold 
March air seemed to pinch her heart. 

" You who deserted me in my need," 
quoth she tearfully. " Why, was I not 
patient ? was I not patient ? " but Miss Mar- 
tha would have been ashamed to let her 
doubts and regrets be known. None were 
in her confidence but the trees, and the 
primrose drifts, and the chilly blue peaks 
of the hills. She complained of nothing 
when she reached home but a slight touch 
of rheumatism from that pitiless east 
wind. 

In the ejtning she was still a little ill 
from^ker Aeumutism ; so it was May who 
wrote^fcMetter whi(*h Martha had meant 
to wri^^fcAnd young Paul Finiston receiv- 
ed tH^^^hfin^ epistle in his garret : — 




R Paul, — It is Aunt Martha 
writing this letter, only I am 
by acHient holding her pen. Aunt Mar- 
tha wishes to tell you that she has been to 
your uncle, Mr. Finiston ; and that she is 
afraid he will never do any thing to help 
you, unless you come here to see him, 
when, perhaps, he might get fond of you. 
/anf very glad that you have nothing to 
do with him ; ibr he is a dreadful old man, 
and would not give a crumb to save any 
one from starvinGC. Aunt Martha bens that 
you will come here, and stay. She will 
give you a nice little room oil' the cloisters 
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beside the chapel ; and Aunt Martha fiays 
you are a great deal too sensible to be 
afraid of ghosts. She has made some new 
marmalade, and the garden is full of cro- 
cuQ/es. / would like you very much to 
come, but I think it would be happier for 
you to earn your own money, and never 
mind that dreadful old man. Aunt Martha 
sends you a little note, which she says is a 
loan from me, and may be useful on your 
journey down here. 

" I am, dear Paul, ^ 

'' In aunt Martha's name, 
" Your very old friend, 

"May Mourne." 

** How odd that the little one should be 
•wiser than the old woman I*'* said Paul. 
This is the way in which people think 
those the wisest who ajjree with themselves. 
** 1 should like to see her again ; but I have 
no time to stay dallying with children." 

Paul was a man of twenty-one now, 
looking old for his age, and feeling himself 
thirty-six at least. Of course May was 
still the little body in the prim gray pelisse, 
and with the sweet dark eyes. " Afraid 
of ghosts 1 Poor little baby I but she has 
treated me very honestly, and I will tell 
her what I am really afraid of." So Paul 
wrote: — 

" My dear old Friend, — I received 
your Aunt Martha's letter ; and I approve 
so heartily of the sentiments of the person 
who held the pen, that I do not intend vis- 
iting Monasterlea, nor approaching one 
inch nearer to my respectable uncle at 
Tobereevil. I am not quite sure as to 
whether I could play the part of beggar or 
not, having never tried ; but of this I am 
sure, that some hundreds of leagues of the 
sea should come between us. Upon nearer 
acquaintance I might do him some harm. 
Is there not a prophecy included in that 
time-honored curse of our family ? I might 
never be able to forget that I amA kitisman 
of the miser, and might be 
mischief for the sake of sue 
tions. If you do not unde: 
your Aunt Martha, and she 
to you. Tell her, with my heartfelt thanks, 
that I am sorry she undertook a painful 
office for my sake ; that I would fain be in 
the nice little bedroom off the cloisters, but 
I shall find myself sooner in the rigging of 
a foreign ji^essel. There is a captain from 
Liverpool now lying in the docks who will 
give me my passage for my services. I 
have here no prospect that I can see, 
except that of being a clerk or a porter ; 
and I prefer bodily hhor in a new country. 




** And now, my dear little old friend, 
good-by. l^ell your Aunt Martha that I 
accept your loan, and will sew it in my coat 
against time of sickness. Tell her not to 
count it a bad debt. I commit my mother's 
grave to her memory and yours. If you 
keep it in your minds, I shall not feel quite 
deseited. 

"Paul Finiston.'* 

Paul little thought of the storm which 
this letter was to create at Monasterlea. 
Miss Martha turned pale when she read it ; 
and, for the first time in her life, spoke 
angrily to her niece, 

" May I May 1 " she cried, " what was 
in that letter ? I intrusted the writing of 
it to you ; and you have driven the poor 
boy across the sea ! " 

** I did not mean it," said May, weeping. 
'' I only said that I would rather he eam^ 
money for himself." 

** I told you to write a welcome ; and you 
have warned him away," said Miss Martha. 
" Oh I why did I not write myself? The * 
boy will be drowned, and we shall have 
done it between us. Oh, you cruel, 
strange girl I O Elizabeth I poor Eliza- 
beth ! " ^^ 

*^ Aunt Martha I " ss^Huiy, springing 
up alert. " Cannot we go to Dublin and 
stop him ? " 

" Quick, then 1 " said Miss Martha ; 
and in another hour they were upon the 
road. 

Arrived in Dublin, they traced Paul 
from his old dwelling to a humbler lodging. 
Here they were informed that the younj 
man — a gentleman indeed he was — had 
lefl the night before, and gone on board a 
ship lying at the quay. They hurried 
down to the quay, disappointed and hope- 
less, to gaze among the vessels, and ask 
questions. It was early in the morning ; 
and they had been driving all day yester- 
day, and all last night. The sun was shin- 
ing gayly on the bridge as they half crossed 
it, and stood leaning over the side. A ves- 
sel was moving slowly at some distance, 
clumsily disengaging itself from the craft 
around. A faint cheer reached their ears, 
making them look to this quarter; and 
May saw Paul on the deck of the moving 
ship. 

" Where, where ? " said Miss Martha. 

" Oh, Aunt Martha, there I That tall 
young man with his hat off 1 " 

They left the bridge, and hurried along 
the quay. They came almost alongside 
of the ship ; but it was too far away for 
any thing but signs to pass between Paul 
and his friends. He had recognized 
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Miss Martha at once, but not so easily the 
maiden by her side. Her hat had fallen 
back on her shoulders, her face was flushed 
with anxiety and jjrief, her hands were 
involuntarily extended towards the ship. 
Paul folded his arm?, and ^azed sadly at 
her figure till the ship carried him away, 
and crowds of tall masts rose up and hid 
her from his sight. He took her image 
thus away with him, — the loveliest young 
maiden, he thought, his eyes bad ever seen. 



CHAPTER VIH. 

THE WOODS BECKOX. 

Five years have passed since Paul 
Finiston sailed away with the Liverpool 
captain. Many changes have taken place 
of cofcrse. For instance, May is a woman, 
and Aunt Martha has begun to wear spec- 
tacles. The rose-hedges at Monasterlea 
have grown thicker between the garden and 
the tombstpnes, and the grave of Father 
Felix has' gQt a cross; but no events have 
happened of more importance than these. 

The miser of Tobereevll is still a mystery 
of iniquity to the people who starve in 
their cabins to pay him the rents which he 
extorts. He looks a little more shadowy 
and ragged than ever as he glides about 
his grounds, rubbing his lean hands, and 
looking nervously over his shoulder. Peo- 
ple who speak to him say he is more irasci- 
ole than he used to be ; but these are few 
besides old Tibbie, Con the fool, and a sat- 
urnine lawyer who appears at proper inter- 
vals to collect the rents. Con is often at 
Tobereevil. He picks a bone over the 
ashes with Tibbie in the kitchen, and sleeps 
on some straw in a corner. He is the only 
company old Simon will tolerate of an 
evening ; but it is true that the miser 
likes to see him sitting chattering his idiot's 
speech on one of the old oaken chairs oppo- 
site his own, or, still better, performing an- 
tics in the middle of the floor. Perhaps it 
is because any other visitor would require 
.some kind of entertainment in the way of 
food, or drink, or firing, and yet that the 
miser must sometimes see a friend. But 
Tibbie will tell us that Con has a right to 
come and go at Tobereevil. Con is her 
sister's son, and he is also, she says, the 
nephew of Simon. It is a fact that theffe^ ' 
was a third brother, who lived and died in 
poverty at the other end of Ireland. While 
Con was a child Tibbie appeared at Tobe- 
reevil with the urchin by the hand, and told 



her story to every one who met her. Some 
laughed at her, and others Ix^lieved her ; but 
none knew whether she could substantiate 
her claim. At all events she engaged to be 
the miser's housekeeper, and in this situa- 
tion she has remained ever since ; and Con 
comes and goes, and lives about the coun- 
try. Tibbie will tell us that he will inherit 
Tobereevil, having full as good a right as 
the son of that fine captain and his madam 
who came spying here once ; and she asks 
eager questions of the lawyer, who nods his 
head gravely in her witchlike face, and — 
perhaps being afraid of her, as he now and 
then passes nights at Tobereevil — does not 
dash her hopes. As for Con himself, his 
ibol's wits carry no knowledge of the mat- 
ter. All he knows of the miser is that he 
hates him with an instinctive hate and fear, 
mixed with a certain fascination which 
draws the poor lad to Tobereevil, and pre- 
vents his daring to run away when it pleases 
old Simon to call him to his presence. He 
sits gazing uneasily in the old man's eyes, 
like a bird charmed by a hawk ; but he also 
has a curious dread of letting the miser per- 
ceive his disjjust. When urpred to amuse 
him, he does so with the most boisterous of 
frolics ; no man in his senses could so clev- 
erly hide an agony of terror under gambols 
of wild mirth. Con lives so much among 
the people that their wrongs are rankling 
in his heart ; and, though he may not be 
wise enough to understand all things, yet 
he knows the sound of a curse or a sob when 
he hears it; and he has certain ideas 
linked inseparably in his mind, — curses 
and sorrow, and tue name of Simon Finis* 
ton. 

As for Sir John and Lady Archbold, the 
varieties in their lives have been many since 
the day of that wild visit to Monasterlea. 
Her child in health by her side. Lady Arch- 
bold had set herself to work to make up for 
the little time that had been lost ; to forget 
her sorrow, and to enjoy her life. She had 
got her own way, as she had always been 
accustomed to get it ; and she no longer be- 
lieved it poesible that fate or Heaven could 
have ever meant to venture to contradict 
her. She had long assured her husband 
that the motion through the air had alone 
cured their Katherine ; that doctors were 
humbugs, and priests impostors. That 
wary old man had known very well the 
effect of fresh air on such a patient I Yet, 
to be sure, they owed it to themselves to 
seem grateful. They had gone, no doubt, 
to ask a favor; and, after all, the favor had 
been granted. Lady Archbold frowned 
when her husband attempted to check her 
in her haughty discourse, which criticised 
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pretty equally the doings of both heaven 
and earth ; but she made no objection when 
he spoke of sending a present to Monaster- 
lea. Some one there must get a gift from 
their hands, so a present was sent to May 
■with Miss Archbold's love. It was a valua- 
ble work-box of Indian carving, with fittings 
of filigree silver. The little girl had been 
a nice little girl, said Lady Archbold ; and 
Katherine had pronounced her to be high- 
ly agreeable : she was really deserving of 
such a handsome box. And the present 
was accepted, ailer some hesitation on Miss 
Martha's part, and was duly installed as an 
ornament in the parlor at Monasterlea ; 
but May did not hoard it among her treas- 
ures as she would have done had Katherine 
not slighted her dead uncle. She did not 
rub it all over with a loving touch, nor gaze 
at it with delight, as she often did Paul's 
black cross. The box took its place as an 
ornament of the house, and was admired, 
and nothing more. 

Lady Archbold's plan of self-indulgence 
included the over-indulgence of her 
daughter. Katherine was allowed to do 
any thing she pleased, to have all she 
wished for, to love and entertain herself 
with any one sh.e fancied, to dislike whom 
she chose, and to punish whom she disliked. 
She was Lady Archbold's only child ; and 
it was good enough work for the world to 
amuse her with the best it had to give. 
Had she been less beautiful, her father 
would have perceived sooner what in the 
end he had to see ; he had to admit that 
the girl was growing up ignorant and un- 
ruly. She would not learn nor obey. Her 
passions were boisterous, her covetousness 
unbounded. Her appetite for praise, for 
amusement, for display and power, were 
alike insatiable and intolerable. She was 
becoming irksome, even to her parents. So 
Katherine was at last taken from Cam- 
lough, whence many weeping governesses 
had departed in their time, and was placed 
at a boardin<;-school in England. 

But even then all the trouble was not 
over. Whatever might be the reason, 
Katherine Archbold did not remain long 
at any one school. Mistresses were too 
harsh, companions too exacting, or Kather- 
ine was unmanageable and selfish. Sir 
John and Lady Archbold found the whole 
world in cruel conspiracy against their 
idol. At last they took her abroad, and 
placed her at a fashionable Parisian school. 
Here, afler some time, there were no longer 
complaints of her ; and, afler two years, she 
was found a woman fully grown, with her 
beauty quite developed, a thousand fascina- 
tions and accomplishments acquired, and 



with manners as silken as her hair. Aga'a 
Lady Archbold was triumphant over fate. 
Her effort had vanquished yet another threat- 
ened disappoi n tment. The father and mother 
exulted over her, and carried her away, 
glorifying her to the fullest satisfaction of 
their pride. They decked her, and flattered 
her, and bowed down before her; And, 
after some months of travelling up and 
down in foreign countries, they took her to 
London, and presented her to the world. 
And then there came more travelling and 
visiting among English friends. A home, 
however noble, being hidden behind Irish 
mountains, was not likely to be soon sought 
by Miss Archbold. 

It was just about this time, when Kath- 
erine was dancing out her first season, and 
while May Mourne, a young woman of an- 
other sort, was waxing towards a healthier 
maturity, that old Tibbie made a move at 
Tobereevil, which was destined to have an 
influence on the lives of the two girls. 

The miser was sick. What was the 
matter with him no one knew outside the 
gates ; for Simon would not hear of a doc- 
tor, and Tibbie undertook to cure him. 
True, it was said that Tibbie knew more of 
the rank and poisonous growths that were 
hidden in the darkest spots in the heart of 
the Wicked Woods than of kindly and 
healing herbs such as restore human life ; 
but Tibbie knew what she was about, and 
she undertook to cure her master. 

He lay in a sick-room, the ceiling 6f 
which let in the rain. The windows were 
stuffed with rags in sundiy places, and the 
wind came in boldly through many loop- 
holes and crannies. The blankets were 
scant on the bed; but this did not matter, 
as the miser would not remove any of his 
ordinary clothing. He wore vest and hat 
and boots as he lay, with a stick at his hand 
to help him to spring up if needful. Did 
he lie in his bed as a sick man should lie, 
he mi'>ht be cheated into a serious iHness. 
In the end he should be made away with as 
dead, while some one would get hold of his 
possessions. Tibbie's moving shadow, as 
she prowled about, haunted him from all 
corners of the room. Tibbie miijht want 
to Strangle him were he not ready to defend 
himself with that stick. He hated Tibbie ; 
and his fears distorted her into a demon, 
whereas she was only a cunning old woman. 
And Con was his only refuse Irom Tibbie ; 
yet»the miser was too sick to relish the 
pranks of his fool. 

Tibbie never brought him his scanty 
messes of food, nor his dose of healing 
herbs, that she did not also administer a bit- 
ter which he could not swallow ; to wit, a 
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hint that her master should make his 
wilL 

** Make it, an' si^n it, an' IcK-k it bye," 
she wi»uM Kiv. ** It won*t shout nor pii'K)n 
ye. It won't cive ye t'ltver nor chulic. 
Ye'll live tiie lon;^.*r lor knowiu'that all ve 
have'll jio to |Kx>r inniccnt Con, yi*r 
brother's own child, instead of l>ein* wni<- 
tled over, an' torn to bit? bv sthran^rers. 
llie >iuip'e lx>y'il put nothin* to waste, but 
keep up the p.ace a< it's always been kep', 
an' be a credit to the family name." 

The luiser 'jruaned under her han<]s, but 
pave her lair words, because he was afraid 
of her. He was obstinate, however, and 
would not s:iii>fy her. Then she bejran to 
puni>h him. She kindled a lar^e fire in 
the hun!xry jrrate, consuminj; coals and 
wood hetbre his eyes with such s|)eetl that 
the miser cried at the waste, as thou:^h his 
own withered l)ones had been cracklin*^ in 
(he furnace. Tlien she brought wine to 
his side, and fat ro:isted hens, and larire 
rolls of butrer, and tea, and ham, l)esides 
every other delicacy that couM be had in 
the countrv, takiuLC care to maunit'v the 
cost of each dish as she laid it betbre him ; 
and, when she had tortured him suflicienllv 
in this wav, she went awav, and lett him 
unattended in his lair. At last he decd.ired 
that he coidd deny her no lon;xer, but must 
crave her to brini; him ink and a pen. He 
would hi'f her to stand by while he wrote 
to his lawyer. The lawyer must come 
quickly, and draw up the will. 

Now was Tibbie's moment of exultation. 
She felt rewarded for all her ini^enuity 
when she saw the miser's lean hand scrawl- 
ing the words over the paper ; but Tibbie 
was not able to read, or she would have 
known even then that her master had out- 
witted her. 

Tibbie hatl crone too far, had been a 
thon;^ht too clever. She had tortured him, 
so that lie desired to be revenj^ed on her. 
He had never believed Con to be his broth- 
er's son ; would not have suHered him to 
come near him if he had. Tibbie was an 
impostor, but she was useful to him. Con 
was an impostor, but he amused him. But 
now Tibbie must be punished, and there 
was a nephew named Paul. He would tor- 
ment his tormentor by bringing her face to 
face with the heir of Tobereevil. Heir of 
Tobereevil I The very thought of such a 
title enraged him ; but Tibbie must be 
punished. 

So the letter to the lawyer contained 
instrnctions relating to an advertisement. 
Through the medium of every English and 
Irish p. I per notice was to be given to one 
Paul Finiston that his presence was ear- 



nestly requested at TobereeviL The lawyer 
read' the letter thrice over, and turned it 
upsiile down, and tumcnl it inside out; 
but there was no mistake about it, and the 
advertisement went tiving over the world. 
But loni; before the notice fell under 
Paul's eye the miser was well and stronger 
than he had been for many years. Tibbie 
had f.illen back into her proper place, 
knowing that her master had slipped 
throujh her fin:rers this time. The miser's 
anxiety to punish Tibbie had jjrowa weak- 
er, while his superstitious dread of his kins- 
man had returned with more than its former 
stren-jth ; and he was fully prepared to 
resist Paul Finiston, if so be the lad should 
prove so greedy as to obej" his uncle's sum- 
mons. 



CHAPTER rX. 

KATHERINE WITH A LOVER. 

The Archbolds had been out of the 
country fur two or three years. Those 
hopes and fears, and anxieties and deliiihts, 
about their troublesome and idolized 
dau-jhter had kept them in such a tumult 
of going and coming, and not knowing 
where they were to be next, and what they 
were to <lo afterwards, that they never had 
been able to dras themselves so lar out of her 
i*each as to repo^^e themselves, even for a 
day in the solitude of Camlough; but 
now thev were comini; home. The news 
spread gladly over the country. Sir John 
was a good landlord, and pleasant-spoken . 
with his j)eople. He was " that kind, you \ 
wouldn't think he was a gintleman at all," 
whereas the a'jrent might be " an imperor 
for impidence I " There would be no more 
ejectments ; there would be no more snap- 
ping of whips in an honest but helpless man's 
face ; for the agent was better-mannered 
when the master was in the country. Even 
the ladies got a welcome, which, in truth, 
they had never earned. It was a fine 
thing, after all, to have a grand lady going 
stepping about the mountains, even though 
Lady Archbold's high nose might be a 
thing of awe to the peasant. So the Arch- 
bolds were at home ; and they had brought 
with them an Anglo-American mother and 
her son, about whom there is a story which 
shall be told. 

It mav be that this castle of Camlough 
was not m reality more magnificent than 
many other dwellings of its kind. Per- 
haps here surprise added something to 
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splendor. The castle in itself was an im- 
posing mass of stateliness, old and gray 
enough to accord with the scenery around 
it ; yet with no signs of decay, strong and 
grand, and overflowing even through its 
windows and doors with the fulness of the 
adornments and luxuries of the day. The 
valley in which it stood was in reality 
" Camlough in the hills; " for the hills had 
opened and made place for it down among 
their knees, kept away the harsher winds, 
and invited down the kindly sun, till, under 
their fostering care, it had grown rich in 
fertility and beauty. The loveliness of its 
glens and dingles made fairy-land in the 
fissures of the awful rocks which overhung 
it, where delicate foliage had climbed 
dizzy heights, clothed them with color, 
and softened their wild outlines. The 
scarlet berries and light plumage of the 
mountain-a.sh hung clear against the deep 
blue sky. A hundred waterfalls made sil- 
ver tracks down the brown-purple steeps 
of the mountains, like gleaming stairways 
into the clouds ; and there were lakes in 
the violet summits of those broom-covered 
mountains, and wildernesses of beautv in 
their hollows. A torrent roared all winter 
at the back of the castle, on its way from 
^ome lofty tarn to the. sea; for at one side 
the valley the encircling hills gave way, 
and the blue Atlantic filled the gap on the 
horizon, with its flecks of creamy rock and 
amethystine islands, its flights of white 
birds and rare flittinfic sails. Crafib from 
the nearest fif^hing-villase on the coast 
would shelter betimes under the clilfs ; and 
sometimes a stranger would alight upon 
the warm gold sands of the creek to ex- 
plore this nook of beauty, which was so 
generously cultivated and so fruitful ; so 
bidden from the world, as if giants had 
built it round with strorig, high walls on 
j)urpose to keep it a solitude forever. 
Seals would bask upon the sand in the 
sun; and it was haunted by a mermaid, 
who was to be seen swimming round the 
headlnnds in the gloaming. Golden eagles 
barked to one another over the mouths of 
the deep caves through whrch the high 
green water with thunder and music rolled 
itself heavily into mysterious abysses of* 
the earth, coming back again moaning, 
with much tumult and confusion. 

The castle itself stood at the back of 
the valley, well set against the brawniest- 
wooded mountain of the range. Blooming 
cardens gathered round it, blushing up to 
its windows, and laughing in at its doors, 
and wandering thence into wide, mossy 
lawns, and soft, leafy sloj)es and dells. 
There was an exuberant growth of flowers 



everywhere ; and people fancied that their 
colors were more brilliant at Camlough 
than at any other place. Certain it is that 
fruits would ripen here in open air that 
would not grow out of hot-house in other 
parts of the land. A walk round the back 
premises of the castle explained the mys- 
tery of how every thing was done in order, 
and kept in order, in the place as perfectly 
as thou^jh Camlough were an outskirt of 
London. All around a vast paved yard 
cottages stood in rows, which were the 
homes of the tradesmen whoqi it was use- 
ful to have at hand ; and there were trees 
growing in the middle of the yard, and 
garden-beds round the windows of the cot- 
tages. Trees leaned over the walls, and 
nodded about the chimneys, and the peaks 
of the encircling mountains looked over 
into the yard. The good wives knew 
better than to be untidy ; for many pretty 
presents came from the castle to the thrifty 
housewife : and they would sit out of the 
sun under their trees with their sewing, 
while their children were playing about 
them, and their good men were busy in thei . 
sheds at the end of the vard. 

Thus it was that Sir John dwelt among 
his people like a feudal lord surrounded by 
his retainers. Numbers of his tenants 
lived high above on the hills, or their 
dwellings nestled in bloomy places between 
the rocks, by the side of running streams, 
or peeped from behind shelter of rugged 
clins against the sea. There was no scar- 
city of any thing about Camlough, neither 
of human beings, nor of kine, nor of flocks, 
nor of birds, nor . of deer and other wild 
animals, nor of the produce of the earth. 

It was midsummei time ; and Katherine 
entertained a hay-making group, sitting 
under a haycock in a meadow, telling 
them anecdotes of the neighborhood, giv- 
ing ludicrous descriptions of the people, 
including the miser of Tobereevil and the 
dead monk who had lived at Monasterlea. 
It was the midsummer heat that specially 
reminded her of that strange, wild visit that 
she had once paid to the monastery ; and 
she related the story for the amusement of 
her guests. She was aware that this was 
a picturesque incident in her life ; and it 
charmed her to sketch herself as the centre 
of a picture. There was at least one per- 
son by her side who was eager to swallow 
any morsel which her vanity might throw 
him. It was scarcely likely that any young 
man should be many hours at Camlough, 
and not be written down in the list of 
Katherine's suitors ; it was still less likely 
that he should be welcome there if he 
chose to keep his heart to himself. Kathe- 
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rine was a queen who would have none 
around her but her courtiers. In the pres- 
ent instance here was a willing if a suffer- 
ing captive, who had already graced many 
triumphs of his royal mistress. The name 
of this unfortunate was Christopher Lee. 
He was not a wit, nor a genius, nor hand- 
some; neither was he as yet a millionnaire. 
Whether he ever should be the latter or 
not was a question at ])resent in the 
balance. It seemed hanging upon the 
blowing of a straw. It all lay at the 
mercy of a woman's little humor, — a yes 
or a no, a smile or a frown ; for Chris- 
topher was one of those headlon'jj people 
who will stake the whole world upon a die. 
He was a large, light-haired, long-faced 
youth, with i'air, dim eye?, and not over- 
much brains under his smooth, pale fore- 
head. His long, eager lips were too nervous 
and full of feeling to keep safe company 
with the simplicity of his eyes, lie was 
not like a man to do well with the world 
unless fortune might choose to take liim in 
her lap, and make a pet of him : and this 
had seemed a likely chance ; for fortune is 
very fond of odd playthings. She could 
not have done better than to take Chris- 
topher on her knee ; and this is the young 
man of whom a story could be told. To 
be the heroine of that story was Katherine 
Archbold's liveliest excitement at this mo- 
ment; and it must be said that she looked 
fit to be the heroine of the most fascinating 
tale that ever was told, as she sat against 
a hayrick, holding a hat crowned with 
poppies above her golden head. 

It oui;ht to be a pleasant task to describe 
Miss Arch bold. The description of a 
blonde beauty is always charming ; and 
Katherine was a blonde of the most jjenuine 
type. Her hair was of the purest sun- 
color. When loosened, it fell round her 
like a cloak, silken in texture, rippling and 
flossy, and descending below her knees. 
When tied and pinned up in the order of 
fashion, it was found woven into a massive 
crown of gold, which alone proclaimed her 
a queen by its glory upon her head. Her 
features came as near to the old Greek 
model as features ever do in these countries ; 
and her eyes were blue, — the light-receiv- 
ing, forget-me-not blue. The only thing you 
could find fault with was the expression of 
her mouth ; but not many people thought 
of it, as it certainly did not mar the physi- 
cal beauty of her face. The mouth in itself 
was a handsome one, but to a few observers 
there was a failure somehow. Through all 
the many changes of the countenance it was 
not found to be a mobile mouth. It would 
keep a hard secret well while the eyes were 



declaring that this face was the most tell- 
tale face ever seen. Sometimes a tinge of 
cruelty constrained it to be frank, and to 
pain those worshippers who might be 
watchinjj for its smiles. And unfortunately 
this cruelty was now the mischievousness of 
fun ; but the cruelty of a will that would 
not sufferitself to bo crossed. She was tall 
and robust, and stately in her carriage, 
and more costly as to her raiment than a 
princess. 

" I wish I had seen that old monk," said 
Christopher, rolling his pale eyes with en- 
thusiasm. " But for hiui," he added to 
Katherine, " you might not be in the world ; 
and what would my life have been then ? ** 
he asked blankly, as he looked this new 
idea in the face. 

*' You are a fool," said Katherine emphat- 
ically, but in the softest whisper. 

Christopher gazed up at her, and blinked 
with delight. He accepted her accusation, 
and enraptured himself over the idea of his 
folly. It was true that he had staked 
every thing on her caprice ; but he dreamed 
that all goodness and happiness were to be 
included in the reward of his venture. In 
the end that was soon to come, liis foolish- 
ness must be found equal to the most cau- 
tious wisdom. This is what she had hinted 
in her more serious moods ; and who would 
dare insinuate that she was untrue ? 

" A ridiculous little mummy of a mian," 
went on Katherine. 

" Who is dead, however," interrupted 
her father very gently. ** Come, Kate, we 
are not goinj; to lau^rh at dead men." 

Miss Archbold bowed her head, and 
frowned under the shelter of her hat, and 
exerted severe control over her temper 
while she tore up fresh roses in her fingers. 

" That is how 1 am afraid you will tear 
up my heart," said Christopher, trying to 
make a joke ; but a flash lirom her eyes 
made him quail as he spoke, while the next 
moment he was blinded by a shower of 
rent rose-leaves. 

" Oh, you fool, you fool ! " murmured 
Katherine, who had seen his fright, and 
who had melted again as suddenly as she 
had flamed. Christopher was himself again ; 
for that musical murmur of a curious pet 
name was the very signal and watchword 
of his delight. And he was right in expect- 
ing that she would now be very good to him ; 
for she dropped him one sweet word after 
another, while she picked up her flowers, 
and pretended to put them to rights again ; 
as if sorry for the destruction she had 
made. 

Mrs. Lee sighed as she looked at the 
picture of the beautiful young woman sit- 
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ting smiling in the hay, and the bewitched 
young man at her feet. Mrs. Lee was a 
troubled-looking woman, with large brown 
eyes, and very oild manners. This son of 
hers was like to break her heart. 

Sir John stood a little aloof from the 
group, and had evidently at this moment 
got something on his mind. He had done a 
good-natured thing, and was nervous about 
confessing it. He was not master of his 
castle which peojile envied him; but the 
truth came out at last, — he had invited a 
young friend to pay a visit to his daugh- 
ter. 

'* Not the old lady from Monasterlea, 
I hope ? " said Katherine, without a 
frown. 

" No," said the father, laughing because 
relieved of his secret. " Not the old lady, 
only the little girl." 

Katherine hesitated to smile, but after- 
wards smiled brijjhtlv. The recollection of 
little May was very pleasant to her. There 
never had been a lover on her list who 
had admired her more frankly than little 
May. 

** It was rather premature of you to give 
an invitation," said Lady Archbold, who 
had not seen Katherine's smile. " The 
girl was a nice child enough when we saw 
her ; but, brought up in the wilderness as 
she has been, the chances are that she is 
uncouth and uneducated." 

Katherine rather liked this suggestion. 

" Whether or not," she said imperiously, 
" we are goinsc to have her here." 

" Certainly, my darling, if you wish it," 
her ladyship said huriiedly. And then 
seeing that Mrs. Lee looked strangely at 
her, she drew away that lady to stroll with 
her under some distant trees, and to ex- 
plain by the way how generous and hospi- 
table her dear Katherine was, and what a 
lively attachment she had always cherished 
to a stupiil little girl whom she had not 
seen for years. Sir John also made a 
thankful escape, being relieved of his con- 
fession, and having regained his peace of 
mind. 

When the elders had gone, Katherine 
stood up, yawned a httle, threw herself 
back against the haycock, and remained 
reclinin'^ there, as if lazily enjoying her 
hfe, and the sunshine, and every soft influ- 
ence of the moment. She gazed towards 
the clouds, the hills, the trees, the lawns, 
and then slowly brought her eyes to Chris- 
topher's gaze, which was bent upon her full 
at the time. Then she smiled in his eyes, 
just as if she had been a true-hearted 



woman who had pledged her love, and was 
not ashamed of its being seen. 

" Katherine, Katherine 1 " cried Christo- 
pher, as if in bodily pain, " why will you 
love to torture me ? Why will you not 
speak out at once? When will you an- 
swer me ? When will you promise to be 
my wife ? " 

She took his outstretched hand tenderly 
in her own, and patted it soothingly with 
her jewelled fingers. 

** Poor little Christopher 1 " she said, 
" poor dear Christopher ! why will you not 
be patient ? " 

*• Because I love you ! " broke oat the 
poor youth ; " I love you, — bitterly I " And 
he fairly burst into tears. 

** I do not like bitter love," said Kathe- 
rine coldly, letting fall his hand. 

Christopher dashed off his tears, and 
turned aside with an impulse of sullen 
shame. 

" It is hard to know how to please," he 
said, " when one's heart is breaking." 

" Break injr. is it V " said Katherine 
lightly. " Oh, no I don't let it be so foolish. 
Come, now, you need not look so sad. Why 
should we hurry over the pleasant part of 
life ? There is no reason for haste, is 
there ? " 

" There is reason for haste," said Chris- 
topher vehemently. 

** Nay, now, what is it ? " said Katherine, 
staring at him. 

But Christopher's unruliness was over for 
the present. He had blushed crimson, and 
had nothing more to say. He folded his 
long arms, and gazed doggedly on the 
ground. 

" Come, now, you are sulky I " said 
Katherine. " Cannot you be good-tem- 
pered V And I was just going to offer you 
a treat." 

" A treat," echoed Christopher, without 
raisinoj his eyes. 

"Yes, a treat." She laid her hand 
coaxingly on his arm. ** Are you quite too 
ill-humored to ride with me to-morrow ? " 

" Not quite," replied Christopher, u!\- 
bending. 

" In that case, I am going to Monasterlea," 
said Katherine. 

" To Monasterlea ? " said Christopher 
astray. 

** Yes : to unearth a young woman out 
of the ruins." 

And Katherine laughed gayly, expect- 
ing a new excitement in the meek-eyed 
worship which little May was going to 
give her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MAY WITHOUT A LOVER. 

May was now twenty years old, and 
she considered herself past her youth. 
She had known herself a tail younj:j person 
eince the age of filleen ; and five years make 
a long time to look back upon. She had 
now cast off the crazy imaginations of her 
earlier days, and settled down to serious 
middle age. She would have given a very 
bad account of her past life, if you could 
by any subtlety have entrapped her into 
talking al)Out herself. She would have 
told you that she had been an idle, roving 
scapegrace, spending her time wandering 
over moors and hfiunting mountain-caves, 
making acquaintance with rabbit-burrows 
and plovers* nests. She had cultivated the 
excitement of lurking in ambush for hours 
to watch the flijjhts of an eajjle, and the 
luxury of lying on her back in the long, 
warm broom, to enjoy with perfect ease the 
ecstasy of the lark. She had so lived 
among the animals and birds, that she had 
made sisters and brothers of them in her 
own wild way, and believed that they sym- 
pathized with her thoughts, while she had 
a scent and instinct equal to their own. 
To be sure she had picked up a little learn- 
ing by the way ; but every thing that was 
useful she had been apt to forget, whereas 
every thing that was visionary and roman- 
tic had clung to her without effort upon her 
part. If she had got poetry by heart, and 
carefully studied portions of Shakspeare 
and others masters, it was for the pleasure 
that it gave her, and not through studious 
desires. Part of her delijiht in it was the 
reciting of passages aloud to the winds and 
the birds, while perched upon a rock in 
some of her favorite wildernesses. If she 
had read tales and romances with breath- 
less excitement, it was that she found an 
unutterable interest in making her way 
into a world of life and movement, thronged 
with varieties of people who were in every 
way dirterent from herself and Aunt Mar- 
tha. If she devoured the Bible and the 
lives of the saints, it was because they kin- 
dled a magnificent sense of awe within her, 
and made existence supernatural and 
heroic. She had composed psalms out of 
her own worshipping heart, and sung them 
up to the clouds as she tramped about the 
hills. She had gathered round her dogs, 
and tame rabbits, and jackdaws, and impro- 
vised lonsj leojends and romances for their 
benefit, in which figured crowds of motley 
characters, angels and devils, fairies and 



witches, heroes and villains, every beauti- 
ful embodiment of goodness and ugly in- 
carnation of wickedness. She had learned 
reading from curiosity, spelling from read- 
inir, grammar by observation, history in 
brilliant patches and pictures, and French 
and Italian by instinct, ear, and fancy. 
She picked up foreign languages as she 
picked up a tune. Geo^jraphy, she would 
declare, had altogether slipped through her 
fingers ; but she knew the names of most 
places, whether they were near or far away, 
and what kind of people were found living 
in them. She knew all about Australia, 
because Paul Finiston was there. In her 
rovinjTs and questionings, readings and 
speculations, one idea had been uppermost 
in her mind, — life was a great mvsterv of 
joy. In order to penetrate it she climbed 
high rocks, battled with strong winds, con- 
sulted birds, beasts, and books, basked in 
the sun, dreamed by the fireside, prayed, 
laughed, wept, talked, mused ; and at last, 
when she had explored every outlet of her 
life to its extreme limits, and wrought her- 
up to a very high pitch of nervous fancy, 
Aunt Martha, who had been quietly observ- 
ing her, spoke. It was now quite time 
that she should give up her childish free- 
dom, and settle down into a useful, 
well-conducted young woman. On that 
occasion. May had burst into passionate 
tears. The hucndrum life that she was 
dreading had overtaken her. Time would 
not spare her to her dear wild life. On 
receiving her lecture she had disappeared 
instantly, and for the day ; but, in the even- 
ing, she presented herself in the parlor, tidy 
in person, serious, and ashamed. She was 
going to do all, and be all, that was ex- 
pected of her. 

So now. May, being twenty years old, 
and havinof been ior three years laboring: 
earnestly to tame herself, and walk in quiet 
ways, may be fairly said to have sown her 
wild oats. She wore housewifely clothing 
and smooth hair. She had put aside ro- 
mances and plays and poems, and set her- 
self to graver studies. She took to making 
pastry, and spent a considerable time at 
her spinning-wheel. She relinquished her 
idea that an excessive joy was the object 
of life,,and prayed night and morning to be 
delivered from her dreams and fancies. 
She even thought of a likely spot for her 
grave, and wondered if it could be possible 
she should live to be as old as Aunt* Mar- 
tha, and then perhaps live longer still. 
In the mean time she was good to her poor 
neighbors, and as helpful as she was able ; 
and she kept up her intercourse with the 
animals and birds. When she went out of a 
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morning to the sunny side of the ruin, and, 
nestlin;^ in the ivy, stretched out a hand 
and made a cooing sound, they all came 
round her, rabbits and pheasants and dogs 
and ducks and geese and chickens, the 
calf and the donkey, and the jackdaws 
from the belfry. Tame and wild, they clus- 
tered about her, and fed at her feet, or out 
of her hand ; but she petted them now as 
a superior being, not as formerly when she 
was only their companion and playfellow. 
The enactment of this scene was the one 
folly of her day, all the rest of the time 
being spent in serious behavior and steady 
occupation. She was as staid and demure 
as any one could wish, or as any one could 
regret to see her. Miss Martha beheld 
the wholesome change in the girl, but 
thouorht all the time that the chanjje was a 
liitle too extreme. Yet how was this to be 
avoided ? What ought a young girl to be ? 
Aliss Martha looked back into her own 
youth, and sought in vain for any experi- 
ence which might apply to her niece. Miss 
Martha had never been imaginative. 
'Where one young person lives entirely 
with elder people, in an atmosphere at 
once antiquated and still, romantic and 
wild, it is likely that the young spirit will 
be either too much oppressed, or too much 
emancipated. Miss Martha did not quite 
see this ; but she knew that a little change 
was sometimes wholesome for young peo- 
ple, and she wished that May had a little 
change. 

Thus she had not given an absolute de- 
nial when Sir John had expressed a wish 
to see May at Camlough. She had con- 
veyed the idea to the gentleman, that, if the 
ladies of his family exerted themselves 
properly, she would not insist that the thing 
could not be done. May, on hearing of the 
matter, had looked a little frightened, and 
had said very gravely, " I think I would 
rather not go." Yet a certain controlled 
excitement of expectation had evidently 
hung about her since. 

On the day when Katherine came from 
Camlough to seek her, May, as it happened, 
was busy in the kitchen. Bridget was out 
for a holiday ; and Miss Martha had stepped 
down to the meadow with old Nannv to 
hold counsel over a sickly cow. The sun 
was hot and strong, the yellow blind in the 
kitchen was down, and the window open ; 
there was a pot of lavender and sweet-mar- 
joram on the window-sill, and the fire 
winked under the saucepans ; the walls were 
glittering with tin implements; and, in 
the middle of the red- tiled floor, sat May, 
shelling peas into an earthen dish. She 
was smooth ^nd neat, and looked suitable I 



to the time and place in her apron and 
green gingham gown. 

From fiheen to twenty May had gained 
in beauty. She was not of more than mid- 
dle height, her figure full yet slender, and 
replete with all womanly curves and fair 
lines. Her features were hardly so much 
regular as harmonious, large enough for 
dignity, yet small enough for feminine 
grace. Her eyes had still that brown-pur- 
ple hue which Paul Finiston had thought 
so lovely, still those circling tinges of shad- 
ow which had charmed the old monk. Her 
hair was black, with a tinge of brown in it, 
her complexion of a creamy fairness, which 
made the darkness of her eyes very deep 
and striking, and a blush upon her face very 
perceptible and beautiful. Her mouth was, 
perhaps, the jewel of her face. Most Hps 
can express joy in smiles and trouble in 
heaviness. It is a rarer thing to see a 
mouth which shows involuntarily all the 
subtle shades of I'eeling that hover between 
pleasure and pain, all the flickerings of 
fancy, perhaps the nervousness and Stead- 
fastness of a difficult courage. When you 
knew May a while, you forgot about the red- 
ness of her lips atid the loveliness of their 
curves : you thought more about their thou- 
sand unuttered revelations. 

" What an odd, ridiculous place 1 " cried 
Katherine, as she and her cavalier rode 
up to the gate of Monasterlea. And there 
was more here to discern of grandness 
and quaintness than Miss Archbold could 
take note of in a week. An artist would 
have seen it at a glance ; but Katherine 
was not an artist, and saw something very 
unfinished in the majestic ruin with the 
homely cottage in its arras ; the picturesque 
confusion of crosses and rose gardens, 
blooming hedges and black archways ; the 
acres of mounded graveyard upon one side, 
and upon the other, and farther away, the 
corn-fields and the sweet farm-lands. It is 
true she had seen the place long ago ; but 
she had not then thought it so exceedingly 
ineleijant. 

"It is fine ! " cried Christopher, with a 
touch of that enthusiasm which Katherine 
had never felt, but immediately relapsed 
into a strain which pleased her better, 
" You beautified the whole place when you 
visited it years ago," he said, raving raptu- 
rously as he received her into his arms 
from her saddle. 

The door of Miss Martha's dwelling stood 
open, and the blinds were all down to keep 
out the heat. There was no one about, and 
it suited Miss Archbold's humor at the mo- 
ment rather to walk in without ceremony, 
than to stand knockinor at the door. Meet- 
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ing no one, she proceeded to explore the 
house, looking into rooms lefl and ritrht, and 
perfectly unconcerned as to how the dwell- 
ers in the cottage miirht approve of her in- 
trusion. A mocking laugh from the passage 
came floating over the pea-pods and dishes 
to May, who k'X)ked up with notice of some- 
thing unusual in the house ; and there 
stood Katherine and her lover in the door- 
T^ay. 

As May arose, with quickened eye and 
color, in a pretty confusion to meet her, it 
must be confessed that Katherine received 
a shock. She had not counted on finding 
any thing so lovely here ; did not want any 
thing so lovely at Canilough. But a mo- 
ment passed, and the whisper of vanity had 
soothed and appeased her. She was more 
beautiful by far even than this ; so much so, 
that there never could bo rivalry between 
herself and this mountain-reared maiden. 
And in some sense the whisper spoke truth. 
As a mere piece of flesh and blood, as a 
statue of perfection to be measured and 
criticised, she was a handsomer creature 
than May. 

" You have not forgotten me ? " she said, 
smiling, and holding out both her hands, 
while the folds of her riding-habit fell away 
from them, making gracelul drapery all 
round her on the floor. 

" No, indeed," said May, stepping for- 
ward to take the hands. 

" This is not my firat visit to Monaster- 
lea," said Katherine tenderly, " and I have 
very good reason to remember the first." 

" She is changed," thought May trium- 
phantly. ** And how beautiful she is ! 
Now I should like to go to Camlough." 

"Your aunt has promised you to us," 
said Katherine, " and I have come to know 
when we may expect you." And all the 
while Miss Archbold was wondering how 
May would -look if she were not dressed 
like a housemaid. 

" But she cannot have much wardrobe 
here," she calculated, " and we shall get 
her as she is." 

" Aunt Martha is in the meadow," said 
May. " Shall we go out and meet her ? It 
is a pretty walk." 

" (/hristopher. Miss Mourne ; Miss Mourne, 
Mr. Lee," said Katherine, and the three 
young people stepped out into the sunshine. 
And then May remembered that she had 
heard that Miss Archbold was engaojed to 
be married to a wealthy young gentleman 
who was staying at the house. This was 
the second young gentleman whom May 
had ever spoken to, and naturally she com- 
pared him with the first. Mr. Lee was 
Amiable and manly-looking enough, but he 



' had not the countenance and bearing of 
Paul. 

^liss Martha was still en<;a<;ed in her 
conference with Nanny over the cow, when 
she saw the three young figures bearing 
down upon her from the gate into the fields. 

*• Ah, this is very pleasant ; Miss Arch- 
bold herself," said Miss Martha. " May shall 
certainly go : it will do her a world of good. 
And I declare there is the peddler coming 
across the hill. Nanny, run and stop the 
peddler. How lucky that he should come 
at this time 1 " 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PEDDLER AT MONASTBRLEA. 

Two hours afterwards the parlor was 
all draped with the contents of the peddler's 
pack, while the peddler himself was being 
regaled in the kitchen, with Nanny piling 
his plate upon one hand, and Bridget co- 
quetting with him on the other. Silks of 
many colors were festooned from the man- 
tle-piece, the table, and a brilliant tabinet 
had been flung for display round Miss Mar- 
tha's shoulders. May, meanwhile, leaning 
with her elbows on the back of an arm- 
chair, examined these splendors which had 
been spread out for her choice. 

" Now, May, do look at this tartan silk," 
said Miss Martha persuasively. " Nothing 
could be prettier with your dark hair." 

" I'd rather have black, Aunt Martha." 

" But you have nothing else nice except 
white muslin, child. You will make your- 
self look like a magpie." 

" Not a magpie ; only a crow one day, 
and a pigeon the next. I needn't be a par- 
rot, need I V " 

** Well, well, have your own way. In 
my time young girls did not dress them- 
selves in black, except for mourning." 

"Have the tartan silk yourself, Aunt 
Martha." 

" No, no, child : my day is over ; but at 
least I am going to pick you a bunch of 
bright ribbons." 

The peddler was called in to disclose the 
prices of his wares. He was a rather gypsy- 
like young man, with a red-brown etin, 
bushy black beard, and thick black hair, 
almost covering his forehead. A pair of 
bright dark eyes shone from under his 
heavy brows. He wore a suit of gray frieze 
and a low-crowned hat, and he blushed 
under the brownness of his skin when ush- 
ered into the presence of the ladies. He 
shot one keen glance at May, where she 
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stood leaning with her elbows on the back 
of her chair, and then drooped his eyes, and 
blushed again, so that Miss Martha set him 
down in her mind at once as a highly ap- 
preciative as well as modest young man. 
He was a stranger too ; and she was curious 
to know where he had come from. 

" Ahem ! this is not our own peddler, my 
dear ? " she said to May, as if willing to be 
persuaded that her eyes had deceived 

ner. 

** No, aunt. We hope," said May, turn- 
ing to the stranger, " that nothing has hap- 
Eened to our friend who has been coming 
ere for years ? ** 

" I hope not, madam," said the peddler, 
with another delighted look at the young 
lady ; " but to tell plain truth, I nivir seen 
him in my life. I'm started this summer on 
my own account intirely." 

" I hope you may have success, I am 
sure," said Miss Martha, speaking with 
hesitation, as she adjusted ner spectacles 
on her nose ; " but I am a little ill doubt 
as to whether it will be honorable in me to 
give you my custom or not." 

" That's as ye plase, ma'am," said the 
peddler readily. " I wouldn't intherfair for 
the world wid the business of another hon- 
est man ; but if it would be suitin* ye at all 
to take any thing I've got for this wanst, 
I'll give it to ye chape, and not be botherin' 
ye again." 

" Very fair, very honorable, indeed," 
Baid Miss Martha ; *' and, as we are at this 
moment in need of what you have brought 
us, we must be forgiven for not waiting for 
the older friend." 

" I have jewellery," said the peddler, pro- 
ducing a box. " Miss will excuse me, but 
I have got bright goold crosses, and han'- 
some pearl beads, far gayer nor yon black 
tlunor that she has hangin' round her 
neck." 

" My cross," said ^ay quickly, and her 
hand went quickly toPaul's chain round her 
neck. ** Thank you, you may put up your 
jewellery," she added. "This was given 
me by a friend, and I care for nothing finer." 

The peddler blushed again, no doubt at 
the severity of the rebuke, but was silenced, 
and plung«d into the recesses of his pack 
for more treasures. 

" Oh, my man, my good man 1 " cried 
Miss Martha, as she looked over the price- 
list which he had put in her hand, " you will 
beggar yourself with the lowness of your 
prices. Silks like these cannot be sold at 
such a rate, I can tell vou. We shall 
hardly see you coming back again if this is 
the way you intend to do business." 

" May be not, ma'am, indeed," said the 



peddler, tossing his head ; " but in the mane 
time them is my prices. To take a penny 
more would be the ruin o' my conscience." 

Miss Martha put her head on one side, 
and looked at the salesman with a troubled 
air; but there was something in his man* 
ner that disarmed suspicion. 

"Prices may have fallen," she said to 
May reflectively. " And now we can have 
a couple of these dainty chintzes." 

" Thank ye, ma'am," said the peddler, as, 
the purchases being made, he picked up the 
money tendered him ; " and now could ye 
be guidin' me to the houses of the ginthry 
in the neighborhood ? I was thinkin' o' 
pay in' a visit to Misther Finiston o' Tobe- 
reevil." 

" I cannot say that I think you need be 
at the trouble of going there," said Miss 
Martha. 

The peddler had shouldered his pack, and 
turned to go away. 

" The young man hasn't come back yet, 
I suppose V " he asked, pausing in the dooi^ 
way, hat in hand. 

" The young man V " repeated Miss Mar- 
tha. 

" Oh, ay I Young Paul Finiston, the 
nephew." • 

" Do you know him ? " burst eagerly from 
both women in a breath. 

" Know him V Ay 1 " said the peddler, and 
tears rushed into his eyes as he looked from 
one to the other of the anxious faces before 
him. "At least I did know him, — knew 
him a young boy when I was knockin' about 
Dublin. He wouldn't look at a guinea be- 
fore he'd spend it on the peddler's pacJb^ 
Not if he had it, the poor gossoon 1 But men 
do change. Think ye, ladies, will he be a 
miser like his uncle ? It's in the blood, so 
it is, they do say." 

" It is not in his blood," said May 8tout>- 
ly, squeezing her black cross in her hand. 
" He is our friend, and we do not like to 
hear such questions." 

The peddler here drooped his head in 
silence, so that his face could not be seen. 
" I ax your pardon," he said presently, in a 
very low voice. 

" Oh, I am not angry I " said May heartily ; 
" and he must not so away without some 
tea, Aunt Martha. Here, Bridget, Bridget, 
make the peddler some tea 1 " 

Bridget obeyed readily, and, afler the 
peddler was gone, appeared in the parlor 
with triumph on her face. 

" Musha, then that's the gintlemanliest 
peddler that iver walked these roads yet, 
ma'am dear 1 Sure Nanny an' me bought 
what little we could rache to ; an' afther he 
was gone, what but two fine shawls should 
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come flying through the wind a I * Presents 
for yez each 1 * sjiys his voice out»by ; but, 
when we run to the door, sorra sight o' him 
was to be si^en ! " 

Miss Martha left off measuring the yards 
upon her fin'^ers, and made a careful exam- 
ination of the shawls. 

** These are worth a p^uinea each if they 
»re worth a penny. This is something very 
odd, no doubt," she said to May. 

** You do not think the goods have been 
•tolen, Aunt Martha V " 

** My dear, I should be sorry to misjudge 
the young mun ; but I have a strong disin- 
clination to put a needle in this silk." 

•* Don't then, aunty." 

" But I must, you goose I If I were to 
go to jail for it afterwards, you shall have 
your irown." 

" Well, I don't think thieves are very 
generous. He could easily sell all he had 
at hrs prir-es." 

'* I don't know about letting the servants 
wear these Khawls." 

^ But then we must not touch the silk I " 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE PEDDLER AT TOBEREEVIL. 

In the mean time the peddler was trudg- 
ing through the woods towards the mansion 
of Tobereevil. He arrived at the back 
door, as a peddler should arrive, and was 
confrontcfl by Tibbie, who looked more 
hideous than usual in the full blaze of the 
evening eun. 

** Go 'way out o' this," was Tibbie's 
greeting. " We don't want no visitors 
here." 

" Soma visitor am I," said the peddler 
gayly ; " so yer conscience may be at aise, 
ma'am." 

"Nor stragglers nayther," said Tibbie 
doggedly. 

** JJor straggler nayther," said the ped- 
dler, " only havin' brought ye a few han'- 
some articles of dhress, ma'am." 

Tibbie fell back, and gazed eagerlv 
on the peddler's bundle. She was well 
awMte that she stood in need of some 
covering. She was clothed in rags, and 
the rags were beginning to threaten that 
they would no longer hold together. 
Something she must get,were it only a piece 
of sacking, against the winter ; and ped- 
dlers had left off coming to Tobereevil. 
Did she let this one go, he might never 
return. 

" Come in, thin, will ye ! " she said 



gruffly, " an* show what ye have got : but 
I warn ye not to be axin' yer hiirh prices; 
for we know the worth o' money about 
here, so we do." 

The peddler followed her down dark, 
unwholesome passages into the kitchen. 
It was a vast underground chamber, paved 
with bhick, reeking flags, its ceiling stud- 
ded with hooks, from which no comforta- 
ble flitch was seen to swing. Th(Te were 
two great recesses in the wall, arched and 
chimneyed, holding enormous grates, which 
were eaten up with rust. Ovf-ns and hot- 
plates stood idly about, broken, dilapidated, 
stuffed with rags and dirt. In one of 
the recesses, a fire was burning on the 
flags, small and dwindling, fed by a few 
sticks of wood, and some stray scraps of 
turf. Before this fire, a woodcock was 
roasting, dangling from a string. A 
rough wooden stool drawn up before tfce 
fire, and a one pronged fork upon the flags, 
showed that Tibbie had been interrupted 
in her superintendence of the cookery. 

" Be smart, my man, an' show us what 
ye've got ; an* ye needn't be makio' eyes 
at the bird. It's for Simon's dinner : he 
shgt it hissel'; an* Tibbie's got to dine 
off the bones." 

" 'Deed, thin, ma'am,' ye're but a deli- 
cate ater to be livin' in sich a hungry part," 
said the peddler, as he unrolled his pack; 
" but here's somethin'll give ye a relish 
for the fieast. Here*s a chintz'll make ye 
so beautiful vour own friends won't know 
ye ! Rale rich stuff' ! Flowers as big as 
taycups 1 An' all for no more nor Ibup- 
pence a yard ! '* 

Tibbie knotted her knuckles together 
to keep down her amazement, while she 
glutted her eyes upon the beauties of this 
bargain. It was many a day since she 
had dreamed of such a gown as that. At 
sight of it, long dead memories of past 
fairs and dances, and youthful frolics, and 
blithe companions, got up and jostled each 
other through the old creature's brain. 

" Ye'll make it twopence I " said tfie 
wily Tibbie. ^ 

" Sorra penny now undher fippence," 
said the peddler, beginning with digjiity 
to roll up the stuff. " When a lady doesn't 
know a bargain when she sees it, why it's 
part of my profession to tache her at a 
little inconvanience." 
*' Fourpence, ye said I " 
** Fippence," said the peddler. 
" Oh, musha, musha, but ye're miserly 
an' hard ! An' 'twas fourpence ye tould 
me at the first." 

** If ye say another word, I'll make it 
sixpence," said the peddler. 
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Tibbie groaned, and rocked herself, 
with her eyes upon the chintz. The 
material before her was worth eighteen- 
pence a yard. Tibbie knew it well. It 
was stiong and sofl, and warm and silky ; 
printed in good colors, and of the most 
brilliant design. Why, the ordinary ped- 
dler would not give her a calico at the 
price 1 But to part with so many five- 
pences cut Tibbie to the heart; and the 
thought of walking about Tobereevil, 
amidst the cobwebs and mildew, dressed 
out in all this finery, was like to make her 
crazy between horror and delight. And 
in the mean time, while she deliberated, 
the coveted stuff retreated, yard after 
yard, into the peddler's pack. 
• " FU be biddin' a good evenin' to ye," 
said the peddler, shouldering his bundle. 

" Stop I stop ! " shrieked Tibbie, and 
she huddled herself away across the kitch- 
en. She seized the poker, so that the 
peddler thought at first that she was going 
to lay it about his head; but she only 
poked it up the chimney, bringing down a 
shower of soot, and a grimy little bag 
which chinked as it fell among the ashes. 

*' Wan, two, three, four I " said Tibbie 
counting out her money. " Oh ! my curse 
on you for a villain, would ye take it from 
me V " 

The peddler put the money in his pocket, 
Tibbie glaring at him strangely the while, 
as if she had given him poison, and he 
had swallowed it. The peddler cut off the 
cloth, folded it neatly, and placed it in a 
roll in Tibbie's arras, where she griped it, 
and pinched it, so that, had it been a living 
thing, it certainly would have been stran- 
gled. 

" Now, thin 1 " said the peddler, " would 
you be lettin' the masther know that I am 
here ? " 

"The masther?" 

" Misther Finiston hisseP." 

" Ah, thin, young man, ye come a long 
piece out o* yer way to get yer head 
broke." 

" Anan ? " said the peddler. 

" Wid the poker, or the hind leg o' a 
chair," went on Tibbie. " There's no 
luck in axin' for a sight o* Simon's money." 

" But I want to show him mine," said 
the peddler. 
'M " Is it laugbin' at him ye are ? " 

** Sorra laugh in the matter. If so be 
he has any thin' to sell, — old coats, or 
cownds, or curtains, or jewellery, — why 
It's mesel* will give the best price for the 
goods." 

*' Sit down, thin, good man, an' wait a 
bit ; for that's a quare different tune ye're 



whistlin* now. He's out gleanin' ; but he'll 
be in for his dinner by'n bye " 

" 'Gleanin'? " asked the peddler. 

"Pickin' what he can get," returned 
Tibbie. " Sticks for the fire, an' wisps o* 
hay; wool out o* the hedges*, an* odd 
praties an' turnips out o' the rigs." 

The peddler stared. "It amuses the 
ould sowl, I suppose," he said. 

" Oh, ay ! " said Tibbie, with a whine, 
" an' helps to keep the roof over his head, 
the crature I " 

There was silence upon this, during 
which the black-beetles came a journey 
across the kitchen flags, and walked play- 
fully over the peddler's boots ; while Tibbie 
went on with her cooking, making the 
woodcock spin giddily from its string as 
she basted it before the fire. She was 
considering whether the peddler would b.uy 
the rags and bones which she had been 
storing in the cellar for the past ten 
years. 

By and by a sound was heard from 
above ; and Tibbie left off torturing the 
woodcock, and placed him on a dish. A 
slice of bread and a glass of water 
were added on a tray ; and then the miser's 
dinner was carried up stairs. 

** Ye may wait, my man," said Tibbie, 
coming back; and, when the tray had 
come down again, she ushered the peddler 
into the presence of her master. 

He was sitting, all alive with expecta- 
tion, in the dreary state of his dilapidated 
dining-room, a little leaner, more wrinkled, 
more surly, and fretful-looking than on 
the. day when he had scared Miss Mar- 
tha out of his presence. In a corner of 
the room lay a small heap of the spoils 
which he had gleaned off the country 
since the morning. 

" Take them away, Tibbie, ta]pe them 
away," he said, waving his hand towards 
the meagre pile, ** and be careful about 
picking up the straws. They have cost 
me a hard day's work, good woman ; and 
see that you do not lose the fruits of your 
master's toil. You perceive, young man, 
we will have no waste hei-e ; and I am glad 
to learn that you are one of those who 
count nothing too old or decayed to be of 
use. I am told th^t you are anxious to do 
a little business with me ; and, that being so, 
we will proceed up stairs." 

The miser's nose was long, thin, and 
almost transparent ; and, as he spoke, he sat 
sharpening the en<i of it — as it seemed to 
the looker-on — with a many-colored rag, 
which had once been a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

The peddler stood, hat in hand, a little 
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in the shadow thrown by the strong red 
sunset and the heavy oaken framework of 
the window. His attitude was respectful ; 
but there was a stranse look of loathinc; 
mixed with fear in his eyes, which now 
fixed themselves, as if fascinated, on the 
face of the miser, and now roved about 
the room. 

" You will see a ^preat bouse," said the 
miser, while he shuffled across the hall, 
looking nervously over his shoulder, as the 
keys jin<;led in liis hand, — ** a dilapidated 
house, which the owner has no means of 
repairing. What it costs me, young man, 
to keep the holes in the windows stopped, 
80 as to shut out the wind, and prevent the 
roof flying off on a stormy night, — why, it 
makes me what I am," he said, flapping 
his patched garment ostentatiously. **It 
makes me what I am." 

The first Finiston of Tobereevil, the man 
who had brought the blight upon his race, 
had had in his princely days a ^rand idea 
about the planning of a dwelling. The 
staircase was wide enough for eight men to 
ascend its black steps abreast. Inky faces 
of demons and satyrs grinned from among 
vine-leaves in the carvings of the balus- 
trades. Black marble nymphs twined 
their arms and their hair round pillars on 
the landing, and lost themselves amid foli- 
age and shadows. Formerly, all the sinister 
effect of this blackness had been carried 
off by the ruddy velvet hangings which 
had glowed between the arches, and the 
deeply-stained windows which had loaded 
every ray of sunlight with a special flush 
of color. Flora and Bacchus had crowned 
themselves in the splendors of the illumi- 
nated glass, making the inner air warm 
with the reflection of their frolics. Their 
wreathed attendants had chased each other 
laughingly under the lower arches of the 
side-lights. Now Flora's azure robe still 
fluttered against the sun, and her feet still 
twinkled among clouds and roses ; but her 
fair round throat had become a spike of 
ragged glass, and the sky looked in rudely 
where her face had used to smile. Bac- 
chus had had his lower limbs completely 
shivered awav, and seemed to soar out of 
an intrusive bush of ivy. As the miser 
crept feebly up the staircase the scarlet 
midsummer sunset had assaulted all the 
colors in the window, flinging fire to right 
and left, and streaming triumphantly 
through the rents in the glass. The black 
nymphs were all burning as they clung 
round their pillars, each like an Indian 
widow upon her pyre. 

From left and riorbt of this landing 
another staircase led, one to each wing of 



the house. Simon turned to the left, and 
brought the peddler along galleries and 
down passages, and up more stairs, till he 
reached a low-roofed lobby, where tall 
black presses were stationed like goblins in 
the mouldy twilight. To the locks of these 
he fitted one after another of his rusty keys, 
seeking for valuables which the peddler was 
to buy of him. And meantime the peddler 
had leisure to observe how the roof was 
broken in above the spot where they stood, 
and how the walls and the ceiling and the 
presses and the floor were all stained widi 
rain -marks, as if the rain had poured in 
there many winters through. 

" You perceive that we have got an ene- 
my here," said the miser, with a dreary 
laugh. " But it will be a long time yet 
before he makes his way down to the lower 
rooms. We have damp down stairs, plenty 
of damp ; but never a pouring stream like 
this. It will suit me well to get rid of 
this property before next winter comes 
rouna." 

The property was dragged out, and 
proved to be some faded garments, stained 
with rain, and eaten up with mildew. 
They were shrunk and discolored, past all 
recognition of shape or hue. The mice 
had dined off them at many a pinch, and 
the moths had made pasture oi them for 
years. That one fine lady of Tobereevil, 
while sweeping her satin skirts down the 
sumptuous staircase below, and counting 
herself the first of a race of queens, had 
little thought that her faded finery would 
be thus preserved in the family, and bar- 
gained over by her descendants, after she 
and her expectations had long melted into 
the churchyard mould. Yet there it lay, 
exposed in its ghastly uncleanness ; and yet 
this peddler was to purchase it, and take it 
forth into the world. 

The peddler stood in a recess between two 
of the presses, and close, to his head there 
was a tiny window. Through this loophole 
he could see far over the country. He 
could see a large portion of the estate of 
Tobereevil, a few hovels, a few sickly 
wreaths of smoke, vast rich tracks of uncul- 
tivated land, melancholy moors, and the 
strong, brilliant woods. The whole was a 
picture of neglected land, rich in beauty 
and glowing with promise, but with the 
shadow of the curse distinct upon its face, 
amidst all the splendors of the midsummer 
sunset. The peddler gazed long, as if he 
had forgotten his bargain, and that lively 
sauciness which was his business expression 
did not find its way through the bitterness 
on his face. 

'* You will understand that I expect a 
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good price for these articles," said the 
miser's voice, recalling him to business. 
" They are rich and fine, and of most costly 
materials. They will bear cleaning, dye- 
ing, remodelling, patching, — ah I there is 
no end to the benefits which the owner 
will find in them." 

The peddler turned round, and saw the 
figure of the old man bending and moving 
as he shook out, straightened, folded, and 
flaunted his gaudy and unseemly rags, and 
turning from the dreary landscape, and 
meeting this more dismal and ludicrous 
picture, a look of horror and disgust burned 
gradually in the peddler's gaze. 

" Name your price, and don't keep me in 
suspense," said the miser irritably, and 
suddenly raised his greedy eyes, and peered 
into the peddler's face. Then, as if he could 
hear no more, and with a glance of terror, 
the peddler raised both his arms hurriedly, 
but with nothing violent in his touch ; 
turned from him without a word, and fled 
along the lobby, past the goblin presses, and 
down the staircase, and to left and to right, 
mistaking his way, and finding it again, 
escaping at last out of the door, and away 
into the Woods of Tobereevil. 

'* Stop thief, stop thief! " shrieked Simon, 
pattering after him a little way ; then 
coming back to see that nothing had been 
taken, and then following again with his 
cry, unconvinced, " Stop thie — ief 1 " And 
Tibbie at last caught the sound in her 
dungeon underground, and came running 
and stumbling up stairs ; but when the two 
old creatures met, panting and vociferating 
in the hall, they were obliged to declare to 
each other that the peddler had vanished, 
and that he was the devil, a gypsy, or a 
thief at least. 

Yet, after this, they found his pack lying 
untouched in the dining-room, together 
with the money which Tibbie had paid 
him for her dress ; and, in wrangling 
over the contents of the bundle, they had 
ample occupation for the rest of the 



evening. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

TROUBLED IN HER MIND. 

It was a moment of some excitement to 
May when she climbed into the great trav- 
elling-carriage of the Archbolds, and was 
taken from the gate of Monasterlea. Miss 
Martha inspected her departure with pride. 

*' I have done my best to turn her out 



like a gentlewoman," thought that kindly 
spinster, " and, let them have whom they 
may, they can never see a sweeter face at 
their board. Ah, deary me! why does 
Paul not come home while she is looking 
like that ? " 

And Miss Martha returned to her lonely 
parlor to follow out the train of this idea, 
with her knitting in her lap, her spectacles 
on her nose, and her mouth at a reflective 
angle. She had been busy as a bee for the 
past few days ; but now the delicate laces 
were all cleared and pressed, the fair mus- 
lin gowns were all folded, the little knots 
and rosettes of gay ribbons were all stitched 
in their places, the excitement of trunk- 
packing had come to an end, and the hum- 
drum knitting had returned to its place 
between Miss Martha's fingers. Her child 
was gone ; but, though Monasterlea might 
be sleepier and lonelier than ever, Miss 
Martha was neither sleepy nor lonely. She 
was accustomed to live out a great deal of 
life within her twenty-four hours ; and she 
could live it out as well in her silent par- 
lor, over a silent occupation, as though she 
had been haranguing a multitude, or plough- 
ing the rustiest field on Mr. Finiston's 
estate. It was a gift that she had got in 
the order of charity, this unflagging vitality, 
which would not be unoccupied. It had lit a 
comfortable hearth in this ruin surrounding 
her, it managed her farm, made a pride of 
her meadow-grass, drew beauty and fatness 
from her garden and dairy, and made a 
pleasant proverb of her housekeeping. 
When constrained to be quiet, she couM 
employ her energy in planning good things 
for other people. There were many within 
her reach who were worthy of a thought, 
and very many more who were in need of 
it; and, when all those were reckoned, 
there was not found one who was not infin- 
itely the better when the fruit of such 
remembrance was dropped, ripe and unex- 
pected, into his lap. Was there thirst or 
hunger or nakedness or repining hiding 
itself in anguish in the holes of the land r 
The trouble was a lion, and Miss Martha 
was but a mouse, — but a mouse who never 
left ofl* gnawing at the nets and the 
chains. 

On thci present occasion Miss Martha 
was thinking about Paul. She could not 
tell why, but she had thought a great deal 
about the young man lately. For the past 
few days he had scarcely for a moment 
been absent from her mind. She had 
dreamed about him every night, and she 
had talked about little else every day. This 
was the more remarkable, as a new event 
ought to have sent all her ideas in the di- 
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rection of Cam1ou(;h. Miss Mart.ha was 
fully aware of the important step that was 
taken when an attractive youn<^ girl like 
May was Fent to establish a Iriendly footing 
in a house like that of the Archbolds, where 
she should be admired, and coYcted, .and 
taught the ways of the world. Miss Mar- 
tha's pride on this point knew no bounds. 
A stray duke mi'iht find his way to Cam- 
lough, and might want to place his coronet 
on May's simple brow. Well, and was it 
for her own desolation upon the consumma- 
tion of such an event that Miss Martha 
could fret over her knittinjj ? Was it for 
her own sake that she cherished so fierce an 
enmity towards that imaginary duke? 
No, there was nothing about that : it was 
Paul who would be defrauded, Paul who 
would be wronged. Miss Martha, I have 
hinted, was a faithful soul; and she had 
accepted Paul Finiston as the son of her 
heart. Whilst his mother had lived, he had 
been nothing to her ; but his mother was 
dead, and he was second with her now; 
and Miss Martha's second was far better 
than very many people's first. It was an 
object of her hfe to bring him home from 
his wandering, to pet him, to worship him, 
to watch over his interests, and constrain 
fortune, if it might be, to relinquish her old 
grudge against his family, and to shower 
favors for the future upon this innocent head. 
And in order that her heart might not be 
divided, she would make her first and her 
second into one precious whole ; so that one 
could not hurt the other, whilst she herself 
must be just to both. Thus best would 
.i^e pay her debt to the dead Elizabeth. 
Yet here, and Bmid these day-dreams, was 
May, with all her sweetness, whirled away 
into the chances of the world, and Paul 
beyond seas, and that imaginary duke com- 
ing post-haste to Camlough. So Miss Mar- 
tha might have guessed very well how for 
the past few days she had been thinking so 
incessantly of Paul. Now, when she was 
alone, she drew his last letter from the 
pocket of her apron, and spread it upon her 
knees, and read it many times. There was 
not one word in the whole about coming 
home. 

In the mean time May had passed over 
the rim of the Grolden Mountain, and for- 
gotten her own identity in marvelling at 
the beauty of the world. This midsummer 
eve seemed like to be the first of a new era 
in her life. The oxen planted their feet 
on the steep pavement, the carriage slid 
slowly from brae to brae, and from hillock 
to hillock, moors, fens, and lakes shimmered 
and burned in the sun, and shifted with a 
magical intermingling of lines and hues, 



floating off in flecks of blue and silver, and 
amethyst and amber, to become mere pen- 
cillings of tinted glorj' in the distance. In 
the midst of all this flush of nature, on went 
May like a queen of summer upon a royal 
progress, with golden weeds brushing her 
cheeks, and crimson berries dropping ripe 
into her hands, till the castle appeared 
in sight, and then a little accident oc- 
curred. 

A shrill wailing sound had been for some 
minutes coming from a distance towards 
the carriaije. 

Accustomed to the strange cries of birds 
and shepherds. May did not mind it; 
neither did the. coachman nor the drivers 
of the oxen. At last it arose out of a bush 
above their heads. 

" Aye — aye — aye — aye — aye 1 " 
This was a human voice, and, moreover, 
there was a white pocket-handkerchief 
waving madly from the point of a very long 
umbrella, let no human being was to be 
seen. 

" It's a banshee 1 " murmured one of the 
men who led the oxen. ** Go on, ye baste 1 " 
he said, whacking the animals in trepida- 
tion. 

"Ye idiot I don't ye see it's a lady in 
disthress ! " thundered down one of the 
coachmen from his perch upon the box. 

A figure had appeared upon the bank 
above, looming largely against the sky. It 
was dressed in a lonjj, dark gown, a scarlet 
shawl, and a white kerchief over the head 
and under the chin. The face was long 
and fat, and suff*ering from recent sunburn. 
The arms were waved with a tragic appeal 
towards the travellers. 

" It's Mrs. Lee, a lady from the castle, 
miss." said the coachman, touching his hat 
to May. " It's likely she wants a sate in 
the carriage. Lost herself, I suppose, she 
has. Ye've no objections, miss? Yes 
ma'am, comin', ma'am. Lane on me 
ma'am I Oh, begorra, you'll have to come 
an' help us. Darby 1 Press yer weight 
betune the two of uz, ma'am I it'll balance, 
betther. Now, si — ither down, ma'am 
and ye'Il come safe to the bottom 1 " And 
the tall, stout lady was fairly dragged down 
the sandstone cliff, and deposited panting 
on the road. 

She looked helpless, travel-soiled, and 
weary. Tears and dust were minj^led in 
her eyes. 

" My dear ma'am," she said piteously to 
May, ** I beg your pardon, but I am obliged 
to intrude." 

" Not at all," said May. « I shall be 
glad of a companion.** 

" Thank you, thank you, thank you 1 " 
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gasped Mrs. Lee all round, as the men 
once more put their hands under her elbows, 
and hoisted her respectfully into the car- 



nage. 



" A-a-ah ! *' she groaned, sinking back 
into the seat, and sitting upon May, and 
unfurling a large umbrella against the 
sun. " My dear ma'am, I am exceedingly 
obliged to you. We cannot be introduced 
till we get to the castle. You are particu- 
lar in these countries, and that is quite 
proper ; but, in the mean time, might we 
not have a little conversation ? " 

"I should be very glad of it," said 
May. 

" A-ah ! " groaned Mrs. Lee again. " If 
you had been lost on the hills ever since 
breakfast-time this morning you would not 
be a very entertaining companion. You 
would be hungry and tired, and in a bad 
humor, like me." 

Mrs. Lee's long, smooth face was chiefly 
expressive of softness and feebleness, and 
her great brown eyes were full of meek and 
irritating patience. She had a complain- 
ing voice ; and her words fell out of her 
mouth as if the wires that managed her 
speaking were out of order. She had come 
from America ; but it was not very clear to 
what country she belonged, as she had 
neither the smartness of an American, the 
elegance of an Englishwoman, <ior yet the 
liveliness and humor of an Irishwoman. 
She was not exactly coarse or vulgar, but 
she was heavy and unrefined. Her accent 
was. of no nation, and her manners were 
peculiarly her own. She had been heard 
to address Sir John as *'My dear ma'am." 
It seemed odd that this lady should be a 
guest at Camlough ; but she was Christo- 
pher's mother, and this was Katherine*s 
doing. 

May was naturally wondering what could 
have brought this good lady so high up on 
the hills, alode, and without her bonnet. 
Her figure did not seem suited to climbing 
or jumping ; yet, to enjoy solitude on the 
braes of Camlough, climbing and jumping 
were indispensable accomplishments. 

" You will be quite surprised at finding 
me here," said Mrs. Lee, answering her 
thought, " but, my dear ma'am, a troubled 
mind will not let a person rest. It walks 
one about. It gets one into scrapes. 
What I would give for leave to sit and rest 
myself a whole long day, my dear ma'am, 
— I could not describe it to you ! " 

May murmured something to the efiect 
that she was sorry to learn that Mrs. Lee 
was troubled in her mind. 

<' My dear ma'am," said Mrs. Lee, 



" troubled is no name for it. Tortured is a 
more natural expression." 

This was said with such earnestness, and 
with such a face of distress, that May be- 
came sympathizing, and looked so. 

"A-ahl Tortured is the word. And 
there has been no one to confide in here. 
The truth is, I am afraid of her ladyship ; 
and besides, how could I speak to her on 
such a subject ? I have already appealed 
to the girl herself; but she is as hard as 
flint, and as wicked as a witch. And 
Christopher is mad and blind. My dear 
ma'am, my son is being ruined betbre my 
eyes." 

May at this point got a lively fear that 
the lady beside her was a little more than 
troubled in her mind. A marriajje with 
the beautiful and wealthy Katherine seemed 
the strangest disguise in which ruin could 
attack a young man. 

" I hope you are mistaken," she said. 

" Well, well 1 This is no place for enter- 
ing into particulars," Mrs. Lee said, waving 
her umbrella towards the coachman. " An- 
other time I will pour out my troubles to 
you." 

Here the carriage swept round before 
the castle entrance, and May had hardly 
time to protest that she was the very worst 
person in the world for a confidante. 
Figures were scattered on the lawn, watch- 
ing for the travellers. Sir John welcomed 
May very kindly as his special guest ; Lady 
Archbold gave her the outside of hep, 
cheek and the tips of her fingers, and 
Katherine embraced her. The greetiogp^ > 
were made in the midst of laughter. Scoutt,. 
had been sent to the hills in search of Mrs. - 
Lee. 

" Go away, young man," said that lady 
to the footman ; " I will have my own son to 
help me out." 

Christopher stepped forth with a good 
enough grace, blushing, smiling, and knit- 
ting his brows. He was fond of his mother, 
and anxious to be good to her ; but she was 
apt to try his patience before strangers. 

" Why do you go roving about the hills 
like a gypsy, mother ? " he said depre- 
catingly, as she leaned on his shoulder, 
and heaved herself slowly to the ground. 

" Why ? " she said turning upon him 
with meek wrath. " To keep you from 
harm if I can ; but it seems I might as 
well stay at home." 

" Quite as well," said Christopher, witih 
angry eyes, and then laughed foolishly, and 
told his mother to go in and dress ; that 
she was a dear old goose, and made great 
mistakes. 
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PAUL 18 A COWARD. 



Whkn the peddler fled from Tobereevil, 
he struck on across an outskirt of the 
woods, aud got up among the hills. When 
he had walked for half an hour, and while 
the sun was still red in the skv, he reached 
a purple terrace of the mountain on which 
lay a lonely lake. Here he flung himself 
down to draw breath, and to Q:aze back- 
wsM ui)on the lower world. lie leaned 
over the edge of the lake to drink from his 
hand, and started as his own face met his 
eyes looking at him from the placid water. 

** What nonsense this is 1 '* he said, and 
immediately began pulling off his shock of 
black hair, his large bushy beard, and his 
heavy dark eyebrows. He dif)ped his face 
and head in the water, and rubbed both 
severelynvith a large pocket-handkerchief ; 
afler which divestment and ablution the 

ddler had disappeared, and a gentleman 
taken his place. 

This gentleman had lijjht-brown hair and 
mustache, with very dark eyes and skin. 
His nose was large, his forehead broad, and 
with already some nervous lines upon it ; 
his mouth sensitive but firm. It was a 
face that was sure to be called handsome 
because noble and pleasing ; yet if this were 
manly beauty, it was that of the boldest 
and least regular type. 

For a few minutes he looked pale and 
languid, like one who had undergone 

rat fatigue or mental trouble ; but by and 
he started up, muttering, — 
'^ I am Paul Finiston ; and I had a right 
to come here ; and I go away without 
harming any one.** 

And, as if re-assured by this declaration, 
his face brightened, and he set oS to ascend 
the mountain sturdily. 

Paul Finiston had come a long way 
across the world, attracted by his uncle's 
advertisement. It had found him settled 
down in a distant country, with employ- 
ment in his hands, and a good prospect for 
life before him. An old friend of his 
father had met with him, taken him into his 
business,promised him a partnership. Paul 
had thankfully accepted the good luck 
thrust in his way, had applied himself to 
work, and had striven to forget home in the 
excitement of making a fortune. It was a 
dream of his to forget that he was a Finis- 
ton of Tobereevil, to acquire the means of 
livelihood by labor of nis own, and, this 
done, to go home in search of something he 
had left behind, and could not manage to 



do all his life without. How diligently he 
had worked, and with what fair hopes, and 
how, meanwhile, he had been teased and 
haunted, it is better to let him tell with his 
own lips by and by. That he was a way- 
ward, fannful, and passionate nature, cer- 
tain rou^h notes in a little pocket-book 
could tell. It mii];ht also be (gathered from 
these jottings that there was a sort of 
woman-like twist about his heart and 
brains in spite of his masculine energy and 
bearing, — something which made him il- 
logical, tender, and uncertain in his moods. 
With a little more generosity, nature had 
made him a poet; with a little less, a more 
contented man. 

The advertisement had found him pursn- 
ing his way steadily. It had shaken his 
purpose with a great shock, and had 
brou<;ht him face to face with the lonsrings 
which had been tempting him to give up 
his projected exile of years. Here was a 
good reason for goin^ home at once : his 
uncle, who was so rich, and whose heir he 
must be, desired his return without a mo- 
ment's delay. Even Paul's matter-of-fact 
employer had looked upon his obedience as 
a thing of course. " There is no doubt at 
all,*' he said regretfully, ^ that a bird in the 
hand is worth a good many in the bush. A 
fortune in prospect, and in exile, is pretty 
good ; but a fortune at home and ready-made 
is better.** So Paul had come home, not 
dragged by a love of gain, but by a hungry 
heart. 

By the time he had landed in Ireland, 
however, the idea of presenting himself to 
the miser of Tobereevil had grown so re- 
pulsive to his mind, that he had almost 
step(>ed from one ship to another, and fled 
back whence he came; and only that 
that hunger of the heart was unappeased 
within him, his employer must ha.ve re- 
ceived him back ere he had ceased to be 
mbsed. 

It was in the midst of a confusion of at- 
traction and repulsion which seized on him 
when he thought of the land of his inher- 
itance, that he gave way to that freak of 
jealous, inquisitive humor, which brought 
a peddler over the moifmains to the gate of 
Monasterlea. He would see these women, 
and he would know if they remembered him. 
May might be married : he would hear all 
about it. May might be cold, unamiable, 
and forgetful : he would see it at a glance. 
And if either of these speculations proved 
the right one, then he would go back un- 
known to the other side of the world. In 
that case, he would not trust himself to the 
tortures of Tobereevil. The miser might 
have his gold all buried in his coffin, if he 
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pleased; he migbt will bis estate to be 
kept as a vast burial-ground for bis re- 
mains, and tbe mansion of Tobereevil a 
monument over bis bones ; be, Paul Fin- 
iston, would at least be rid of baunting 
terrors and worrying superstitions for tbe 
remainder of bis life. But if May sbould 
be found a maiden, still kind, still mindful, 
with still in ber beart all tbat anxiety for bis 
welfare wbicb bad been painted in ber face 
on tbat morning wben sbe bad stretcbed 
out ber bands to bim from tbe quay, why 
tben Paul would be a man, and brave tbe 
curse of Tobereevil. 

Well, be bad gone bappy from Monaster- 
lea. He bad seen' May tender, true, and 
wortby to be loved. He would sbelter 
himself under ber womanhood, and defy tbe 
curse. His fears bad become phantoms. 
His hopes had taken a lovely form of flesh 
and blood. He walked towards Toberee- 
vil a royal peddler, ready to bestow gifts on 
all whom be might meet ; but tbe long, 
foul shadow of Tobereevil in the evening 
sun had been too much for Paul Finiston. 
The old superstition, the old unaccountable 
terror tbat had made bim feel himself a 
murderer when be confronted ^e miser 
even in fancy, bad fallen upon bim with 
tenfold force, now that he bad looked on bim 
in tbe flesh. May and bis good genius were 
forgotten. The spirit of evil bad taken 
hold of bim again. Let bim fly from this 
blight, this temptation, this curse 1 Let bim 
ireturn to his honest work beyond tbe sea i 

So, having spent a little bis passion in the 
wood and on the hills, and rested a while by 
tbe margin of tbe lake, he set. off to cross 
tbe mountains on bis way back to Aus- 
tralia. 

Soon tbe heat of his eagerness to be gone 
had abated, and be paused as be went, to 
look behind and beneath him. Tbe glow 
of tbe evening was still ruddy on the land. 
A golden film had blurred the line of meet- 
ing between sky and sea. Higher, long 
bars of weightier gold bad shot from 
behiad the hills, and laid themselves level 
along the west, as if barring the gate 
through wbicb tbe ,8un bad passed. The 
hills on tbe horizdn bad wrapped them- 
selves in violet, and seemed to nestle close 
against tbe warmth of the sky. Tbe mid- 
landscai>e rose towards tbe light in every 
tint of yellow-green and flame-color and 
tawny-brown, and fell under tbe shadows, 
saddened with every hue of gray and olive 
and brown-purple. Here and there a lake 
or a fragment of a streamlet glanced up- 
ward, like a flame out of tbe depths of a 
hollow. Here and there a farmhouse or a 
cabin stood wrapped in a luminous haze of 



its own smoke ; and the woods curled out 
and wreathed themselves over all the fore- 
ground, — one half amber and ruddy, fused 
in tbe burning glamor of the hour; the 
other buried under the sombre purple of 
their own dense shade. 

Tbe beauty of the country smote him, 
like a blow from a friend. AH this mi^bt 
be bis ; all this barren, wasted loveliness 
might be nurtured into teeming strength. 
He might do it, with bis strong will and arm, 
helped by tbe meaner but mightier power 
tbat lay rotting and rusting amon^ guineas 
and title-deeds in tbe miser's safe. How 
strange it was tbat Heaven's work should 
be defaced by tbe wickedness of one poor 
dotard I How strange that Paul Finiston, 
who panted to give renewed life to a crowd 
of his fellow-creatures, sbould have to fly 
from the fear of hurting an old man 1 

He went more slowly now, onward and 
upward, higher and higher, into the upper 
mountains. Tbe plovers cried, and whirred 
close to him, as they descended to their 
nests among tbe heather. A few faint 
echoes came floating up from the valleys, 
too few and too faint to brinjj a throb of 
human life into the lonely stillness; yet 
there, and quite suddenly, Paul came face 
to face with a fellow-creature. 

It was Con the fool ; and he was sitting 
on the heath, one leg gathered up in an atti- 
tude of pain, the other extended at full 
length, the foot quivering and swollen. He 
grasped tbe heather with both hands as he 
leaned on them. He made no complaint ; 
but tbe tears rolled heavily from bis round 
black eyes, and there was a tragic look 
upon his broad white face. 

« Halloo I " cried Paul, " what's tbe mat- 
ter, my good fellow ? " 

" Con's foot killed," answered the idiot. 
'^ Con walk no more. Con die, too, on the 
mountains." 

" Die ? " said Paul, " nothing of the kind. 
Come, now, where am I to carry you to ? ** 

By this time he had seated the idiot on 
his back. 

" Nan 1 " cried the idiot. 

" Where am I to find Nan ? ** asked 
Paul, in a puzzle. He made two steps for- 
ward, but seemingly in the wrong direc- 
tion ; for the fool began to cry again. 

" This way, then," said Paul, and took 
another course. The idiot laughed, and 
clapped him on the back. 

How long he might have strayed over 
tbe bills, seeking the way to Con's i'riends 
by means of such signs, we need not guess. 
Chance sent a guide to his aid. 

Coming up the hill be saw a figure, 
wending slowly, and with the help of a sticky 
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np the slippery braes. It was a little 
woman dressed in a loni^, gray cloak which 
had seen many winter*, a scarlet handker- 
chief on her head, her face brown as a 
nut, and h(*r hair lyin<; like a white silk 
frin'je alon;' her wrinkled brow. 

" GckI save yer honor ! ** cried phe cheer- 
ily. ** WhoM think to meet a (jrintleman on 
the mountains — let alone wid a poor 
omadhaiui on his biick I *' 

** Are vou Nan V " a^^ked Paul. 

** Nan ? Ochone ! is it Nan Kearney ye 
mane V Then it's fifty Ion;; years since I 
was the cut o' Nan Keamev I " 

'* I never saw Nan, and how am I to 
know ? " said Paul. ** I'm a stran^^er here, 
and I found this poor fellow lyin<; hurt on 
the heath. lie calls out for Nan." 

" Nan and Bid ! " cried Con joyfully, and 
with a friendly <;aze at the old woman. 

** Oh, ay 1 thrust him for a fool ; but he 
knows his own friends," said the new-comer. 
** Tm Bid, an* I know the way to Nan's : 
an' if it'd be a thing, young gintle- 
man, that ye would carry him that far, — 
why it's the Lord himsel' that'll give ye a 
lift for it in ver need 1 " 

Paul laughed, and forgot that he was 
the miser's heir, and strode on contentedly 
with the fool on his back, and the old 
woman for his guide. They struck out on 
a path which leaned slantwise through a 
pass between two peaks of a cloven nill ; 
and, following along this, they heard a soft 
girlish voice saying, somewhere near, — 

" Come back, now, Patsie 1 Don't go 
down there, or ould Simon'll catch ye 1 " 

" Nan 1 " cried the fool in a tone of de- 
light 

And then they turned the corner of a 
rock, and came upon a rustic scene. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BID AND THE HOUSE-MOTHER. 

It was a scene like one of Mulready's 
pictures. Against the tall red sandstone 
cliff, a cabin had been propped. It hung 
cliny;ing to and slipping from this wall at 
its back, wiih its slanting thatch wreathed 
with moss and brilliiant weeds, its gables 
awry, its windows, one up and one down, 
its chimney crowned with an old upturned 
basket, its smoke hovering upward, its door 
low and dark, but gilt round with the sun- 
glare like the gate of a royal palace. A 
slim young girl sat leaning against the 
wall, weaving a basket, with a pile of rods 
at her feet. She had a fair ruddy look of 



innocence and health, short, saucy features, 
and large blue eyes. Her loose auburn 
locks hung in a neap of bronzed flakes 
upon her neck. The sun had browned her 
cheeks, her hands, and her naked feet, 
which were prettily crossed before her, 
where she sat ; but her temples, and her 
throat, and her little ears were white. Two 
mahogany-colored urchins with curly black 
hair were playing with the rods that lay 
beside her. Another, younger, swarthier, 
and sturdier, had wandered to a distance, 
and looked back over his shoulder with 
audacity in his arch black eyes. All these 
wild creatures were clothed in dark red 
flannel, the girl with' a white kerchief 
across the bosom. In the doorway a wo- 
man was spinning wool. All round about 
them spread the red and purple mountains 
Wth their rich tawny patches, where the 
grass and tender herbage had broken out 
through the heath. Below lay the sea, and, 
in the distance, the white gleam of a vil- 
lage on the coast. And over all, and 
through all, glowed that after-glare of the 
sunset, upon red clifl's, ripe cheeks, cabin, 
heath, and ocean. 

The repose of this scene was disturbed 
by the new-comers. The girl spraiig to 
her feet, spilling her rods ; the children 
shrieked, and chopped their hands in de- 
light at seeing Con perched on another 
man's back ; the spinning woman ran out 
from under the shadow of the doorway. 
There tljey were laughing, gesticulating, 
making themselves more picturesque at 
every turn, till they lound that Con was 
hurt. Then there was a sudden hush, then 
little cries, and grieved faces, and the 
scene wore an air of vivid tragedy, till 
they found that he was not much injured 
aft^r all. Then the laughter broke out 
again. The fool was placed reclining on a 
couch of dried heather, clapped on the 
shoulder, cheered, pitied, and purred over. 
Nan fetched a pitcher of water, and bathed 
and bandaged the hurt foot. 

" Is he her brother ? " asked Paul of the 
spinning woman, whom Bid had introduced 
as Mrs. Kearney, the house-mother of this 
homestead. 

"Her brother, is it? No, no, he's no 
son o' mine. But sure if he isn't what's 
the differ V He comes, an* he goes. We'd 
be lonesome an' quare without the fool. 
As for Nan, he's just like one o* the bab- 
bies till her. An' he'd kiss the groun* she 
walks 1 " 

•* See that now ! " said Bid, striking in, 
" how fools does flourish I Gets purty 
girls to bathe their feet, an* gintlemen to 
carry them on their shouldhers." 
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" And kind-hearted women to lead them 
back to their friends when they are astray," 
said Paul, smiling. . 

" Och, och ! sure, I'm only a poor beg- 
gar ! " said Bid, tossing her liead sadly. 

" Bejj'^ar 1 " said the house-mother indig- 
nantly, as if an insult had been flung at her 
own liead. ** Thin, Bid, have sinse 1 Who 
calls her a bejrgar, Vd be glad to know, yer 
honor V If ye seen the purty house she 
had till Simon put his clutches on it, an' 
threwn her out upon the road I An' if ye 
seen the fine man she had for a son, afore 
he died of the cold he caught in the snow 
that black night. Don't cry, Bid I Keep 
up yer heart, alanna I Sure I'm not goin' 
to let ye make little o' yoursel' to sthrangers 
that might believe ye I Whiles ye pay us 
visits, an' it rises our hearts to see ye, an' 
"whiles ye stay away, an' we're lonesome 
till ye come roun'. That's the way it is 
wid her, yer honor : she lives among the 
people; but there's nobody in the whole 
counthry that would dar* cail Bid a beggar 
but hersel' 1 " 

" God love ye, Mary Kearney 1 '* said 
Bid, drying her eyes, and throwing up her 
head, " an' now I'll have my say. le hear 
that woman, yer honor," she said, address- 
ing herself to Paul. " An* ye'd think 
maybe she was that well to live that she 
had nothing to do but hand away her 
creelfuls o' potatoes, an* her mugfuls o' 
male to every hungry mouth that -comes 
lookin' a bit through the hills. An* ye 
don't know that her good man is dead, an* 
her hunted out o' the nate little houseen 
that he built wid his own hands. Ye don't 
know what a waste bitteen o' land this was 
whin she got it, an' how her an* her soft 
gossoons hammered it wid their spades till 
they dug the little fields up out o' the rock. 
An* maybe ye don't know, but she has ten 
childher till her share, an* nine o* them 
younger nor Nan ; all like steps o' stairs. 
An' her spinnin', an' diggin', an' plant in\ 
an' sowin', an* the agint holdin' a whip 
over her head all the timel Ye didn't 
know her afore, yer honor, but maybe ye'll 
know her now. Look at her there I Mary 
Kearney, that always has a corner for 
thim that's worse ofl* nor hersel' ! '* 

Bid gesticulated with her hand, as if she 
were denouncing Mary Kearney. She 
stopped, out of breath ; and the two women 
looked away from each other, and cried in 
a sort of passion over each other's troubles, 
till Nan*s clear voice came ringing between 
them, like the sound of a pleasant bell 
across the storm. 

" Ye're all thankin* an* praisin* other,** 
said she, blithely, *< but here*s a poor boy 



that wants to be praisin* somebody too. 
Con wants to thank the orintleman that 
carried him when his foot wouldn't walk. 
May the Lord love yer honor, an' lift ye 
clane over yer throubles, if ye have any 1 ** 

She had risen up from her position on 
her knees beside Con, and stood, comely 
and tender, looking from Con to Paul, and 
from Paul to Con. Paul left the other 
women to calm themselves, and came for- 
ward to ofi*er his further good- will to the 
fool. 

" He*s just like to love ye for it his whole 
life long 1 " said Nan. But as Paul drew 
nearer to her, Con's face changed. He 
threw one arm round Nan's little sunburnt 
feet, and waived Paul backward with the 
other. 

" Don't mind him, yer honor," said Nan, 
smiling indulgently, and patting the fool's 
rough head with her hand. ** There*s 
whiles he*s quare ; an* ye'd think it's jealous 
he'd be," she said, blushing instantaneously 
all over her pretty ripe face, " an' then he 
don't like anybody to spake to me but his- 
sel'. An' sure it's wicked to tease the likes 
o* him, an* maybe dangersome as well." 

Here Mrs. Kearney stepped forward, 
without her tears, and invited the young 
gentleman to join the frugal supper of her 
family. Bid and she had carried out a table 
from the cabin, on which they had placed a 
huge dish of fine new potatoes, some coarse 
earthen platters, and some salt. " Well 
would it plase us to offer betther to a gin- 
tleman an' a sthranger I " said Mrs. Kear- 
ney. Paul declared that nothing could be 
better. And then they all sat down to- 
gether in the soft purple twilight, — the heir 
of Tobereevil, the beggar, the fool, the 
house-mother, the pretty maiden, and a 
troop of hungry children. 

By this time Paul was quite at hpme 
with the party. He humored Con by tak- 
ing no notice of Nan, and giving all his 
attention to the elder women. He had 
many questions to ask, not mere idle ques- 
tions, but in search of information which 
he felt to concern himself. lie had a 
friendly fellow-feeling for these simple 
mountaineers. They and he were sufter- 
inor under the weight of a common curse. 

" I'm a stranger, you know, " said Paul, 
with a blush at his own cunning ; ^^ and I 
want to hear something about this Simon 
whom you talk about. Tell me about 
him." 

The house-mother and Bid looked at 
one another, as if to say, " Where can we 
begin ? ** 

" 'Deed, sir," said Bid, " it's but fool's 
work to talk o' him. He's the scourge o' 
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the counthry that has the curse o' him for 
a lan*lord ; and if it wasn't that the peo- 
ple has some hopes o' thim that'll come 
afther him, it'd be well they were all dead, 
an* in their graves." 

Tliis was the very point that Paul wished 
to arrive at. He wanted to hear from their 
own lips what they expected from the 
miser's heir. 

" Who is to come af>er him ? " he said. 

" He's wan Paul Finiston," besan Bid. 

**A bad name?*' groaned the house- 
mother. 

" Whisht wid yer nonsense ! ** cried the 
beggar woman ; *^ sure the heart o* a man 
isn't in his name 1 He's a young man, yer 
honor, an' they say he's goond ; an* some day 
he'll be comin' here wid the mercy o* God 
in his two han's for the poor." 

" How do you know that ? " asked Paul. 

" We're pray in' for it," said Bid patheti- 
cally ; " an' we've prayed for it long. It 
won't give me back what I have lost when 
it comes ; but, whiniver I look at one o* 
Mary's gossoons sittin' there, I think he'll 
live to see the good times I ** 

" Why don't he come home at once ? " 
cried the house-mother passionately. 
** Why couldn't he come wid even a prom- 
ise that'd keep us alive V What is it that 
makes quality so hard, I wondher ? There's 
nobody comes here but only to tant us, an* 
crass us. The last that come here he was 
a rale fine gintleman, an' he was shoot- 
in' for his pleasure over the mountains. 
An' I lighted his, — that thing that the 
quality smokes instead o' a pipe, — I lighted 
it for him, an' he sat down there foment 
me, an' he tould me the Irish was a lazy 
people, an' axed me why didn't I work ; 
an' he faulted the ould basket up on the 
chimley; sure it was the best that Nan 
could do for it 1 au' he faulted the stuffin' 
I had put in a winda-hole to keep out the 
cruel blast. I could ha' tould him that I 
loved a bit o' glass as well as he did, an' 
that I had wanst a purty houseen with 
windas as bright as diamonds ; but I sick- 
ened ower it someways, an' I hadn't a word 
to say. I couldn't give him an answer ; I 
just turned on my heel, an' went in an' shut 
my door." 

"Ay, ayl" said Bid soothingly, "we 
know the cut o' him ; but this gintleman's 
none o' that sort" 

" I ax his pardon," said Mary Kearney 
humbly, " for maybe he'd think I evened it 
till him ; but we know he's none o' that 
sort." 

" And what if this Paul Finiston should 
turn out to be one of that sort ? " asked 
FauL 



The woman turned a startled glance upon 
him, and then cast a look of anguish on her 
children. 

" Why, thin, if he do sir," she said, sigh- 
ing, " thin the best frind that we had 'd be 
somebody that'd take us out, wan by wan, 
an' shoot us down wid a gun 1 " 

"Heaven forbid!" said Paul hastily; 
then added, " I suppose he keeps away in 
disgust at the whole thinoj." 

^* Oh, yer honor ! " said Nan, speaking up 
in her fi*esh voice, " if the Lord had kep' 
away in disgust from all sinners, what'd ha' 
become of the world ? " 

" Nan, Nan I " said her mother quickly 
" yer tongue's too free." 

" She's right," said Paul ; " and I think, if 
he believed he could be of use, that Paul 
Finiston would come here." 

" Do you know him ? Are ye his frind? " 
cried three voices together. 

" I know something of him, " said Paul. 

" You do ? " cried Bid. " Oh 1 thin, I'U 
make bould to send a word till him, if yer 
honor'll take the charsce o't." 

" Willingly," said Paul : " I promise he 
shall surely hear your message." 

" First tell him to come, for the love o' 
God an* the poor. It would rise cratures' 
hearts to hear a bit o' a promise from him, 
an' he might stop some harm, an' do many^s 
the good turn. An' thin, if that doesn't 
touch, just tell him that if he doesn't come 
soon there'll be a poor fool body put stannin' 
in his shoes 1 " 

"How?" asked Paul. "Who is 
that ? " 

" Yondher I " said Bid, pointing to Con, 
who had fallen sound asleep on the heather 
at Nan's feet. 

" Tell me what you mean ? " said PauL 

" There's wan Tibbie, an' she calls hersel' 
Misther Finiston's housekeeper, an' she 
liyes there an' houlds the grip o' him ; an' 
she says she's Con's aunt. An' she gives 
out that her sisther. Con's mother, was 
married on Simon's brother ; an' she calls 
Con the heir of Tobereevil. An' there's 
a lawyer comes here, the agint — may the 
ciffse o* the counthry " — 

" Stop, Bid 1 " cried the house-mother. 

"Ay, surel" said Bid, "I needn't sin 
my soul on him. God forgive him, an' me 1 " 

" Go on, please," said Paul. 

" Well, this lawyer knows the way o' 
makin' wills ; an' some fine mornin' Simon'll 
die, lavin' all he has to Con : and Tibbie 
and the lawyer'll have Tobereevil betune 
them. What would Paul Finiston say to 
that, yer honor V " 

Paul had turned pale. "I think," said 
he, " that, if he wouldn't come for the first 
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part of your message, he would not for the 
second/* 

" But, don't ye see, it's the same thing ? " 
cried the house-mother passionately. " O 
Lord I what way will it be wid the people 
ia this counthry at all ? ** 

'' I did not say he would not come," said 
X^aul gently. 

It was now dark, with that clear darkness 
of the mountain world on a summer*s night. 

The moon came floating up from the lower 
world, swimming in faint gold through the 
black-purple atmosphere. The party broke 
up; and the various figures moved about 
like pleasant shadows in the luminous 
twilight. The firelight began to glow 
through the cabin doorway. Counsels were 
being held about the housing of the stranger, 
the guest of the night. The women spread 
new straw in an out-house, where they all 
meant to sleep, leaving the cabin to his 
honor. Paul frustrated their intentions, 
however, by taking possession of the out- 
house with Con for a companion. Soon all 
was silent on the mountam-side. Paul slept 
soundly on his bed of straw. Once during 
the night he awoke. Through a breach in 
the wall he could see the moon still hover- 
ing over the hills. In her wake he saw a 
face floating, — May's face, with that look 
which it had worn as she clasped her black 
cross. 

*' What a coward I have been 1 " he said. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MRS. LEE INSISTS UPON TELLIXG HER 

STORY. 

May soon found herself domesticated 
pleasantly enough with the inmates of the 
Castle of Camlough. Just at first she felt 
somewhat oppressed by attentions: from 
Lady Archbold, who prided herself on being 
an excellent hostess; from Sir John, who 
was desirous that his special guest should 
not find herself neglected ; from Mrs. Lee, 
who looked upon this girl as a windfall 
which fate haid sent to herself; from Kath- 
erine, who was resolved to dazzle and to 
patronize ; and from Christopher, who was 
out bent upon pleasing his love. May 
accepted the treatment as quietly as though 
she had been used to it all her life ; but once 
or twice she got tired of being asked if she 
were sure she would rather go out than 
remain ip-doors, if she were quite sure she 
would not like this chair better than that 
sofa, and if she were very sure indeed that 



she would not prefer another game of chess 
before going to bed. It crossed her mind 
that things were pleasanter at home, at 
Monasterlea, where people came and went 
as they liked, without questioning or cere- 
mony. Very soon, however, she fitted her- 
self to the place ; and the people got used 
to her, and gave her peace. 

Mrs. Lee had taken possession of May as 
her own property since their first meeting 
on the mountain. She had chosen her a 
place by her own side at the dinner-table, 
chiefly addressed her conversation to her, 
and after dinner, until the moment when 
she, Mrs. Lee, fell asleep in her easy-chair, 
related to her the principal events of her 
life. Mrs. Leo in the drawing-room was 
not so alarming a person as Mrs. Lee lost 
on the heather ; but, in a brown-velvet robe 
and scarlet turban, she looked sufiiciently 
imposing. Her sad looks at her son, and 
her bitter looks at Katherine, caused much 
amusement to May, who did not pity her 
in the least. If a mother could not be con- 
tent with a bride like Miss Archbold for her 
son, why a mother ought not to be encour- 
aged in her folly. 

Some days passed before the storm of 
Mrs. Lee's full confidence broke, as had 
been threatened, upon May's devoted head. 
She had several times seen it coming, but 
had taken timely shelter under the win^ of 
some third person. Mrs. Lee required 
leisure and privacy for her story ; and though 
the people of the house could hardly be 
said to do any thing all day, nor yet to be 
particularly sociable, still, in their habits 
within doors, there was little privacy or 
leisure at Camlough. May was invited to 
join the lovers in all their walks and rides, 
and it often fell to her share to feel herself 
one too many. She learned a trick of letting 
her horse lag behind the others, and of losing 
herself in the dingles in quest of wild straw- 
berries. Sometimes Sir John Archbold 
made a fourth in the rides, and paid her old- 
fashioned compliments, and told her of the 
new improvements which he meant to make 
about the place, — a rustic bridge here, a 
plantation there ; and May cheerfully stud- 
ied the points of view, and faithfully gave 
him her opinion on these matters. But 
quite as often she was entirely left to her 
own reflections. This did not trouble her ; 
for she had a vast love of beauty, and a turn 
for noting character ; and the new images 
that crowded her own mind made a constant 
entertainment for her from morning till 
night. The lovers were an unfailinor source 
of delight to her. Her heart leaned towards 
them in quite a motherly fashion. She had 
read about lovers, but she had never beheld 
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a real pair before. She followed in their 
wake, adiiiirin<;, in her i«imp icity, what she 
couceiveil to Ix*. an example of the greatest 
happini*i*9 of life. She s(>ent lon<r* dreamy 
days. thinkin<r over the matter, down among 
the lilii»« and si'dj^es under the bridge, or 
wandering through mazy and shimmering 
dingles. The world was very glorious, 
thought Mav,in her maiden meditation ; and 
human lii'e was very beautiful, and richly 
blest 

Mrs. Lee and May and Katherine were 
all lo<lged in the same wing of the castle, 
and their windows all opi*ned upon a great 
balcony. May was rather afraid to trust 
herself on the balcony alone, lest Mrs. Lee 
should loom forth and take possession of her. 
Mrs. Lee had a handsome sitting-room off* 
her bedroom, j^nd it ollen pleased her to 
spend the d^y in its solitude. May, a less 
uui)ortant person, had only a pretty little 
dressing-room, furnished with writing-table, 
books, and pictures; but she, too, liked to 
spend an hour in her retreat. This sitting- 
room and this dressing-room adjoined one 
another, the wall between being but a par- 
tition. When Mrs. Lee heard M;iy stirring 
in her nest, she was apt to leave her own 
and come knocking at May's door. When 
May heard Mrs. Lee leave her room, she 
was apt to fly to the balcony, and thence 
escape to the gardens. Upon the strength 
of many disappointments Mrs. Lee built a 
theory that the dressing-room was haunted. 
"My dear nia'um," she would confide to 
May, '*I heard some one move in it quite 
plainly ; but when I entered there was no- 
twdy to be seen ! '* And May would answer 
slyly, "Indeed, madam, 1 don't believe it 
is haunted by any thing more mischievous 
than myself! " 

This was all very well ; and, for a time, she 
kept the ponderous lady at a distance. The 
hour of her defeat was at hand, however; 
and one ni^ht she heard Mi*s. Lee's gentle 
knock upon her bedroom door. For a mo- 
ment M«iy tliought of making no answer, 
and pretending to be asleep; but '*it would 
be quite useless," she decided the next mo- 
ment, " for she would come in and wake me, 
I believe." 

" Mrs. Leo, I am just steppinij into bed," 
was her answer. It was certainly true ; for 
she had put out her light, and stood in her 
night-dress, in the moonlight, in the middle 
of the floor. 

"My dear ^liss May," came back to her 
through the keyhole, "you will not object 
to an old woman's sitting at your bedside 
for an hour ? " 

May saw that she was conquered. She 
opened her door, and retreated to her bed, 



where Mrs. Lee followed her, and sat down i 
before her like a nightmare. Mrs. Lee had 
on a large white nightcap, and even the 
moonlight had no power to make her look 
like a spirit of night or mysterious angel 
visitant 

" My dear," began Mrs. Lee, " I should 
not torment you with my complaints if 1 had 
any one else to 50 to for sympathy." 

This was said in an accent of such real 
sadness that May gave up her impatience, 
and became attentive. 

" I'm very sorry if you are in trouble, 
Mrs. Lee," she said- 

"Thank vou, my dear," said Mrs. Lfee, 
" and truly I am in sore trouble. Love has 
always been a mischief-maker, they say, but 
young men used sometimes to take advice 
from their mothers. My son used, but now 
he will not listen to a word that I speak. 
My dear, I want you to say a few words to 
the lady." 

In tlie earnestness of Mrs. Lee's affliction 
she had forgotten the formality of her usual 
style of address. May's patience, however, 
was not proof against this speech. She sat 
up and spoke out her mind. 

" Now, Mrs. Lee, I should like to show 
respect to all you say ; but I find it very 
hard to pity what you seem to feel. I think 
nothing could be more fitting than the 
match ; and as for your son, I think Miss 
Archbold only too good for him, it there be 
any difference between them." 

" That's what she thinks herself, I dare 
say," said Mrs. Lee, beginning to weep; 
" and I do declare I believe there is no kind- 
heartedness left among young women now- 
a-days ; but if she does think so, why does 
she not tell him so, and send him awayV" 

" Send him away ! " echoed May ; "I don't 
understand you at all, Mrs. Lee." 

" I see that plain enough, my dear, and I 
will tell you all about it. You think that 
Miss Archbold is going to marry my son ? " 

" Of course I think so," said May. 
"What else could I think?" 

" What else, indeed ? But she is not go- 
ing to marry him, and she is going to ruin 
him for life." 

" Oh, no 1 I could not believe it." 

" That will not alter the matter at all," 
said Mrs. Lee crossly. 

" That is true ; but I mean — you know, 
(•ven were she capable " — May paused. 
"In that case, Mrs. Lee, she would not be 
worth thinkuig of. Your son would not be 
ruined for life, I dare say." 

"You know nothing about the matter 
when you say so," retorted the distressed 
lady. "My dear ma'am, I came here to 
tell you the whole story. I suppose you 
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have heard my son spoken of as a man of 
wealth?" 

May admitted that she had heard him 
so spoken of. 

*' Well," said Mrs. Lee grimly, " I have 
three hundred a year which my husband 
left me. It was all he had to leave. And 
he said, * The child is a boy, let him work.' " 
May was silent, not daring to ask if upon 
the reversion of his mother's three hundred 
I>ounds a year rested Christopher's sole 
claim to be considered a man of wealth. 

" And so he should have been broucrht 
Up to work, and he would have worked," 
'went on Mrs. Lee, " if I had not had a 
brother who was a rich bachelor. He was 
a.n old man, and all his great wealth had 
never made him happy. He had been al- 
'ways called a woman-hater ; but when he 
"Was dying he sent for me, and he made me 
some confessions about his views of lifie. 
He said he believed a sinjjle life led to all 
sorts of folly and wickedness, and that he 
had been a miserable man because he had 
been so lonely. He had willed all his for- 
tune to my son, on condition that he should 
marry before he was twenty- three. * If a 
young man has any good in him,' said he, 
'he has always fallen in love with some 
nice girl before that age. Let him marry 
her at once, and not wait till he has begun 
to think that she is not as handsome, or as 
clever, or as angelically tempered as he 
would like her to be. Most young men are 
prevented by want of money. He shall 
not be so prevented.* In this humor my 
brother made his will; and so, my dear 
ma*am, it happens that if Christopher be a 
married man before the last day of next 
September, he will be richer than most 
men in the kingdom. If he be not married 
by that time he will be poorer than any 
other poor young man by just this much, 
that he will not know ho.v to work." 

" And this is July," said May : " they 
ought to be getting ready for the wedding." 
" There will be no wedding here," said 
the troubled lady. 
" Oh, Mrs. Lee I " 

" There is no wedding thought of, ex- 
cept in my son's poor bedazzled brains. I 
told you before, that it was this girl's 
amusement to lead him on to his ruin; 
and I tell you so again." 

" But does she know the circumstances, 
as you have told them to me V " 

'* I told th^m to her myself seven or 
eight months ago. She only laughed, and 
said the old gentleman had made an ex- 
ceedingly awkward arrangement." 

** Perhaps she does not like to be tor- 
mented about the matter. She may choose 



to be a little mischievous ; but I will not 
believe that she can be so wicked as you 
think. " 

** You don't know her as I know her. 
You have not seen her with other lovers 
around her, my dear. She was the centre 
of a crowd of them when we met her first ; 
and she turned them off one by one, and 
seemed to delis^ht in their vexation. At 
that time I thought Christopher would have 
married a sweet little girl, the dauirhter of 
his tutor in England. She was fond of him, 
I am sure ; and though she had not a penny, 
he need not care for that : but this Kath- 
erine put her clear out of his head." 

" Would it not be well to appeal to her 
father and mother ? " said Mav, now . 
throughly roused to comprehend the situa- 
tion, and feel interested in averting this 
threatened danger. 

" I tried that before, " said Mrs. Lee 
gloomily, " but I might have saved my pains. 
I believe they are afraid to interfere with 
the girl. They declared politely that they 
never could think of influencing then: 
daughter's affections. As if" I wanted them 
to do so I I asked for nothing but that she 
should make up her mind." 
. May began to share in the poor lady's 
dismay. 

" So then I should have left this place in 
anger, " said Mrs. Lee, " only for fear of 
making a quarrel, and destroying an^ hope 
that might be left. If the lady would marry 
my son I should be thankful, though, indeed, 
I do not like her. My poor boy loves her, 
and, at all events, his fortune would be 
secured ; but if she turns him away now, at 
the last moment, when he finds himself 
ruined and disappointed, he will fall into a 
despair which she with her light ways could 
scarcely even dream of. And things are no 
better to-day than they were weeks ago." 

This conversation went on for some time 
longer ; and, during the course of it, much of 
the heaviness and unsightiinc^ss of Mrs. 
Lee's outlines became softened away, and 
was never after visible to May's pitying 
eyes. Ihese two new friends parted at last 
with an understanding that May should, if 
opportunity offered, make interest for Chris- 
topher, and plead his cause with Katherine ; 
and, after Mrs. Lee had gone away, May 
lay a long time still awake, wondering over 
the iniquity that had just been made known 
to her. She found it in the end too mon- 
strous to be believed in. 

Before she went to sleep she had per- 
suaded herself that Katherine must come 
forth, triumphant in honesty, from under 
the cloud of this suspicion which was al 
present hanging over her. 
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Cn AFTER XVII. 

KATIIKIIINE SPEAKS HER MIND. 

It was not lonu lH»f«)rt» May had an oppor- 
tunity of It>arnin«; Kathcrine's ik'ntiinents 
towanls Christoplier, a» well as towards 
aome otIuT p«'ople and thin;r». 

One niornin<; Aw was cntiTtaininrj her- 
oelf af^iT her own faiiliion, alone, in the 
dinjjle In'vond the rustic hridije over the 
stream. She was siitinj; in the slielttT of'a 
larfije oak, striu'^iiig the riin; rowan-l>errie9 
into a louiT J*<'arK*t cliain. So occupied she 
hean] a rapid Htef), and a niutterin<r voice 
coniini: ovit the little bridjic, a crunchinj: 
in the nndcrwiKxl close hv, and then some 
one fell prone \x\\(}\\ the moss at the fiK)t of 
her tree, — the other si<le of the tree at 
which she was sitting;. Tliis was Christopher 
Lee, in deep distress. lie had broken the 
Btate'y, fan-sha|K»d ferns by then^cklessness 
with whith he had Hun<^ himself down. 
His face was buried in the j^rass, and he 
was sobbinj:^ ; and May could not move to 
go away and leave him, for the reason that 
he was lyins: uiKm her muslin skirt. She 
tried to draw it away without disturbing; 
him, but this was impossible. He started 
at the movement, and loc^ked up. 

" O Mr. Lee, I am so sorry ! " said May : 
** I could not help bein;^ here I " 

He looked at her angrily for a moment, 
with a burning blush on liis perturbed face ; 
then he lauglied uncomfortably, and begged 
her pardon. 

** 1 see I have spoiled your dress," he 
said, " but of course I did not do it inten- 
tionally. Of course, if I had seen you I 
should not have come here." 

"It was very unlucky," said May, "at 
least if you mind it; but my dress has got 
no harm.'* 

" Mind it ? " he said. " Of c<!>urse I mind 
that you should have caught me lamenting, 
like a woman ; but I trust myself to your 
charity : and, believe me, 1 have reason for 
grief. At least I think I have," he added 
slowly, pasainor his hand over his face. " I 
may be foolishly wrong ; and, if so, I will 
come and tell you, some day soon, of my 
happiness. I dare not describe to you what 
that happiness would be like ; but I think 
that I have reason for jjrief." 

" I hope with all my heart that you are 
wrong," said May, " and that you may get 
your happiness. If you aon*t " — 

" Well, if I don't V " 

" I was going to say something which I 
had better not say," said May. " You 
would perhaps think me impertinent and 
interferins." 



** Perhaps I should," said Christopher, 
reflecting, " and that would be unf&ir. I 
will not ask you to say another word. 
Ooo<l-morning, Mi«8 Mourne : I am going a 
little further down the stream to fish." 

And so he walked off, forgetting that, in 
order to fish, it is neccssar}' to have a rod 
or some other apparatus for the purpose; 
but May was a gentle critic, and would not 
have laughed at him for the world. 

Afler that May dropped her brilliant 
chain from the bridge, and watched it fly- 
ing down the stream; then she turned 
away, and walked up the hilly garden 
towards the castle. Katherine was leaning 
over the balcony, alone. She had been 
looking down towards the dingle, and could 
see a long way. May mounted the bal- 
cony, and approached her, seeing that, as 
she drew near, Katherine looked expectant, 
and ready for conversation. This was 
unusual, but it was what May desired. She 
was too much disturbed by the mistakes of 
her neighbors to be at peace with her own 
thoughts. She was full of indignation 
against somebody. Who that somebody 
might be it behooved her to find out, that 
she might not in the zeal of her fancy make 
a martyr of the innocent. 

" Stay here a little," said Katherine 
winningly, as May hesitated, not knowing 
whether to pass her or remain unbidden at 
her side ; and May seated herself on the 
edge of the balcony, leaning back against 
an urn full of geraniums, folded her hands 
in her lap, and expected to be catechised. 

" You have been walking with Mr. Lee ? ** 
said Katherine, not rudely, but with the air 
of one who considered she had a right to 
ask questions : " where have you left mm ? " 

" lie said he would go farther up the 
river to fish," said May demurely. 

" Oh I " Katherine looked surprised and 
a little disappointed. She had perhaps 
expected some pitiful tale of her lover's 
desperation. 

" You were walking with him some 
time V " she asked again, after a minute, 
during which she had been eying May, 
who sat with her dark head against the 
geraniums, her eyes half shut, gazing 
drowsily down through the sunshine to the 
river, the way by which Christopher had 



gone 



" Not walking," said May ; " sitting and 
standing." 

" Oh I " said Katherine impatiently, 
" and talking, of course. He was com- 
plaining to you of me all the time? " 

" No," said May mischievously : " we 
never even mentioned your name." 

" I am glad to hear it, I am sure," said 
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Catherine, with a mortified smile ; " but 
f had thought it might be otherwise, know- 
JJig bis habit. He is a dreadfully low-spir- 
ited young man. I am tired to death of 
him. I wish they would go away." 

** Then, why do you not tell him so, and 
Send him away at once ? *' asked May, rous- 
ing ap so suddenly, and speaking with such 
Energy that she quite startled Katherine. 
*' You know, — you know it is you who 
keep him here." 

May trembled as she spoke, believing 
that Katherine would think her interfer- 
ence quite outrageous; but ELatherine's 
Uneasiness all vanished at the attack. 
Her face kindled with smiles. 

" My dear little girl," she said indulgent- 
ly* " you don't know what you are saying 
Lovers will not be shaken off so easily, i 
speak from much experience. While you, 
— you have never had a lover, have you ? " 
said she, looking at May keenly. 

"No, indeed!" said May hastily, and 
blushing *a vivid blush, that wandered from 
her cheeks to her forehead, creeping up 
even amonor the little rinjjs of her nair. 
She felt vexed with herself for blushing ; for 
she knew of no reason why the question 
should annoy her : and there was Kathe- 
rine looking on with amused curiosity. 

" How red you turn ! " said Katherine, 
who had never blushed, save with anger, in 
her life ; " but you need not be ashamed. 
It is no reproach at all, living out of the 
world as you do." 

" I am not ashamed," said May, '' and I do 
not wish for a lover; but I think I can 
understand how a man ought to be treated 
by a woman whom he loves, — for whom he 
is willing to give up every thing in the 
world." 

** Do you, indeed ? So you have studied 
the matter. Come now, tell me all about 
it," said Katherine, looking delighted. 

** He ought not to be encouraged, and 
then left to break his heart," said May, with 
another subtle quiver of excitement dyeing 
her cheeks. " Even if" — 

" Even if what ? " asked Katherine. 

" Miss Archbold, I am afraid I shall make 
you very angry." 

" No such thing," said Katherine. " I 
am accustomed to hear dirges about broken 
hearts. You are not such an original per- 
son as you think ; and your enthusiasm 
about lovers* rights is exceedingly amusing. 
Go on with that speech which you were 
afraid woulil overwhelm me." 

** I was going to say your conduct would 
be cruel to Mr. Lee, even if his fortune as 
well as his happiness were not so entirely 
at your mercy." 



" So you have picked out that story al- 
ready," said Katherine, looking right well 
pleased. 

" I picked out nothing," said May indig- 
nantly. 

" Well, let that be : we cannot help the 
truth getting about ; but, my rustic maiden, 
how am I to blame if people will make a 
mess of their family arrangements ? If a 
man chooses to lose a fortune for my sake, 
how am I to prevent his being so silly ? If 
I had been his mother, I should have brought 
him up better. The world will talk about 
it, and call me a monster ; but they ought 
rather to cry out on him for a fool. As for 
encouragement, how am I to judge of a 
lover, unless I have proper time ? People 
ought to be capable of taking care of their 
own affairs ; if a person sees a risk, why not 
turn upon his heel, and go another way ? 
Now, if a man were to show spirit, and 
prove manfully rebellious " — 

*' Well," asked May, " what would hap- 
pen then ? " 

" Why, then, I should think him worth a 
httlc pains. I have no mercy on a fool." 

"Poor Mr. Lee!" said May. "And 
have all your lovers been fools. Miss Arch- 
bold ? " 

" All," said Katherine, " or at least I 
have found it easy to make them fools for 
the time." Katherine had warmed won- 
derfully with her subject as she went on : 
it was evidently one upon which she loved 
to discourse. ** There is just one person," 
she continued, " whom I have thought 
worth an effort ; for whose sake I could ac- 
knowledge that my heart is not made of 
flint. While such a one lives," here her 
lip curled, " I have no pity for suoh simple- 
tons as Christopher Lee I " 

Have you told Mr. Lee of the existence 
of this person ? " asked May ^ravely, after 
some rueful reflections upon Christopher's 
hard fate. 

Katherine laughed gayly. " You amus- 
ing little goody 1 " she said blithelv, " do 
you think that 1, also, am a fool ? I have 
been frank enough with you ; but you don't 
suppose it is my habit to carry my heart 
upon my sleeve *? " 

" Was this person rebellious ? " asked 
May, rushing into another question to avoid 
the opportunity of declaring what she 
thought about Miss Archbold, and her ha- 
bitual line of conduct. 

" Not quite," said Katherine, with an 
air of mystery ; " but he looked as if he 
could be. You - will see him, I have no 
doubt, by and by." Here the young lady 
suddenly became thoroughly confidential. 
" The first time we met was on board 
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ship, when we were returning from our 
travels, auite a short time ago. We were 
coming m>m Calais to Dover ; an<l there 
was a storm, and people were frightened. 
Everybody behaved badly, incloding 
mamma and papa, who were both ill. 
He took care of us all ; and, as I had fully 
expected, he made himself my devoted 
attendant Towards the end of the pas- 
sage the wind fell, and all the stars came 
cut. Nothing could be more favorable to 
a romantic impression, and we had some 
hours of charming conversation. Mamma 
save him our cards, and he came to us in 
Ix>ndon. There is no doubt that we shall 
tee him here soon : he belongs to this coun- 
try, and his history is quite interesting. 
ae has been some years abroad, and is 
coming to visit his inheritance for the first 
time. He was reserved about himself, but 
we heard all his story from a friend of his 
father's. Mamma does not quite approve 
of him ; for the old man may live a long 
time, and is not very reputable. Still, 
he must die ; and the nephew will be quite 
a millionnaire." 

** Who is this gentleman ? " asked May 
suddenly. " What is his name ? " 

"Did I not mention? I thought you 
knew. He is Paul Finiston, handsome 
and proud ; and they say he is a poet. One 
could see it in his eyes that ni^ht on board 
the ship. He had a way of folding his 
arms, and seeming to forget every thing and 
everybody, himself as well as the rest. 
This was, of course, when the danger was 
over, and there was nothing more to be 
done. It piqued my vanity at first ; but I 
soon saw that, though a gentleman indeed, 
it was evident that he had not been accus- 
tomed to the ways of polite society. It is 
little things like this that made me say he 
might be inclined to be rebellious ; but 
dear me. Miss Mourne, how white you are 
grown I " 

** Am I ? ** said May ; " never mind. 
Tell me something more about Paul Finis- 
ton." 

*' Do you know him ? " asked Katherine 
sharply. 

" I cannot say that," said May, " for I left 
my Paul Finiston in Dublin a great many 
years ago. I have no acquaintance with 
your admirer, Miss Archbold." 

'* Your Paul Finiston ? " said Katherine, 
with a sudden elevation of her handsome 
chin. 

"Forgive me if I speak awkwardly," 
said May. "I mean the Paul Finiston 
with whom I had some acquaintance." 

This was said with dignity, and Kathe- 



rine was at a loss how fitly to express her 
displeasure ; but, fitly or unfitly, her 8«nse 
of May's audacity must be, made known to 
the onender. 

" And with whom yon hope to renew 
your acquaintance," she said bluntly, and 
with a look and a tone that made May 
again turn pale. 

" Do not speak to me like that," said the 
young girl quickly. " I shall be glad if 
you will talk upon some other subject." 

" But I will not drop the subject," sud 
Katherine stormily, her eyes beginning to 
bum, and her face to grow dark. " I will 
not quit it till we understand each other 
perfectly. Tou have drawn firom me a 
confidence." 

" Pardon 1" said May. "You volan- 
teered it." 

" I repeat that you drew it from me," said 
Katherine, " with your sentimental looks 
and your sympathetic speeches about lovers. 
Now I may as well ^ farther ; and I warn 
you not to meddle between me and Paul 
Finiston ! " 

" I V " exclaimed May, springing to her 
feet, and standing a little off from Kathe^ 
ine, straight and quivering as a very shaft 
of fire. 

"Yes, you," said Katherine. "You 
have thought of him as a lover. I saw it 
in yoiu* face when I first mentioned his 
name. ' 

" It is false," said May, in a low thrilling 
voice. " How dare you accuse me ? — you, 
who know nothing of me 1 " 

But Katherine was not softened by the 
sight of May's honest indignation as she 
stoo(^.p:intin^ before her, her eyes like dark 
flames, her cheeks redder than die reddest 
roses round about. 

"Your enthusiastic modesty is very 
pretty," sneered Katherine ; " but I am not 
deceived by it. I see that you " — 

But here May suddenly put her fingers 
in her ears with a childish impulse of im- 
patience. Katherine stood speechless at 
finding herself treated with such utter dis- 
respect ; and, before she could find words 
to express her sense of the indignity. May 
had turned away, and fled through the 
window into her room. 

"But I will not be treated so I " cried 
Katherine at the window. " Come out, 
Miss Mourne, for I have not done speaking 
to you. Or else I shall go in " — 

But in the twinkling of an eye the win- 
dow was locked inside, the shutters closed 
and barred ; and May, having thus ended 
the battle, sat down upon the floor in the 
dark, and had a hearty cry. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

lAY IS FBOMI8BD A TITLE. 

two girls did not meet again till 
; and Katherine was then so gentle 
ay could scarcely believe she had 
imed all the scene which had hap- 
in the morning. Katherine and 
pher seemed exceedingly good 
Mr. Lee looking feverishly happy, 
therine pensive, with a tenderness 
ter which was wont to be shed about 
i\y in her most fascinating moods, 
voted herself to Mrs. Lee, that lady 
a sense of comfort from her sym- 
s^hich was touching to the young 
>n of a motherly heart. The even- 
tedious; and Mav was thinking 
3 must reauest Lady Archbold to 
.* home to Monasterlea ; but at bed- 
therine came to her in her room, 
ve come to ask pardon for my rude- 
the morning," she said, ** You 
. believe a word I said. It was only 
ly freaks. Now, don't think of go- 
[ shall say you cannot forgive. I 
insulting wretch, when my temper 
better of me." 

Catherine sighed, and looked splen- 
Tretful. 

er mind me," said May : " what 
r.Lee?" 

.d you not to believe any thing I 
lay. You may safely trust Chris- 
nd his happiness to myself." 
ooked up out of the trunk which 
been persistently packing. Ka^- 
;t the questioning eyes, and there 
eservation in her tone which con- 
lore than the words might imply, 
ied back a dress into her wardrobe. 
: if you are in earnest now," she 
will do any thing you like. But 
I to know when you are in ear- 

irinc turned aside, and smiled curi- 
Mignt she not as well let this little 
lome V She had a serene contempt 

but could understand that some 
light like her for her innocence, 
eve that I am in earnest when I 

so," she said. •" Never believe me 
im in a passion." 

low it is Paul Finiston who must 
laid May ; ^^ but is he really coming 
id does he love you ? or was that 
oo?" 

rine shrugged her shoulders, and 
lysterious. 
cannot help these things happen- 
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ing," she said. " X 
likely to be true? '^ 

Ma.y surveyed t| 
acknowledged to hi 
to be true. Eathei 
of her face for somi 
and then began to 
lively manner. 

" Come, let us b^ 
** Shut up the trunks, and tfont look at 
them for another month. We are goin^ to 
have visitors, and I intend that you shall 
charm them. You must not be onendod if 
I give you some lessons on your appearance. 
You must know that your style of dressing 
makes a fright of you. Now, don't look 
dismayed, for we will change all that Wo- 
men ought to take a pleasure in making 
themselves attractive. Your hair in a bet- 
ter style, and a little pearl powder upon 
your face ; you blush too much, and a bright 
color is very vulgar ; but you must not think 
that I mean to discourage you. On the 
contrary, I will turn you out quite pretty if 
you will let me. Only put yourself in my 
hands, and I promise you shall have a title 
before a year is past" 

May listened in silence, glowing with the 
condemned blush, at the sudden revelation 
that she had been found so unpleasing. 
The startling promise with whicii Kathe- 
rine finished her speech had not the desired 
effect in elating her spirits. 

''But I do not want a title," she said 
slowly, " and — and " — She was well 
aware that Katherine was a skilful artist of 
the toilet. '' I like a clean face, and I in- 
tend always to have one. If I am ugly as 
God made me, then I choose to remain 
ugly." 

" Who said you were ugly ? Not I, I am 
sure ; but you are an obstinate, old-fash- 
ioned little goody, and I don't mind telling 
you so to your face. The world has gone 
round a few times since your respected 
Aunt Martha learned those very prim no- 
tions which she has so faithfully handed 
down to you : what in her day was propri- 
ety is now mere affectation. However, 
promise that you will stay with me, and I 
shall see about your conversion at my lei- 
sure." 

'' I don*t mind staying," said May, " since 
you wish it so much ; but I .mean to keep to 
my own way of thinking all <tbe time." 

So Katherine had her way ; but her plan 
was nevertheless not to be fulfilled. 

^The next morning May was up early and 
abroad among the flower-gardens. She had 
got a letter from home which should have 
been given to her last night Aunt Mar- 
tha baide her return without delay. ^ Paul 
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ship, whtf^' wrote the old lady, ^ and he 
travels^r see you. At any rate, it is time 
to come home/* 
was not so much astonished at the 

Tws as she would have been but for that 
Unpleasant conversation with Miss Arch- 
bold. So he was already come to seek 
Kathcrine ; and Katherine, if she had truth 
in her, ought to be wed to Mr. I^e within 
a month. What could be done for Paul, 
the good-natured boy who had been so kind 
to her in Dublin V The Paul described by 
Katherine had passed away from her mind, 
becoming; but one of the crowd of those fine 
lovers of Miss Archbold, of whom May had 
been hearing much since she had come to 
Canilough. It was for the friend of her 
own memory that she was sorely vexed. 

Rambling in an alley, among all the dewy 
rose-trees, she came upon Mr. Lee. He 
seemed as wretched this morning as he had 
looked happy last night. He was pale and 
worn, and his dress was out of order. 

*^ You look as if you had been up all 
night 1 " said May. 

** I have been up all night," said Chris- 
topher ; ** but I shall now go and dress, so 
as to appear as if I had had my sleep like 
other people." 

" But what is the matter with you now ? 
You know that you are going to be happy. 
I was about to congratulate you, but your 
face does not invite me." 

** You are a true-hearted girl, and may 
the world never spoil you I I believe that 
I have made one friend here at least." 

" That is true, if you mean me," said 
May kindly. " I would do any thing in my 
power to help you out of your difficulty ; 
but I have reason to believe that you will 
be happy before long. Indeed, I speak the 
truth. I wonder if I ought to tell you '* — 

" You ought to tell me every thing : I 
have a right to know I " cried Christopher 
eagerly. 

"' Well, then, she admitted to me last 
night that she intended '* — 

" Intended what V " interrupted Christo- 
pher. " Intended to destroy me, — to spoil 
all my life V 1 saw it long ago, thougn I 
strove to shut my eyes to it. It is coming 
upon me now, and I deserve it." 

" Why do you interrupt me ? " said May, 
impatient in her turn. ** I had good news 
to give you, and it seems you will not have 
it." 

"Forgive me! but did you say good 
news? My head seems confused. Did 
yon mean to say good news ? " 

"I understood from her," said May, 
** that she intends to be your wife." 

" Did you ? " said Christopher joyfully. 



" God bless you : you are a stanch friend. 
What a wretch I was to doubt her ! What 
an evil-thinking coward ! No doabt she 
has a right to be capricioos if she pleases. 
A girl like that aoes not readily throw 
herself away ; but when once she makes up 
her mind she is true as steel. I will not 
say what thoughts were in my mind whea 
I met you ; but think what a ruined crea- 
ture I behold myself both in heart and info^ 
tune, in my whole life's career, when I 
fancy she may be false 1 I deserve to sufer 
well for letting a doubt come near my mind. 
You will forgive my disorder, and 1 will go 
and trim myself Afler the night I have 
passed I must appear like a savage." 

" And vou will tell me of your happiness 
when it is fully secured ? " said May, as 
they parte<l; and she watched him stride 
away, big and glad, towards the house. 
Your six-feet men have not always giant 
intellects, but they often carry very tender , 
hearts. 

May did not tell Katherine the chief news 
of her aunt's letter. She could not speak 
again to Miss Archbold about Paul: she 
only made known her aunt's wish that she 
should go home ; and, after no little difficul- 
ty, she was suffered to depart. 

How small and odd her home looked 
afler Camlough, and how wholesome Aunt 
Martha, in her clear-starched kerchief and 
fair white 6&p 1 Paul was coming in the 
evening. He had taken up his quarters in 
a farmer's house a couple of miles away. 
As May took off her t>onnet at her own 
little dressing-table, she saw her face look- 
ing charmingly brightened up. In spite of 
Katherine's judgment, she was not quite a 
fright. Wliat a glorious thin^ was joy 
which could thus burnish people's IooksI 
She dared not look long enough to assure 
herself that beauty had actually taken 
possession of her face. Katherine had told 
her that it was all mock-modesty for 9^ 
young woman not to think of her appea^ 
ance ; but Katherine lived in the world. 
Fine ladies had, perhaps, little time for 
self-respect ; but people who were not fash- 
ionable had a great deal of leisure to pe^ 
ceive when they were going wrong. 

So May bustled about her room, briskly 
putting herself and the chamber into the 
order which her faflcy approved of. She 
was wiser than she had been a month ago, 
inasmuch as she had got a lesson in coquet- 
ry for life : she was now going to profit by 
the lesson. A month ago she would inno* 
cently have dressed in her prettiest to meet 
Paul, without thinking why she did it, or 
that she ought not to do it ; now it could 
not be done without taking away her ease. 
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^18 was not Camlongh, so she need not 
change her dress because it was eveninj^. 
She kept on the thick white^ gown which 
oad been fresh at breakfast-time that morn- 
log : a crimson rose was already fastened in 
the bosom, and that might stay ; nice braids 
of hair were nothing unusual, and there 
Could not be any vanity in a pair of newly- 
bashed hands. She took her way to the 
parlor, as on the most ordinary occasions, 
such as the long, silent, uneventful summer 
evenings of last year ; as if no sound were 

foing to disturb the mute monotony of the 
ours but the click of her aunt's knitting- 
needles, the ticking of the clock, the distant 
piping of some cow-boy in the valley, the 
Wail of a sleepy plover shuddering in at the 
open window, or the sound of her own 
Voice reading a chapter of Thomas h 
Kempis aloud to Miss Martha in the 
dusk. 

A great glare had flashed over the hills, 
and down Uie paths, and through the open 
door into the hall. As May reached the 
door, a long shadow and a quick step came 
out of the blinding red glow, and stopped 
at the threshold. Here, then, of course, 
Was the visitor arrived, but not the lad 
whom May remembered. This was not 
May 's merry friend ; but it was Eatherine's 
handsome lover, without a doubt. 

'* Mr. Finiston 1 " said May, giving her 
hand. She could not say ^'rauT" to this 
important-looking gentleman. 

** Miss Mourne I " said Paul, uncovering 
his curls. He could not say "May" to 
this dignified-looking maiden ; but he held 
the proffered hand as tightly as if he had 
got at last what he had been in want of all 
nis life. And May was regarding him with 
sympathetic curiosity, wopdering if he had 
heard as yet the report of Katherine's ap- 
proaching marriage, and, if so, how he was 
bearing it. Miss Martha stepped out of 
the parlor, where she had been setting 
forth her dainties on the tea-table. 

" So you have been walking over your 
property all day," said she to Paul. " May, 
you go in, and pour out the tea. I have had 
to do it for myself during the past three 
weeks. I have just got her home, and I 
intend to make her work. She has been 
living like a fine lady among the magnates 
of the land." 

Paul thought she looked a fine lady in 
the finest sense of the word ; excellently fit 
for household work like the present, as her 
quick hand flitted about the board, and her 
face smiled at him and dimpled above the 
teapot. It was nectar and not tea which 
she handed to him in a cup. She had a 
love-philter in her cream-ewer, this witch- 



maid of the mountains. Paul had, until 
now, held three images in his mind ; now 
they paled away, and became faint forever- 
more. A little gray pelisse making pur- 
chases in Dublin ; a maiden with outstretch- 
ed hands upon a bridge ; a gracious young 
gentlewoman holding parley with a peddler. 
These three young people had been succes- 
sively his loves : now let them vanish, for 
their day had gone past. They could not 
bear comparison with this radiant tea- 
making creature, who could not hide her 
gladness that her friend had come home. 

Not a word was spoken about the raiser 
of Tobereevil. Paul shirked the subject, 
and the evening was given up to his own 
adventures abroad. The three friends sat 
all through the sunset, and far into the 
dusk, while Paul poured forth his recitals, 
and the audience drank in every word he 
spoke. The little parlor with its queer 
fittings seeined Paradise to the love-sick 
and home- sick wanderer. May sat opposite 
to him on a bench along the window. Two 
huge jars filled with roses and sheaves of 
lavender stood between them, making a 
bank of scent and color across which their 
eyes and words travelled. Miss Martha sat 
in her straight-backed arm-chair before the 
two, with her hands folded in her lap, no 
knitting being tolerable on this particular 
evening. The window was open to the ut- 
most folding back of its latticed panes, and 
the climbing roses were dipping over the 
strong brown frame-work, and lying along 
the lintel. As Paul told his foreign adven- 
tures, he felt himself to be only some lucky 
Othello, or less savage Feramorz. He 
forgot that he was a Finiston, and the heir 
of Tobereevil. May's eves glowed towards 
him through the fading light ; and he saw in 
her an embodiment of all the fair hopes 
that had withdrawn him from the influence 
of his dreads and difficulties, that he might 
sit here at this hour in delicious peace at • 
her side. He saw in her here present all 
the beauties with which his fancy had ever 
gifled her in absence ; besides a tender 
paleness of cheek when thrilled by grave 
interest, and a spiritual abstraction of the 
eyes at times, out of which he gathered for 
himself the assurance that she could search 
far with him into whatever mysteries might 
trouble him. And yet — he delighted to 
discover — he could call back the merry 
smiles and the laughter-loving dimples. 

All these satisfactions he did not note 
on the moment, while he lingered in the 
dim atmosphere of the parlor amon^ the 
cloisters ; but they were duly recalled and 
gloated over as he walked home to his 
farmhouse under the moonlight. While 
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sitting by her side, within reach of her 
hand and the sympathy of her face, he 
could not analyze the charm which had so 
swiftly mastered his fancy ; her presence, 
then, had been only the nearness of a 
lovely and luminous soul and body, full of 
kindred warmth and dreams ; it was 
after he had left her that he remembered 
the strong breadth of her brow with all its 
girlish fairness, the deep fire in her eyes, 
the sweet curves of her mouth, the tender 
firmness of her soflly-moulded chin. It 
was then that she seemed to show herself 
to him in the many changeful attitudes 
that her character could assume, without 
losing a line of strength or a curve of 
grace. On that warm July ni^ht, Paul 
was deeply dipped in love. He had been 
parched in his exile, and he had brought 
Limself >to drink ; but he was ' only the 
more athirst after this first draught. 

Miss Martha and May had walked a 
little way with him through the field-paths 
towards the moor. The twilight blurred 
and blended the ghostly outlines of the 
ruins; and garden and graveyard were 
wreathed together in one gleaming, fra- 
grant acre. The warm wind swept over 
Uie uncut grass, which had alreaiidy the 
breath of hay ; and the river glinted in the 
hollow, under its bending rows of trees. 
The moonlight hung like a faint silvery 
veil along the moorland, and the lights in 
distant farmhouses shone like will-o'-the 
wisps in a marsh. The weird watch-note 
of some sleepless wild-bird came floating 
up at intervals from the meadows. Sum- 
mer beat in every pulse of the night. 

Very slowly, and with few words, the 
three friends hsui sauntered along. At the 
gate that parted the farmlands from 
the open hills they touched hands, and 
said good-night. 

<* Well, my dear, and what do you think 
of him?" asked Aunt Martha, as the 
women returned homeward. 

May did not answer for a few moments. 
She was pacing a little in advance, with 
her arms crossed on her breast, a trick she 
had from childhood when in musing 
humor. Two or three times her feet fell 
on the grass as if to the rhythm of some 
music that was solemn, but passing sweet 

" Eh, aunty ? " she said at last. '* Did 
you speak to me ? ** 

'* I was asking you what you thought of 
him, my dear." 

*" Don't ask me to-night, then," said 
May, stopping suddenly, putting her hands 
on her aunt's shoulders, and looking frank- 
ly and smilingly in her face: "moonlight 
makes people mad, you know, and I might 



be too enthusiastic. To-morrow we shall 
see him better as he is." 

" Well, well, my love ! " said Miss Mar- 
tha, " I am not going to bother you. Let 
us now get into bed." 

But as May went into her bedroom she 
thought of Katherine; and she remem- 
bered that for some hours she had forgotten 
to pity PauL 
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"Aunt Martha," said May the next 
morning, "do you remember the ped- 
dler?" 

They were standing in the morning sun^ 
looking over a sweet-brier- hedge, in the 
direction of Paul's farmhouse. Paul had 
invited himself to breakfast, and break- 
fast was now waiting for the guest. 

" Of course I remember the peddler," 
said Aunt Martha, — "a most civil young 
man, who did not know his own interests. 
Has he turned up again ? " 

" I think he has," said May. « I think 
Paul Finiston and he are the same. That 
is why we got our silk so cheap." 

" Nonsense ! " said Miss Martha, in great 
consternation. 

At this moment Paul appeared coming 
towards them. May had said, " To-mor- 
row we shall see him better as he is." Now 
she had the early glory and freshness of 
tbe morning by which to criticise him ; and 
something of that glory and that freshness 
seemed reflected in the young man's bear- 
ing as he approached. He was not quite 
a six-foot man like Christopher Lee; but 
he had a better knit frame, and was of a 
finer build. He had in his face a look of 
vivid, nervous life, keen in the eyes, sensi- 
tive about the mouth, warm and impetuous 
in the vigorous glow under the sunburnt 
skin ; yet with all the advantages of this 
happy moment for observation. May did 
not seem one whit more inclined to criticise 
than she had been the night before. 

The small, dim parlor looked sweeter 
than ever that morning with lowered blind, 
and open, rose-hung sash, and filled with a 
tempered sun-haze which brooded over all 
the little oddities and grotesquenesses of its 
shape and adornments. The people at the 
table were merrier and more familiar than 
they had been the night before. 

" Paul," said Miss Martha, " this girl 
sometimes dreams when she is awake, just 
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u Bome people walk about in their sleep. 
She dreamea this morning that she had 
eeen you tramp the country as a peddler." 
** I did so once," said Paul, in some con- 
fusioQ. ** I meant to confess it You will 
think it was a foolish trick to play upon my 
friends." 

The shock of Miss Martha's surprise was 
over before now. She had been studying 
Paul's face, and was not unprepared, for 
the confession when it came. 

*' It seems foolish enough, but I suppose 
you had a motive. I knew there was some- 
thing wrong about that silk. You remem- 
ber, May, how uneasy I was." 

'' Aunt Martha tliought the goods were 
stolen," said May, laughing, ** and that we 
should have to go to jail." 

Paul looked rather foolish, but joined in 
the laugh. *<I meant no harm," he said. 
'^It was nothing but a freak." 

" Have you quite given up business ? " 
asked May merrily. "You had a great 
many pretty things unsold in your pack." 

**The pack!" said Paul, recollecting. 
He had never thought of it since the mo- 
ment when he fled frantically out of the 
doors of Tobereevil ; away from that fear 
and hatred of another human creature 
which had made him feel for an instant as 
if he might be a murderer against his will. 
All the old haunted feeling swooped back 
over him as he sat there, and the sunshine 
seemed to vanish from the walls of the 
little parlor. He laid down knife and fork, 
and found that he could eat nothing more. 
" I left the pack at Tobereevil," he said, 
with an effort at speaking lightly. " I quit- 
ted the place rather abruptly, and, — for- 
got to bring my goods." 

« Did — did he recognize you ? " asked 
Aunt Martha anxiously, seeing that some 
painful memory had laid hold of the young 
man. 

" Oh, no, nothing of the kind 1 He re- 
ceived me very well. We made some bar- 
gains together. It was only that a panic 
seized me '' — 
** A panic ? " said Miss Martha. 
" A fit of panic to which I am subject. 
I had to run away." Miss Martha looked 
troubled, and May was in a puzzle. 

** Don't let us talk of it," said Paul, 
with a swift return of gayety. " I have a 
longing to be happy a while before I settle 
down to look the future in the face. Hu- 
mor me, dear madam. Give me a whole 
week " 

" I will prjve you as many as you like," 
said Miss Martha, smiling, " only tell me 
how the gift is to be made." 
" I want to see the country," said Paul. 



"I want to wander about, gypsy fashion, 
and see the beauties of the lana. If you 
and — and " — 

Paul glanced pleadingly at the bright 
face opposite. 

" May," said the girl, smiling. 

Paul's face grew radiant. " If you and 
May," he said, " will come with me, if you 
will trust yourselves to my care, I think 
we can have some pleasant days." 

The young girl's eyes flashed delight; 
but Aunt Martha's cap began to bob in 
deprecation. 

" You have never had the rheumatism, 
either of you," she said ; but nevertheless 
she promised in the end to do her best to 
turn traveller, for the sake of these two. 

So this little party set out to do what 
people so seldom think of doing. They 
contrived a tour of pleasure in their own 
country. They went driving leisurely 
along unknown roads, seeing fine sights, 
and arriving by sun-down at sequestered 
inns, in romantic byplaces of extraordi- 
nary beauty. They mounted ponies; at 
least two of them did, for Miss Martha 
would have nothing fiercer than a donkey. 
They climbed mountains, they sat upon 
wonderful crags, they floated about lakes 
in the blue atmosphere of enchanted days, 
and looked at eacn other through the spray 
of the great waterfalls. The week length- 
ened itself into a bewitching fortnight. 
And even after that time had passed, many 
more rosy days still dawned and set, and 
left them wandering. 

The acquaintance of the young people 
ripened well during this time. Aunt 
Martha's donkey was an obstinate brute, and 
was always taking sulky fits, and lagging 
behind the ponies. Aunt Martha did not 
much fancy boating upon lakes. The young 
people had many a quiet hour in which 
to learn each other off by heart. Paul 
was extravagantly happy: he was com- 
panion, mentor, and often guardian, of 
this girl whom he loved, — loving no one 
else m the world ; but by and by, out of 
the fever of his delight, he got a great new 
fear which outweighed all else that had 
ever troubled him before. He fought with 
it a while, vowing that he would win that 
thing on which he had set his heart. He 
was not a coward, he thought, though hard 
beset with shadows which threatened to 
darken his whole life. He had an arm fit 
to wield a sword, or to break stones on the 
highway, a heart ready to grapple with 
any substantial danger which might con- 
front him ; but it seemed to him that nature 
had given him no refuge from the plague 
of his imagination, had given him over to 
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tlie malice of the creatures of his bad 
dreams. Nature had oflfered no refuge, but 
he had found one for himself in another 
human soul ; and now — if he should lose 
her? 

As for May, when her observation of 
certain sad fits of Paul's had reminded her 
that he had a trouble, she found herself not 
80 well able to pity him as she had fancied 
she should be. If Katherine had treated 
him hardly, why not let the past go to the 
winds ? What was there about her so pre- 
cious that she should be mourned for all 
through life? She was frivolous and fool- 
ish ; but a man might not see that. Yet 
why not enjoy the lovely summer while it 
8taid ? Why look on the ground and 
sigh, and turn silent and pale, while the 
world was all in a glow, and full of joy on 
every side? She had no patience with 
such blindness. For her part, she believed 
that people ought to be happy when they 
could. Death and parting were sad enougn 
when they came ; but when people were 
well, among birds singing and flowers 
blooming, they deserved to be miserable if 
they would not try to be a little glad. One 
thing she would do for him, and she did it 
with al) her might : she would avoid the 
slightest mention of Camlough and its be- 
longings. And she kept this resolution so 
well that she made mischief. She got a 
nervous dread of mentioning Katherine or 
her lover ; but Paul forced her to mention 
them in the end. 

We have said that Paul Finiston was in 
the habit of talking to himself in a note- 
book : it could not be called a diary, for 
he did not write in it every day ; he had 
been too busy in his foreign life for the en- 
joyment of such a regular indulgence ; yet 
he was a man so full of fancies and moods 
and unrealities, that there were times 
when it was a relief to pour them out in 
black and white. He used to say to him- 
self, that these jottings helped him along 
his life in the way of common sense. He 
could look back and laugh at his odd hu- 
mors, and take measures to hinder their 
return ; but, if nature has learned a trick, 
it is not easy to keep her from playing it. 

Paul returned to his note-book in the 
little tourists' inn. 

"I have been unutterably happy," he 
wrote, " but now I have got a new devil to 
torment me. It is hard to understand how 
a man's mind can be so changed in a few 
weeks. It is little more than three since 
my old enemy drove me back over the hills ; 
and 1 went, leaving her to a future from 
which I excluded my own life for evermore. 
Now, if I were so urged, I would take all 





risks, and I would not go, unless iurth* 
driven by some sign from her. The fea: 
which were so lively when the enemy 1 
them loose upon me are gone, and 1 
lieve will come near me no more. I ha 
only one fear ; that she will give herseL 
away from me.. 

" When I loved her less I had no drea- 
of failing to win her love. I don't think 
was quite as a coxcomb that I said to m; 
self that I would try to do it within thi 
holiday month. It seemed to me that ht 
life must have been such a child's life, ihi 
she must still be a child. I thought h< 
past was a white path, and that my owi 
and her Aunt Martha's were the only full 
sized shadows that had been cast upon it 
I had liberty and opportunity to woo th»- 
shy yet frank and unconscious creature 
and woo her I would, with all urgency an(» 
devotion. There was no one to interfere 
with me ; for the mountains do not seel 
mates, and, though the trees might be ii 
love with her, they had to suffer in thei:^ 
dumbness : so that, unless she hated lov^^ 
and worship, and the tender care of a lift^ 
given up to her, I had a fair chance of win^ — 
ning her to be the angel of my life. 

" So I let my love have full sway, neithea:* 
checked it nor stinted it in hopes an(3L 
present delights. I waked in the morn— 
mg and said, ' In an hour I shall see her 
face, and perhaps she will give me her 
hand ; not for life, indeed, but for a happy 
moment. She will dazzle me with the 
morning sunshine of her eyes, and her 
mouth will be smiling like a half-open rose. 
Her very gown will nave the freshness of 
an uncrumpled rcse-leaf. and I will give 
her roses with the dew on, which she will 
wear in her bosom. I shall meet her 
blooming in open air in the cool of the 
morning, delighting the early sun, and put- 
ting all the flowers to shame. At a dis- 
tance I shall compare her to the wet 
blossoms in my hand ; but when she sees me 
I shall discover that she has a beauty which 
they lack, for the rose cannot change color 
witn that variety which is the charm of her 
young face. I shall live all day by her 
side. She will address to me her quaint re- 
marks, and laugh at me with her laugh 
which makes me merry, whether I will or 
not. I shall say to her what I please; for 
nothing is too odd to amuse her, and I 
think she likes to be dazzled. I shall ask 
her questions, drawing out her opinions on 
this matter and that ; and the answers will 
be so original, that it is of no use for me to 
speculate on what they are likely to be. I 
shall enjoy all this from morning till night, 
and then see many more of such days be- 
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fore me, — how many I do not care to count ; 
for I have hopes that the future may be in 
itself a ^eat treasury of them. I shall 
breathe in bliss with the common breath of 
life, because I have found a creature both 
8ofl and wise, both keen-witted and simple, 
to be loved apart from the world with an 
only and perfect love.' 

"But my raptures and self-gratulations 
have been a little premature. 

" Yesterday we sat together, she and I, 
in a rainbow among the mists of the great 
waterfall. She looked like some slim 
water-nymph in her limp muslin gown, all 
damped and clinging with the dews from 
those mists. I had seated her on a mossy 
slab of stone, with my cloak about her feet 
for protection from tne wet. An ash-tree 
from the rocks above had laid some clus- 
ters of its red berries Uj:)on her shoulders, 
and hung more like fantastic tassels about 
her head. We had walked a good deal, 
and she was tired, showintr it in that deli- 
cate paleness which sometimes spiritualizes 
her face, in an unusual tenderness and 
duskiness of the eyes. It strikes me as a 
sample of that egotism which is a part of 
myself; and I then and there for the first 
time thought of asking her about the events 
of her life. I had claimed her wonder, her 
sympathy, and she seemed to give it all 
willingly, — so willingly that I had poured 
out more and more of the rubbish of my 
own mind and experience into her ears. 
But I had been content to gather from her 
mere comments her longings, puzzles, fan- 
cies, and beliefs. I had not asked what 
she had seen, what she had heard, whom 
she had met. 

" I said as we sat there, * I have told you 
a great deal about myself. Will you now 
tell me a history of ypur life, — your life 
from the day of the gray pelisse ? * 

" She laughed, with a little sob of ec- 
static glee at the climax of her laugh. 

" ' As well ask to hear the history of a 
squirrel or a rabbit,' she said. * I have been 
as wild and as happy as one or the other, 
and my life has been as monotonous and 
uninteresting as theirs. It is years since 
there was an event in my life ; until * — 

" * Until when ? * I asked eagerly, as she 
hesitated, hoping that she would say * until 
you arrived.' 

" * Until my visit to Camlough,' she said, 
with a slight contraction of embarrassment 
in her eyes, which were averted from mine 
as she spoke. She gazed before her with 
that effort not to look at me but to look at 
something else, which seemed to plead not 
to be questioned, and yet which urged me 
intolerably to question. A sense of un- 



shaped trouble darkened my mind, a 
shadow of uneasy, incredulous bewilder- 
ment, such as I remember to have felt be- 
fore, when there was a vague, cruel rumor 
about the failure of our bank, — our bank 
which held our credit between its finger 
and thumb. 

" * Ah I * said I, with a sudden, jealous in- 
terest in the subject, * I should like to hear 
of Camloujjh. You have never told me 
one word of the things that happened 
there. Is Miss Ai^hbold still as beautiful 
as a Greek goddess V You see, I also know 
her. And are you and she the tenderest 
of friends ? * 

** * Miss Archbold told me of your meet- 
ing,* said she, in a hurried way ; * and I 
don't think we could ever be called friends,* 
she added, with a sudden flash of fire dan- 
cing across her sweet eyes. 

"*They have quarrelled,' I thought. 

* About what, about whom ? * I was now 
all alive to hear more about Camlough. 

" * Who were your company V * I asked ; 

* and had you a very gay time ? Had you 
any thing or any one to interest you ? ' 

" *'Not quite a gay time, and yet I had a 
great deal to interest me, enough for, — 

** * Enough for what ? * I asked, becoming 
savagely impatient, yet dreading in my 
jealousy to hear mention of a third name. 

** But she blushed ruby red, and would 
say nothing more. It may be that she was 
displeased, and thought me brutally rude ; 
but there was something more than anger 
under that blush. 

" * Were there any other visitors besides 
yourself? * I asked again. 

" * There was a gentleman called Mr. 
Christopher Lee,' she said ; and the color 
which paled from her face rushed back 
again. We had come to the point at last, 
— Mr. Christopher Lee. 

" * A young gentleman ? ' I asked. 

" * A young gentleman.* 

" * And you and he probably became 
very good friends ? ' 

" * Very good friends,' she said, drooping 
her eyes. • But that does not hinder me 
from pitying you.' 

" This was said with tender, deprecat- 
ing, half-raised eyes. The waterfall seemed 
to gather itself out of the rocks, and fling 
itself into my face. Pitying me I So she 
not only knew my secret, but she could 
speak to me of it I * And by your leave, fair 
lady,' I thought, * you might have waited 
until I mentioned it to you.* I felt scorn- 
ful, wrathful, desperate. 

*** Thank you,' I said fiercely. And 
then I am afraid I commanded her to come 
home out of the wet She looked pale and 
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proud, and a little wistful ; but she obeyed. 
As I handed her over a stile, I saw the 
tears big in her eyes. We walked home 
in silence. Now I refloct upon these 
things, the world is as black as a cave, 
but my raj|e is gone away. Had she been 
safe at Monasterlea, I had disappeared 
during the night-time, never to excite her 
pity any more; but I must stay by her 
till I bring her home, whence I brought 
her. And now I am going to wait until I 
hear more of this Christopher Lee. My 
love has cut down my pride, and I have 
forgiven her for her pity. I have swal- 
lowed the tender insult, and overlooked the 
gentle boldness. 

*' I will cling to her hand till another 
comes to claim it ; then I shall go away." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE END OF CHRISTOPHER'S ROMANCE. 

Paul wrote later, " I was reading to 
her aloud in a safe green refuse which we 
had sought out of the heat, f had chosen 
a volume of very sweet, old-fashioned poe- 
try, which treats of the passion of love 
with more delicacy, and not less fervor, 
than some of our modern poets think well 
to use. We stopped to laugh at a squirrel, 
who had put his nose out of a tree; and 
she said, as if the squirrel had reminded 
her of something, or she had not been 
thinking of the squirrel after all, — 

"*I have heard that you are a poet. 
Will you show me some of your rhymes ? ' 

<< I did not stop to ask who had told her 
a thing so monstrous. Some verses I had 
just written lay in the book I held in my 
hand. I had net thought of showing them 
to her, nor any thing of their kind. She 
would pity me again. Yet some wild 
whim seized me, and I put the paper in her 
hand. 

" * There is a secret in this,' I said. * If 
you find it, be tender with it.' 

" She was taken by surprise, and the 
paper fluttered as she opened it. I stood 
a little aloof while she read my crazy lines. 
I don't know what I had hoped for as I 
watched her read. A blush, a confusion, 
a look of consciousness without displeasure. 
What right had I to look for these, after a 
former rebuff? Had I seen them I should 
have spoken, and learned the truth, and 
the whole truth ; but nothing of the kind 
met my eyes. Her face got a little paler 
as she read, and there was a look of grief 



on it when she had done : her arm dropped 
by her side, and she crushed the paper into 
the heart of her folded hand. 

'* * Such love ought to be returned,' she 
said coldly. * 1 am very sorry.' And we 

Farted like two people made of ice. I hope 
am sufficiently snubbed now : I shall re- 
turn to Australia as soon as I have brought 
her safely to Monasterlea." 

'* She was right to think that he is a 
poet," said May. <' At least, he can write 
love-songs." 

She was talking to herself in a certain 
little inn chamber, her own for the time, 
where of late she had given herself up to 
many grave dreams and reveries. It was 
a chamber very fit for a young maid to 
dream in, with a passion-flower running all 
round the window, looking out upon a 
water-fall descending wi'h swift gleams of 
light into a melancholy tarn, whose perpet- 
ual plash and drip made a restless murmur 
of music through the place night and day. 

" If I were in his place I would scorn to 
write them to her I " May opened her shut 
hand, and flung a little ball of crumpled 
paper fiercely to the other end of the room ; 
and then followed a Ions: silence in the 
chamber, except for the music that was 
coming in through the window. She was 
kneeling at the open sash with her head 
crushed up for coolness against the broad 
clustered leaves of the passion-flower ; and 
the silence was to her* a long, fevere<i space 
of confused reflection, into which we have 
no more right to pry than into a private 
letter, of the contents of which even the 
owner has not yet possessed himself. The 
music from without was led by a haymaking 
woman down in the meadows below the inn, 
who, in a round supple voice, was singing^ a 
winding Irish tune ripe with melody. She 
had been singing it every day and all day 
long for a week ; and each time she san^ it, 
it had seemed to become sweeter and softer, 
growing familiar to May's listening ears.- 
Now the words of Paul's song wandered 
down into the meadows from the corner 
where they had been so ignominously flung, 
and set themselves to the tune as if by magic. 
They matched with the measure, and they 
wound themselves into the melody; and 
the water-fall made an accompaniment as 
it drummed and crashed and tinkled into 
the tarn. 

At this time Aunt Martha had quite lost 
patience with the son of her adoption. 
Why should he look so gloomy ? What 
cause had he for grief of any kind ? Was not 
all the world shining on him ? An inheri- 
tance in prospect — and — and — Miss 
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Hartha could so no farther. She was too 
'^ysil to her niece to declare even to her 
^^n thoughts that a young man here 
aujongst them might have Ikfey for a wife. 
^^ ^as different from building castles while 
?^ vas at the other side of the world ; but 
'^ Was not for this ending, she was forced 
^ confess, that Aunt Martha had lefl her 
^est under the belfry of Monasterlea, and 
^ken to gypsy ways at her stay-at-home 
ioie of life. She had hoped, that in giving 
tp her own comfort, she was at least doing 
omething towards uniting two young 
hearts ; now it seemed that she had been 
loing no such thing. Afler pondering over 
l^e matter very deeply, she 8hifl:ed the 
>lame from Paul, and persuaded herself 
liat May must be in the wrong. Thinking 
>ver this, her anxiety got the better of her 
liscretion. 

** Aunt Martha,'* said May one evening in 
;lie twilight, when Paul was absent, and 
Miss Martha fidgety, but knitting in appar- 
2nt peace, " I am terribly tired or this 
place. Let us go home ! " 

** Sit down here, child, and let me speak 
to you. You move about the room so, you 
make me dizzy. If I speak to you in one 
corner, you are in another before I have 
done ; and I can't tell where my answer is 
coming from. 1 want to ask you a question." 

" Here I am, aunty, as steady as a rock I *' 

*^ You have seen more of Paul than I 
have done lately. Do you think he has 
any intention of marrying, and settling 
down in his own country V In his mother's 
place, I should like to see him settled, 
for many reasons." 

May knew too well what was passing in 
her aunt's mind. The humiliating iblly 
must be driven- out wholly and without 
delay, even if Paul's secret must be 
dragged forth for the purpose. 

" r think nothing is more unlikely," she 
said with emphasis. "Indeed — it is not 
fair — we must not speak of it, — but he 
has met with a disappointment which it 
seems he cannot get over. He will return 
to Australia before lonsf." 

May announced this from a vanta^e- 
pround at the back of her aunt's chair; 
but f*he need not have been so cunning : 
Miss Martha's failing eyes were no way 
keen in the shifting dusk. 

A disappointment ! " The old lady sat 
erect in ht;r chair, and an afflicting idea 
went whirling through her head. " i hope 
— May I — you have not refused him I " 

" No, no, no ! " said May breathlessly. 
"0 aunty I you make a very great 
mistake I " 

*' Do I," said Miss Martha meekly, in sad 



bewilderment at this proof of the perversity 
of the heart of man. ** Have I really made 
such a mistake as that ? And yet " — 

But May was gone ; and it was of no use 
to go on talking to the empty walls. 

So the little party returned home under 
a cloud of gloom. As Miss Martha sat 
down thankfully under her own roof, she 
called herself an old fool for castle-building 
and match-making, for worrying herself at 
her time of life when she ou^t to have 
peace. May felt like a stranger in return- 
ing to her home. Something had gone out 
of her life, and something had come into it, 
since she had last crossed the threshold of 
her familiar room ; but that was her own 
affair, and the walls must not know it. 
Paul looked pale and worn when he took 
his place at the table with them that even- 
ing, as unlike as possible to the joyful 
Paul who had sat down there on that first 
evening, now more than a month ago. 

He had fallen back so completely under 
the old shadow, that he was saying to himself 
as he ate his bread, that he was a man ac- 
cursed, who could never expect to be loved. 
Already here was the working of his evil 
influence. These friends who had gladly 
welcomed him had grown cold dnd con- 
strained. A shadow had come over May who 
had been so blithe with him at first. He 
would take leave of her to-night, and for 
the future think no more of being happy. 

The little brown parlor was full of 
starlight, when Miss Martha went^out to talk 
to old Nanny about the pigs. And Paul 
snatched the opportunity, and began to say 
farewell to May. 

He began so suddenly, she was so utter- 
ly without the key to his meaning, that 
half of his wild things had been said before 
she began to guess what he was saying. 

"I n;ared 1 should bring my shadow 
with me," he was declaring when she 
caught the drifl of his words, " and I 
tried to keep away, and I could not. The 
memory of your face haunted me, and 
brought me back to your side. I love you 
as no one will ever love you again. What 
does it matter ? You pity me, I know. 
Some day I may be glad to remember it ; 
but now it cannot help me. For I have 
been fool enough to hope that I could win 
your entire love : that you could save me 
from a curse ; that I might live and die as 
blest a man as love ever made happy. 
Your pity has twice warned me, and yet 
I speak to you like this ; but it is because 
you will never see me any more. I chill 
you with my presence, and I am $roing away. 
I trust you may be happy. I hope that 
Mr. Lee may love and cherish " — 
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Here Paul paused and panted, and 
looked able to punish Mr. Lee if the devo- 
tion of that unknown rival should be found 
faulty in its measure. Before he could 
finish his sentence, the parlor was thrown 
open ; and Bridget thrust herself in, with a 
fiiy, subdued grin upon her buxom face. 

" There's a gintleman outbye wants to 
see ye, miss. Despert anxious he is, miss, 
if you plase." 

** A gentleman 1 " said May. With new 
life dancing at her heart, with an inclina- 
tion to laugh and to cry, with fear and de- 
light and a slight sense of the ridiculous 
all struggling within her at once, she seized 
upon some flower-pots, and began settling 
them in their stand, that Bridget might 
not see her face and the shaking of her 
hands. A gentleman 1 Bridget's announce- 
ment was as strange as as if she had said, 
" There is a troop of soldiers come to arrest 
you ; " but May did not know at the mo- 
ment whether it was a strange thing or not. 
She only wished that Bridget would go 
away, so that Paul might speak again. 

" Yes, miss. A fine big gintleman wid a 
spi^nking horse. Misther Lee is his name, 
an* he says " — 

Paul had turned his back upon the un- 
welcome Bridget, and was standing at the 
open window looking out. When Bridget 
said, " Misther Lee," he put his hand on 
the sill, vaulted quickly out, and disap- 
peared. 

May sat down, and stared pitifully at her 
hand-maiden. Had the lass been but away 
she might have held out a finger to keep 
Paul by her side ; but Bridget's presence 
was a broad fact, in every sense of the word ; 
and Paul was gone away. Not forever, 
oh, no, not forever I That would be too 
mad, when she had not even answered him 
nor said good-by. 

" He said, miss," went on Bridget in her 
ignorance, ** that he would not come in, but 
axes as a favor that yoursel' would spake a 
word wid him outbye." 

** Very well ; let him wait. Bridget, go 
for my handkerchief, if you please, on the 
table, in my drawer, in my room." 

Bridget gone, she flew to the window, 
peeped across the sash, thrust herself across 
the sash. Slie could see faintly the moors, 
the meadows, the white path, the distant 
stile ; but there was no Paul anywhere to 
be seen. 

»* Paul 1 " she whispered soRly ; " Paul 1 " 
she wailed more audibly ; but he was not 
lurking anywhere within the reach of a 
timid voice. She drew back and leaned, 
sickening, against the wall ; and then 
Bridget came back with the handkerchief, 



and there was nothing to be done but to go 
out and meet Christopher Lee. 

She did not doubt as she stood yet a 
minute longer, trying to steady her nerves, 
that Christopher had come to tell her of 
his full happiness, as she had bade him. 
She remembered that the curious crisis of 
his fate must be either past or close at hand. 
Perhaps he was abready married, or per- 
haps ne would be to-morrow. She was 
glad for his sake ; but it was not so easy to 
spend good wishes on his bride, whose 
vanity had so wantonly wrought mischief. 
Yet she could now afford to laugh at the 
silly blunders that had been made. She 
could laugh, or she could cry ; but there 
was no time for doing either. She must go 
out and show some courtesy to the visitor. 

She stepped out into the starlight, look- 
ing right and left and over her shoulder, 
hoping to see Paul coming back. She 
could not but think still that he was sulk- 
ing among the tombstones, or stamping out 
his passion behind some hedge. How she 
would laugh at him by and by when he 
would finish his tragedy 1 How she would 
tease him about being so daunted by an 
unreality I 

Yes : there was Christopher Lee, surely 
enough, in this unwonted place, and at this 
untimely hour. Till she really saw him, 
there in the night, at Monasterlea, she did 
not know how odd it was. It was very 
odd, and of course Paul thought it so. A . 
little boy was holding a horse out on the 
road, and the rider was walking up and 
down by the ruined cloisters. In the clear- 
ness of the half-dark May could see that 
his clothes were white with dust, and his 
face like one distracted. 

" Oh I " he said, hurrying to meet her, 
and grasping her hands painfully, "it is 
kind of you to come and speak to a ruined 
man I " 

" Ruined I Oh, no, Mr. Lee, not that I " 
cried May, with an overwhelming sense of 
every thing in the world going wrong . at 
the same time. 

" Quite ruined ; utterly ruined ! " said 
Christopher grimly, lingering on the fatal 
word. 

" But how ruined ? Surely it cannot be 
that Katherine " — 

" Don't mention her 1 " he cried. " Don*t 
name her name! I was warned, and I 
would not listen ! How could I believe the 
woman I loved, and ^ho had vowed her- 
self to me, to be a heartless actress, a mere 
shameful coquette ? I am paying the pen- 
alty of my folly now. Oh I I am maddened 
at the bare thought of it ; that for months 
she has been laughing at me, while she 
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made me play the fool for her amusement. 

She owned it tome to-day, when she laughed 

ui my face. She laughed again when I 

threatened her with what the world would 

^nk of her. It was all rapture to her, 

every reproach, every groan that I uttered ; 

^r I did give her this glory, — I groaned." 

The young man suited the action to the 

vvord, and looked fiercely at May, and over 

^er head, as if she and the whole world 

^ad been to blame in this matter. Then 

*^« made a fresh dash at his wrongs. 

** Yes, I complained," he went on, " and 
JJ^at gave her delight. She had looked 
'^^''vard to that hour, had willed it, and 
planned it, so that a man might be drowned 
^'^ ruin to give her beauty an unholy tri- 
'^'Uph. She will wear my wrecked life as 
* feather in her cap. Let her wear it, 
"^^n I and may it be very becoming to her, 
^^pecially when she shall long for a kind 
^^art near her own, and shall not find it I 
■-^ the mean time let her world make a 
Goddess of her, and let it join in her laugh 
^^ainst one who is lost, lost for her sake ! " 

" No, no, not lost I " said May, in great 
^^e of this excited grief, not knowing what 
^ say. 

" Not lost, do you say ? Do you know 
^liat if I am a married man in three weeks 
cience I shall be the owner of twenty thou- 
sand a year for the remainder of my life ? 
IThink of what it means, that twenty thou- 
Band a year. It means to be a gentleman, 
to be of some use in the world, to have lib- 
erty to enjoy the sweet pleasant things of 
life. And all this I might have had, with 
somebody to be loved by, and to share it 
with, only for her. And oh ! how I loved her 
and trusted in her 1 " 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
sobbed like a child. 

" And now I am a beggar I " he said, 
looking up again. ** A beggar, and a fool 
before the world. I have broken my moth- 
er's heart ; I have destroyed my own future ; 
I will not endure to live any longer." 

"You are talking wildly," said May, 
touching his arm. " You cannot mean 
what you say. You are no coward ? " 

" It does not matter what you call me," 
he said ; '* call me any thing that you please. 
I am a coward, if that means a man who 
will not outlive his ruin and disgrace. I 
came here to-night to say good-by to you, 
May Mourne. You were very kind to me, 
and you are the last person I shall look on 
in this world. I will not see my mother's 
face again. You will, maybe, be good to 
her when I am gone, for I have sworn not 
to live another day I " 

He was speaking in an unnaturally high- 



pitched voice, like a suppressed shriek. It 
was getting wilder every moment. May 
was thoroughly terrified, but controlled 
herself with an effort. 

" Then you must break your oath," she 
said, in a strong, distinct voice, which 
shocked him from its contrast with* her 
former pleading tones. 

He gazed at her in silence. 

" You must break your rash oath," she 
repeated. " You see, I am not afraid of 
you, though you are so desperate. I de- 
clare that 1 will not let you go away 
from this place to-night until you have 
sworn to me that you will do yourself no 
hurt I " 

** I might break that oath also," he said. 

" No, you would not, and I will tell you 
why. You would not throw away your 
soul, because you have lost your love and 
your fortune ; and if you do not give me 
the promise at once," she added, passing 
her arm through his, " I will hold you like 
this until you will give it to me." 

He looked at her wonderingly. His pas- 
sion seemed to have cooled down. He put 
her hand gently from his arm, and began 
walking rapidly up and down under the 
shadow of the cloisters. May stood by, si- 
lent, — urging nothing, but watching. She 
saw that he was deliberating, or seemed to 
be so doing. He saw her standing there, 
patient, watchful, resolved. Every time he 
turned he could see the white figure wait- 
ing unwearied, upon a mound of graven, 
whither she had followed him, and where 
he had left her ; with a broken cross at her 
feet, and the stars about her head. 

At last he approached her, humbly and 
quietly. 

" You see I am quite calm now. I will 
rave no more." But he was not calm at all, 
though his voice was subdued, and there 
was a very strange wildness in his eyes. 
" Shall I dare to speak to you every tbin^ 
that is. in my heart at this moment V Shall 
I tell you of a whisper that an angel has 
whispered to me V " 

" Yes," said May, " for angels whisper 
nothing that is horrible and wrong, lou 
know that I am your friend, and I will help 
you all that such a weak friend may help." 

He drew her hand through his arm, and 
placed it where she had before placed it 
herself. She did not hinder, because she 
was bent on saving him. They had walked 
on a few steps, and then Christopher said 
abruptly, — 

" May Mourne, will you marry me ? " 

" Marry you ! " she cried. 

" Yes," said he, *.* me. One who has 
been raving to you ^bout the loss of another 
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woman. A man who has been tricked and 
blinded, but who has got his eyes opened 
at last. A man who can see you faithful 
and good, and can curse the days he ever 
loved one less noble. I will worship you 
all the years of my life. I will be a good 
husband to you. I will strive to be a good 
man, in order to do you honor. I will have 
gold to share with you, — gold which vou 
will have bestowed on me as if you nad 
brought it for a dowry. May Moume, I will 
love you. Will you be my wife ? " 

" Oh, no," said May, ♦* oh, no I " 

*♦ Ah I there it is," he cried. " I knew 
that you would refuse; but I can plead. 
You think I love Katherine Archbold — 
Nay, I hate her, I hate her I " 

<< Hush," said May. '* Indeed, I am not 
jealous of her." 

. «< God bless you 1 What is it, then ? 
Whisper, and tell me what it is that you are 
afraid of. Not of Christopher Lee ? He 
would not hurt any one, though he was near 
drowning himself in the river an hour ago. 
He is a poor wrecked creature, whom you 
can save if you will. He has loved you 
already longer than you think. How beau- 
tiful you looked with all the stars about 
vour head I She never had the stars about 
her head. There is a hard, cruel, blazing 
sun always shining and burning round her 
head, that scorches men's eyes, and withers 
up their brains." 

He was lashing himself into a fury a^ain. 
It was such a strange kind of fury, that May 
felt more frightened for him than annoyed 
for herself. She thought of him less as a 
sane man than as one sick and delirious. 

** Mr. Lee," she said, " will you come in 
and rest a while? You are sadly tired, 
and you want refreshment." 

** 1 want you," he said wildly, " I want 
only you. You will be rest and re^ 
freshment, and all that I need. I will make 
you a princess. I will pour gold into your 
lap. xou will rest my head on your 
knee, and cool it with your hands. It is 
burning hot, it is full of fire, — and nobody 
will give me a drink of cold water, because 
it is known that I am a beggar." 

'* Come in," said May soothingly, and 
drawing him gently, "come in with 
me, and I will give you water, — any thin^ 
you like." She had felt the burning toucn 
of his hand upon her, and she dreaded the 
strange glare which she saw in his eyes. 
The man had got a fever, and his life might 
be in her hands. 

"I will not go," he said, "I will not 
move, until you promise me that you will 
marry me to-morrow. Katherine, Kath- 
erine I " he cried, gnashing his teeth, and 



grasping her hands until he almost crushed 
tne slight fingers ; *' promise me that you 
will marry me to-morrow. Promise, or I 
will drown myself this night I " 

"Nay, come in," said May coaxingly, 
while she shivered with fear. *' I am tired 
and cold. Come in, and we will talk about 
it." 

" Curse yon I " he said, flinging back her 
hands with such force that she nearly fell. 
"Curse your smooth promises, and your 
coaxing, and your putting ofi*. I will have 
no more of it." And with a cry like that 
of some hurt animal, he bounded from her 
side, and rushed, like a madman as he was, 
across the graveyard, towards the river. 

But May was as swift-footed as a deer. 
She could run to save a life. She had no 
blinding flashes of the fire of madness be- 
fore her eyes to make her stumble, and she 
had, besides, the cunning of sanity, and a 
natural presence of mind. She knew all 
the short cuts about Monasterlea. By 
means of her wit, and her speed, she met 
Christopher Lee before he reached the riv- 
er-side. She was a quarter of a mile from 
home, and she was at the mercy of a strong 
man berefl of reason; but she was not 
afraid. 

She laid hold of him, and clasped her 
two hands across his arm. 

" Come with me, dear," she said. " I am 
your mother. You will not hurt me, Chris- 
topher? Not hurt your old mother?*' 
For he was wrestling with her. 

At the last words he stood still, as if 
shocked. " Hurt my mother ! " he said. 
" Who asked such a question ? When did 
I hurt you, mother ? 

" Never indeed, dear," said May, " And 
you will not now. I want you to help me 
with your strong arm, Christopher. Help 
me up the hill, and into the house." 

He obeyed her, but it was a terrible 
walk. Every moment she expected that 
he would break from her, and she kept a 
firm clasp of her two bands on his arm. 
At the door she met old Nanny and Miss 
Martha, going out to look for her in some 
dismay. She signed to them, and they 
gradually understood her ; and, afler some 
mght and difficulty the two old women got 
Christopher put to bed, where a man sick 
ought to be ; and then a doctor was sent 
for to the nearest post-town : and the dis- 
traught lover began a hard fight for his life. 

Later he wrote to his mother in his con- 
valescence, — 

" I am sorry for having brought so much 
afiliction upon you, for I know that vexa- 
tion must have been the cause of your ill- 
ness. I am wise now, though my wisdom 
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is bought at a great cost. I could wish 
that I had remaiDed delirious for a few 
more days, for the crisis of mj life would 
We been then quite over. After all, it 
makes only a little bit of difference, though 
it will be tedious counting the hours going 
past; and I dare say I shall lie awake to 
near the clock strike twelve on next Fri- 
<lay night Afterwards it will be some- 
thing to tell you, the tenderness and care 
I have met with here. At present I am 
^eak, as you will see by my scrawl. 1 
We some recollection of asking Miss 
Moome to marry me (not the old lady) 
just before I fell into my fever. Of course 
J was not in my senses, and she pretends 
fo forget it. Would to God I had been 
lucky enough to meet her first ! But the 
*^Uier woman would have out-dazzled her, I 
Appose, and it would have been ^ust the 
^^e thing. 1 have been thinkmg that 
*Qere are attomev friends of yours in 
Dublin who would take me into their 
^^ce. . . . 

^ ^ She is getting some flowers for me in 
^ergardeh at this moment. I know they 
^re for me, for she brings them fresh every 
^y. She seems to me like an angel, if 
Angels could be so sympathetic and practi- 
cal in their ways. There is something in 
lier swift movements, and the flutter of her 
white dress, that suggests the idea of wings. 
It is the quaintest garden that you ever set 
your eyes upon. A place that Abraham 
Cowley would have delighted in, when the 
sun shines across it, stopping with an in- 
tense frown of shade at every obstacle in 
his way. The manner in which cloisters 
and arches and tombstones peep through 
nil the holes in the bloom has an oddness 
and charm for any one who has time to 
think. I have plenty of time now " — 

Mrs. Lee utterea her customary long 
lamentation over this letter, and declared 
to her nurse and doctor that her boy must 
be still raving, or he could not think of gar- 
dens at such a time. While there was life 
there was hope ; and, as he had returned to 
his senses, there were still five long days of 
life before his future need be buried out of 
sight of the prosperous world. Get her her 
shawls and her bonnet, for her pains were 
much better now. The poor lady had been 
suffering from an attack of rheumatism, 
brought on bv her eccentric flight to Dub- 
lin from Camlough. Her patience had sud- 
denly expired one night, and she had 
bribed one of the coachmen to take her 
away before dawn. 

May did not feel at all like an angel, 
whatever she may have looked, as she 
moved among her flower-beds. Angels 



ought at least to be quite happy, and at 
peace with all men, — including women; 
and May was not at peace with all men, 
nor all women. She was very angry with 
Katherine, whose vanity had led her into 
that unfortunate mistake which she had 
made; and it was hard to forgive Chri»» 
topher, — though so easy to be good to him, 
— whose comin^had driven iPaul out of 
her sight ; for jPaul had not been heard 
of since that evening. Aunt Martha would 
keep saying, ** I wonder what can have 
haj #pened to that young man I " and *' Upon 
my word he has treated us very badly I " 
But still he never came back along the 
path across the moor. His farmhouse still 
smoked with its chimney thrust out of the 
hollow ; but the people there knew nothing 
of him, except that ne had paid them and 
gone away. 

May was sorry for Christopher ; yet, while 
he was lying desperately ill, and she was 
creeping about all day with ice for his head 
and medicine from the doctor, she could 
not have denied herself to be unutterably 
happy all the time. She was glorying in 
her good fortune, and looking out through 
every loophole to see her lover coming 
back; and she triumphed over Katherine 
as an angel could not have done ; but yet 
Paul did not appear. It grew to be not 
wonderful to see her, who had been so 
quick about her business, standing with 
Christopher's glass of wine or basin of cus- 
tard in her hands, gazing, with eyes that 
were very strange, out of some window or 
open door. Any ordinary observer would 
have said that she rejoiced because Chris- 
topher was ill, and was in trouble because 
he got better : for Christopher was grow- 
ing well again ; was able to write a letter, 
and to follow her with admiring eyes while 
she picked blossoms from her rose-trees. 
Mr. Lee's state of health did not much af- 
fect her spirits ; but she had rather he had 
died than that Paul should not come back. 

So went over the sad, profitless, golden 
September days. Fruit was ripe, hay was 
made, and the last of the sweet rose-tribe 
blushed like rubies on their withering trees. 
The summer greens were waning in the 
Woods of Tobereevil, and richer glories 
were stealing into their place. Here and 
there the foliage of an over-wearied autumn 
bough had already fluttered with little gold 
wings to the ground. The birds' notes 
were deeper and more rai-e than they had 
been a month ago ; and, between the glitter- 
ing links of radiant days, a heavy leaden 
one now and then intruded itself. The 
harvest moonlight was so bright at nights 
that you might have gleaned the meadows 
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by it, or picked pebbles on a beach ; and 
the creepers were all afire among the ivy 
over the ruins, and had licked a portion of 
the cottage into their flames. Miss Martha 
was fattening cows for the fair; and, between 
this anxious business and her cares for a 
sick stranger, had little time to give more 
than a regretful thought to PauL Her 
wonder had abated afler three weeks of his 
absence, and she had made up her mind to 
be disappointed in him. She feared that 
he was not untainted by the oddities of his 
race. She dropped some tears in secret to 
the memory of her friend Elizabeth, and 
owned that her promise was very difficult 
in the fulfilment. 

But the younger heart that was beating 
in the house could not so easily let him go, 
— could not so easily be consoled by cows, 
and the best prices at the fair. It sickened 
at every word that was not news of Paul ; 
and the only things that talked of him were 
the pigeons, which mourned over him in- 
cessantly every hour in the day ; but they 
never had any news, — nothing but unintel- 
ligible moans and complainings. The sad 
ni^i^ br^^lB^ began to tell her from under 
the eaves niat she had lived up to the high- 
est point of her life, and must now travel 
backward and downward.; and the worst 
of it was that there bad been made such a 
great mistake, it being somebody else's will 
than that of the good and bountiful God 
which had thus thrust her back on the fair 
threshold of a beautiful future, and had left 
her all forlorn in the very blush of her sur- 
prise. She began to pity Aunt Martha, 
with a pity which she had never thought 
her worthy of before ; for she, too, had lost 
•her love, and the bright promise of her 
youth; but then she had lived down her 
grief, and could fatten cows for the fair ; 
could speak of Simon of Tobereevil, and 
laugh in the same breath ; while there could 
be no pity great enough in the world to 
avail the loneliness of May Mourne, spin- 
ster, even when the twenty years of her age 
should come, in time, to be thrice told. 
The blooming oval face was growing white 
and pointed, her step was slow and weary 
about the house. She read aloud to Chris- 
topher as he sat, six feet of patient conval- 
escence in the great arm-chair at the parlor 
window, watching ebb away tediously the 
last remnant of time in which it was still 
actually possible for him to avert his worldly 
ruin. Her voice was monotonous, at times 
almost harsh, and jarred on her own ears, 
and made her task irksome. The best 
thing about the effort was, that it was ea- 
sier than talking, when it seemed that there 



was nothing she wanted to say except, 
" Why does not Paul come back ? " Nei- 
ther she nor Christopher took in the mean- 
ing of the one word that she read, as the 
young voice went on telling forth the 
scenes of a play in a plaintive recitative, 
across which there swept, from time to 
time, some brusk and discordant note. 

And all this time Aunt Martha was at 
rest about her, seeing her so quiet, and so 
willing to be useful. If her cheeks were 
white, the bloom had gone so gradually 
that the good lady did not miss it. She 
had feared some weeks ago that her pretty 
maid might too well like that Paul who 
had since proved himself so fantastic, and 
so unstable, and so cold ; but as the child 
did not talk of him, nor complain, nor seem 
to miss him, she concluded that this alarm 
had been but a fancy of her own. She did 
not stop to ask herself if she had talked or 
complained when the joy had been taken 
away out of her own bygone youtli. It was 
well, thought Miss Martha, that there had 
been no promise to Elizabeth about giving 
her girl, as a wife, to the miser's heir. To- 
bereevil should never blight her as it had 
blighted her old aunt. She would pray 
that her niece might be blest with a better 
lot than that of a heart-broken wife, or a 
saddened old maid. 

Miss Martha had never complained of 
her lot as an old maid ; but she plainly 
avowed to herself now, when she was on 
the subject, that the life of a woman, such 
as herself, was apt to be sadder than many 
others. There is a trick of looking back 
which she finds it difficult to unlearn ; and 
her glances over her shoulder hurt her more 
sharply than do other people's. A man in- 
clined for retrospect will perhaps see efforts 
before success, which he would not be will- 
ing to cancel even to bring back his youth ; 
a wife knows nothing better worth her ma- 
ture contemplation than the early years of 
love which she has toiled through with her 
husband ; a mother will see her children 
grow so tall that between their smiling 
faces the landscape of the past shines but 
in very faint gleams, she being no longer 
large enough to see visions over their heads ; 
but for the single woman, said Miss Mar- 
tha, who ought to have been a wife, there 
is nothingr tall enough, nor broad enough, 
to shut out that one bleak point, just fringed 
by the remnant of the roses of youth, 
where the first step was taken upon her 
lonely road. 

So the good old lady was very thankful, 
seeing that May's heart was quite untouch- 
ed. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

S. LEE STRUGGLES AGAINST FATE. 

OT only did May become pale, but 
be^an to like lonely walks up and 
1 the damp cloisters ; to flit about like 
; in the twili^rht ; and to climb to her 
launt in the belfry, in order that she 
t look out over the land like " Sister 
1," and see if there was " anybody 
iij." One evening she was leanin2: 
ihe garden-hedge, peering into the 
bing landscape, and • devourinj^ every 
iiggestion that the falling night prc- 
1 to her mind. Suddenly there came 
ed eves glarinj; down the road ; not 
igry eyes of some terrible demon, as 
It they might have been supposed, but 
carriage-lamps. Yet jhey could not 
proved a sight more surprising if they 
leen a couple of unlucky stars jostled 
f their place, in consequence of too 
crowding upon the milky-way. 
ey came glaring down the road, and 
stopped before the gate of Monaster- 
The darkling landscape swam before 
3 eyes, as a delightful idea flashed 
gh her mind that this was Paul com- 
ack. She had flown half-way to the 
)efore joy gave way to another feeling, 
<he hid behind a rose-bush. Mean- 
the two red lamps had glared right up 
ith, and into the open eyes of the cot- 
and answering lights had already ap- 
d at the door. The coachman had 
lis box, and May could see the dis- 
ment of the carriage. A slow, heavy 
rolled from the interior of the coach, 
sound that was not unfamiliar made 
y to her ears. Her hopes fell flat and 
id as she stood up, and stepped for- 
to receive Mrs. Lee. 
h-a-ah I mv beloved daughter I " she 
as May appeared. It was an odd 
>f address ; but, considering the afflic- 
>f the visitor. May would not have 
jred at, nor objected to, being ad- 
d as " my dear grandmother I '* 
jcnew it from the first," Mrs. Lee went 
a choking voice, while she took des- 
t measures with one hand to saveher- 
rom strangulation by loosening the 
3 of her weii^htiest cloak from about 
!ck, and letting it fall to the ground, 
as not for nothing that I felt like a 
r for you at Camlough. Carry up 
tamper of wine, my man I A little 
it, my love, for your aunt. And I 
)een picking up fresh eggs as I drove 
6 



along — from the country people — all day ; 
your cook may find them useful." 

Miss Martha here arrived on the scene, 
with Nanny and Bridget and torches, 
and the little commotion of welcome hav- 
ing subsided, the mother was conducted to 
the embraces of her son ; and then, after 
going through several ceremonies of joy 
and benediction, she was again taken pos- 
session of by May, and conducted to a 
guest-chamber, to remove the traces of her 
travel. Having settled her front and her 
turban, she sank at last into a large arm- 
chair, and prepared further to unburden 
her soul of the purpose with which it was 
charged. 

** Ah 1 my dear daughter I Such a daugh- 
ter as never was welcomed before to a moth- 
er's longing heart. Sit down at my feet, 
my pretty one, and let us talk at our lei- 
sure about our plans." 

But May had no plans, and she preferred 
standing erect. Yet she declared herself 
willing to converse with Mrs. Lee. 

" Na.yj nay, my dear," said that lady : 
" why so coy ? You must think me very 
blind not to have seen what was going on 
between you and Christopher." 

"Nothing ever went on, Mrs. Lee. 
You, of all others, ought to know that 
well." 

"My dear girl," said Mra,.Lee, taking 
her hands, and trying to draw her down 
for a kiss, " do you mean to say that my 
poor boy did not propose to you ? " 

"I thought he had forgotten it," said 
May, aghast. " How coulcHrou find it out ? 
He was delirious when he did it, and he 
thought I was Katherine." ^ 

" Thought you were Katferine ? Ha, 
hal Excuse me, my dear; fdrlknow you 
have cause to be jealous, and to stand on 
your dignity : but you need not with me, my 
dear, his poor, anxious, old mother. It is 
long since he gave up Miss Archbold, and 
fixed his affections upon you. Excuse me ; 
for I know your devotion to him since, 
which has saved his precious l^fe ; but it 
was his love for you which threw him into 
this fever." 

" Did he tell you so ? " asked May, knit- 
ting her brows. 

" Well, no," said Mrs. Lee, with a spasm 
of fear that she was going too far ; " but do 
you think an anxious mother cannot read 
the heart of her son ? " 

" Not at such a distance, I should think, 
and without the help of a telescope," said 
May, with a little grim mirth. 

" Ah, you are laughing at me 1 " said Mrs. 
Lee, and her tears began to descend; 
" and I had so buoyed myself up with the 
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hope that you, at least, would be merciful 
and kind to my dear son, — so different from 
that other woman ; that his future would 
be a sacred affair to you; and now — 
and now " — Mrs. Lee wept. 

" Pray don't cry," said May, with a con- 
scious-stricken feeling that she was behav- 
ing very inhospitably in thus distressing 
her tired guest. " I am sorry, indeed, 
to disappoint you; and I see you have 
deceived yourself in some strange way. I 
have great pity for your son ; but you know 
I could not marry him for that reason, 
especially as he does not even want me." 

" There it is, — there it is I " cried Mrs. 
Lee. "I knew it was only proper feeling 
that was working your little heart. And 
can you really think that be does not wish 
to marry you ? If you read his letter, his 
last letter, that heart-broken letter " — 

May's temper and sense of humor both 
began to get lively. 

" Mrs. Lee," she said, " I know it is very 
important that your son should be married 
betbre Friday." 

" You do, you do I " cried Mrs. Lee, with 
increasing emotion. " My own frank, de- 
voted girl I How bravely she comes to 
the point 1 I almost feared to remind her 
of it, but I need not have doubted her. 
She will throw herself into the breach. 
She will save us from ruin : be mistress of 
a manly heart, and twenty thousand pounds 
a year. 

"But, Mrs. Lee" — 

" I knew she would do it, and, as she 
says, it must be done before next Friday. 
I thoujrht about all this when I brousht a 
parson with me in the coach. He did not 
^object to the trip on account of the shoot- 
ing. I dropped him at a farmhouse, about 
a mile away. A most respectable clergy- 
man, but with his time not fully occupied." 

M.iy could bear no more just at present. 
Her cheeks burned with indignation, and 
the corners of her mouth were twitching 
with lau'^hter ; yet she was so sorry aU 
the while for mother and son, that she 
could not either laugh or fly in a passion 
with any comfort. Fortunately, Miss Mar^ 
tlia came in search of her guest, allowing 
May to make her escape; and she heard. 
notliinsj more about matrimonvfor that one 
nvAit at least. 

On the next day, however, it was plain 
that a campaign had been entered upon by 
Mrs. Lee, which she meant to carry on 
with vigor till the hands of the clock 
should point to midnight on Friday. 
Christopher in his meekness and weakness 
liad been talked to by his mother, and 
looked wistfully at May, and even ven- 



tured to say to her, that, though he co^l< 
not have dared to originate the proposal 
seeing all that had passed, still, that s^hc 
should never have reason to repent it; if 
she could bring herself to be so genei-oua 
as to marry him. May found it cruel t,o bo 
thus punished a second time for a seoond 
of Katherine's sins. It was easy to silence 
poor Christopher, but Mrs. Lee would not 
be put down ; and the hardest part -wsLSf 
that she had in some sort talked over [Miss 
Martha to her side. 

" Only think of what two young people 
could do with twenty thousand a year ! " ^® 
said. " And two such young people as they 
are, my dear ma'am, — so well match^^ *^ 
youth, in appearance, in tastes I It is dread- 
ful to think of such a crisis coming near, 
when all might turn out so happily in one 
hour by the joining of their two dear haads ! 

Aunt Martha listened, and was fluttered. 
There was a great deal of truth in what 
Mrs. Lee was saying ; she was smarting 
a little from Paul's indifference to her niece, 
and he was gone away and had disappoint- 
ed her, — she had no longer his interests to 
provide for ; neither did that stray duke, 
whose interference had once appeared so 
inevitable, seem to be on visiting terms at 
Camlough afler all ; and it might be a long 
time, indeed, before another fine young man 
with twenty thousand a year should come j 
courting pretty May at Monasterlea. By 
and by Aunt Martha faltered forth a con- 
ditional consent to Mrs. Lee's proposed 
plan. She would talk to her niece ; and, if 
the child could be persuaded, the marriage 
should take place. 

May perceived this yielding of her aunt 
with dismay and resentment, and the cere- 
mony of the talking^ over produced no sat- 
isfactory results. Miss Martha, on this 
occasion, found her sitting in the farthest 
corner of her room, under the sloping wall, 
with her hands locked in her lap, and her 
mouth tightened up into a straight line of 
determination. 

"I know what you are coming to say, 
Aunt Martha," she said, drawing still fa^ ^ 
ther back into her comer, but speaking loud 
and plain : " I never expected that you 
would go over to the enemy." 

" The enemy, nay darling I Indeed, there 
is no enemy. I am just going to ask 
you to thiuK seriously of the thing. The 
young man is good and amiable, and will 
make an excellent husband. My May 
would be a lady, and could go and cofflfi 
when and where she liked." 

" I don't want to go, nor to come," 
May, " only to stay where I am ; " 
she locked her feet together, as if, in that 
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identical comer, she had resolved to live 
and die. 

"I should no longer have any anxiety 
about providing for your future." 

"Never mind that, aunty : I can turn 
milk-maid any day." 

" You shall not need ; hut what I mean 
to say is, that a good husband is a treasure 
not to be met with every week." 

"But I don't want a good husband every 
week, nor any week, nor a bad one either. 
How nicely you have done without one 
yourself, Aunt Martha 1 " 

" Oh 1 of course, if you desire to be an 
old maid ** — said Miss Martha. 

" I do not desire it : I desire nothing of 
the kind ; but I had rather put up with it, 
as you have done, aunty, than sell myself, 
for even twenty thousand a yoar." 

** My dear, you never spoke to me in 
that way before. Nobody ever said yet 
that I * put up with it.' I have always " — 
" Now, now, aunty," said May, spring- 
ing from her corner at last, and putting her 
arms round the old lady's neck, " you know 
very well that you put up with it because 
you could not marry the person you liked : 
and I love you lor doing it, and 1 mean to 
do the same." 

" Do the same I " echoed Miss Martha, 
m astonishment ; and then she saw that 
^ay's eyes were wet with tears. 

" The very same," said May, laughing. 
"And you must promise to say nothing more 
about this matter ; but try to get Mrs. Lee 
to take ber poor son away. It is quite time 
that we two old maids had this house to 
ourselves again." 

On Friday morning, as May walked down 
the garden path, a gentleman met her com- 
ing towards the house. He was dressed 
like a clergyman, but carried a gun. He 
took off his hat, and introduced himself as a 
friend of Mrs. Lee, who had come by ap- 
pointment to see that lady. May bade him 
welcome, and accompanied him to the 
house, knowing very well that here was 
the parson come to marry her. She con- 
ducted him to the parlor where Christo- 
pher was sitting, and did not think it 
advisable to awake Mrs. Lee, who had slept 
longer than usual, in consequence of much 
trouble and excitement, and many wake- 
ful nights. 

What passed between Christopher and 
the parson has never been recorded. After 
they had been for some time shut up to- 
gether. May saw, from an upper window, 
the two men walking side by side down 
the path to the gate. Christopher was 
leaning on his stick, and walked slowly, 
and looked downcast but dignified. The 



parson was nodding his head, and talking 
briskly ; and as he went away shook hands 
a second time with Christopher over the 
gate : then Mr. Lee returned slowly to 
the house. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Lee came to light, 
and held private converse with her son for 
half an hour. There were sounds of weep- 
ing from the parlor during this time ; and 
at last Christopher led back his mother to 
the door of her own room, where she 
returned to bed, and would take comfort 
from no one. Miss Martha sat with Chris- 
topher the rest of the day, while May kept 
aloof, feeling like a culprit. In spite of all 
she knew to the contrarv, it seemed as if 
she must be to blame tor Christopher's 
mishap. 

Towards evening: she ventured to show 
her face in the parlor. Aunt Martha had 
left Mr. Lee to take a nap in his (.'hair, but 
the young man was wide awake when May 
came stealing in. She brought him a vase 
of the latest tiowers, including the very last 
rose of summer, as a needless peace-otFer- 
ing, and a vain little temptation to make 
him glad. Christopher was not at war with 
her, but he could not be glad. He smiled 
over the flowers, and thanked her for her 
trouble ; and then he had a little more to 
say. 

" I am sorry and ashamed of all the trou- 
ble you have had with us," be said. " It 
was a monstrous thing to torment you as 
my mother and I have done. I beg of you 
to forgive and forget what has passed. We 
shall leave you to-morrow, full of gratitude 
for all the kindness you have shown to a 
sick man ; and by and by I shall set to 
work, and be a new creature. Will you 
give me your hand in token that we are 
friends V " 

" Right willingly," said May, givino: her 
hand, and feeling sorely distressed. (Chris- 
topher's eyes filled with tears, and he 
raised her fingers to his lips. While she 
thus stood beside him, and he kissed her 
hand, there was a witness of this scene of 
forcjiveness and farewell. The leaves flut- 
tered at the window as a shadow came 
among them, and then quickly disappeared. 
Christopher saw nothing, for his face was 
turned from the window ; but May had 
glanced up quickly and seen — Paul. 

She snatched her hand from Christopher 
with a little cry. ** What is it ? " he said, 
fearing he had offended her ; but she said, 
" Oh, nothing I " and muttered something 
about the window, so that he thou^rht she 
had seen a strolling beggar; but May was 
gone from the room before he could make 
up his mind. She nearly ran down Brid- 
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get, who was bnnoring in the tea-tray and 
the candles, and then stopped in the hall, 
and assured herself that she ouj;ht to go to 
her own room. What, hide in her own 
room when Paul was outside, hurr}-in«: away, 
never to come back any more I He had 
come at an unlucky moment,* and had seen 
what might make him think that he need 
not come again. She wrung her hands in 
an agony of indecision, and finally Hew 
down the passage to her own room. 

But at tiie end of the passage, there was 
an open door through which the moon was 
shining, and just hard by there lay on a 
bench a white apron belonging to Bridget, 
and a large woollen shawl of vivid colors, 
whicli the handmaiden was wont to wrap 
round her head and shoulders. May see- 
ing these, a merry idea sparkled up through 
all the troubles in her mischievous head. 
She ti«d on the apron, and threw the 
shawl over her head, wrapping it well 
about her face. She turned up her long 
dress, and made the apron very conspicu- 
ous. Then she went out of the door, and 
set off running across the fields. 

Paul, meanwhile, walking along the 
meadow-path, stopped at the stile to take a 
last look at the moonlit ruins, and the cottage 
with the red lights in the windows, and 
thus caught sight of (apparently) Bridget 
coming running to overtake him, with her 
while apron flying, and her head and 
shoulders swathed up in the identical 
shawl which he, in his character as ped- 
dler, had bestowed on her. M:iy .was at 
that moment thinkin«r also of the peddler, 
and thinking delightedly that she was 
going to trick Paul as cleverly as Paul hud 
once tricked her. 

*' Oh, musha, sir ! " she said, as she 
stoppecl, panting beside him, and mimick- 
ing Bridget's voice, " but ye do step out 
fast an' stronij 1 lorn; life to yer honor I 
Sure the breath is gone from me wid the 
runnin'. An' the misthress wairin' the tay 
on yer honor ; an' begs wid her compli- 
ments that ye will come back at wanst, 
sir, an' not go 'way in sich a hurry. 

Paul's heart beat fast, and she could see 
hiui flush up in the moonlight. It seemed 
to him that this was adding insult to 
injury. 

'* I am much obliged to your mistress," 
he said, " but I could not think of intrud- 
ing myself on the family at such a 
time." 

*' Thin, sich a what time, yer honor? " 

" Why, at a time when you are prepar- 
ing for a wedding," said Paul, " lou will 
please take back my good wishes and 
farewell." 



" Oh, but plase yer honor, the misthress'll 
not be ssitisfied wid that for an answer. 
An* the weddin's not to be till — to-mor- 
row," said May, with a mischievous delight 
in tormenting him a little longer. " An* 
we're not so busy as ye think. She want« 
to see yersel." She's despert anxious to 
see you ; '* emphasizing Bridget's favor- 
ite word. 

" So the wedding is to be to-morrow, is 
it? Well, tell vour mistress I congratu- 
late the bride ; and I certainly shall write 
to Miss Mourne — the elder lady, I mean 
— iKifore I sail from the country.** 

" An* ye won't come back, sir?" said 
May, feeling blankly that she had gone too 
fir in humoring his fancy about the wed- 
ding. 

" No, my good girl ; and I am sorry for 
scivinjr you so much trouble. You will 
take this little present from me to buy yoa 
a new dress.** 

May was dazed with her utter failure. She 
had just enough presence of mind to knovr 
that she ought to keep up the character 
she had assumed ; she must accept the 
money, and Bridget should be the richer 
lor it. But May quite forgot that though 
she had borrowed Bridfjet's shawl, Bridget's 
hands were at home ; and she held out a 
hand which was unmistakably her own, 
and which Paul knew as well as he knew 
her face. How could brown, buxom Brid- 
ijet give forth such a bit of snow into the 
moonlight ? 

"What is this? May I" cried Paul, 
looking down at the little hand, as if it 
had been a thing not of flesh and bloo<l. 

" There, I am caught ! " said May, 
throwing back the shawl from her face. 
" And 1 could cry for vexation, only it is 
so ridiculous." 

" What does it moan ? " asked Paul. 

" It means that Bridojet wanted to thank 
the peddler for her shawl," said May, 
dropping a courtesy. " That is all it means. 
An* now, })laze, sir, shall Bridget take 
back your message to her misthress ? *' 

*' I feel that I ought to be highly flat- 
tered by this mark of attention from Mr. 
Lee's bride,** said Paul, with some scorn 
in his face, as he drew back a little, as if 
in disgust, from the very lovely figure 
which the moonlight shone upon. 

" Don*t call hard names if you please,** 
said May, '* I am not accustomed to it. 
1 never was called a bride before in my life." 

** This is strange conduct," said Paul 
sternly, " for a lady who is going to be 
married to-morrow." 

" It would be a little odd in that case," 
said May. 
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" Would be? Why, do you forget that 
you have just told me that the wedding is 
to be to-morrow ? " 

" So it is," said May, plucking the this- 
tle-down that grew by the stile. " Bar- 
ney Fa<Tan and Judy Lynch are to be 
ffiarried in the morning. Tenants of Aunt 
Martha's. Bridget is to be the bride's- 
maid." 

" Pshaw I " said Paul impatiently, with 
a stamp of his foot, " Have I not spoken 
with the parson who was brought here es- 
pecially from Dublin to perform a mar- 
riage at Monasterlca ? " 

" Have you ? '* said May. " How sim- 
ple you are, both you and he. It is only 
in romances that one hears of a wedding 
without the consent of the bride." 

" Then you arc only trifling with this 
poor man and his wonderful fortune, — just 
as you are trying to make a fool of me 1 " 

The moonlight gleamed vividly a mo- 
ment on a little white wrist and hand, as 
May tossed up her handful of thistle-down 
into the air ; and then she turned suddenly 
round upon Paul. For oiie moment she 
looked the image of womanly indignation, 
and opened her lips to speak her mind in 
good earnest ; but suddenly her mood 
changed. Without saying a word she 
threw Bridget's shawl once more over her 
head, dropped a prim courtesy to her un- 
manageable lover, and set off walking as 
last as she could towards the house. Upon 
this Paul regained -his senses immediately, 
and found that he was not at all prepared 
to turn about and continue his way towards 
Australia, without further explanation of 
tiie state of affairs at Monasterlea. His 
pain had made him rude, and at least he 
could not go without offering an apology. 
He started off to follow May, and, with a 
few swift strides, came to her side. 

"May I " he cried fervently at her ear; 
W May tripped on, and did not appear to 
have heard any one speaking just at her 
back. 

" May ! " he cried again. " Speak to 
me I You must not leave me in this way. 
You must give me some explanation of the 
things I have seen and the stories I have 
heard." 

" She was spakin* to yer honor long 
enough," said May, talking over her shoul- 
der as she still sped along. " As for me, 
I'm only Bridget, an' I'm going home wid 
my messatre." 

" For Heaven's sake stop a moment, — 
Bridget ! " cried Paul. 

" What have ye got to say to Bridget ? " 
she said, slackening her pace a little. 
" I want you to tell me something about 



your young mistress. Will you swear that 
she is not engaged to marry Mr. Christo- 
pher Lee ? " 

" By my feth I will I " 

" That she never was engaged to him ? " 

" By my troth I will I " 

" That she does not care about him, 
except as a friend ? " 

" 1 never swore so much in all my life 
before ; but III swear that too. Is there 
any more ? " 

" That he did not ask her to marry 
him ? " 

" I couldn't swear that." 

" Well,* then, will you swear that she 
refused him ? " 

" Ay, will 1 1 " 

" And why was the parson brought 
from Dublin to marry them ? " 

" Och I sure that was but the crazy 
fancy of a poor mother in throuble." 

" One word more, Bridget. Why did 
your mistress refuse to marry this rich 
man ? " 

" Thin, that's a saycret of her own. If 
ye want to know that ye must ax hersel'." 

" Mav 1 " 

" Paul I " 

" For Heaven's sake, stop, and speak to 
me in earnest for a moment. Is this all 
true that Bridnret has been swearing ? " 

" I would not keep a servant that would 
swear against the truth, Mr. Finiston." 

" Will you answer me one more ques- 
tion, as May, not as Bridget ? Why have 
you refused- to marry Mr. Lee ? " 

" For a great many reasons. A great 
many more than I have time to tell you 
now. The tea will be waiting, and I must 
give an account of myself." 

" The tea waiting I I declare it shall 
wait until I hear my sentence from your 
lips, May I Do you remember all I said 
that last evening four weeks ajjo ? " 

** Yes, I remember it. You were very 
uncivil." 

" I was mad. I am an unhappy person 
to have any thing to do with. I am of a 
dangerous nature, uncertain and moody." 

*' Do you think I am so stupid as not to 
have found out all that lone: ago ? " 

" And in spite of all that. May, will you 
marry me ? " 

" I will, Paul. That is, if you would 
like it very much." 

" Like it ! O my darling I " 

" But the tea, Paul 1 The tea will be 
cold. And the whole house will be turn- 
ing out with lanterns to look for me." 

Nevertheless, the tea went on cooling 
for at least ten minutes longer ; and, when 
May slipped in at last, to take her seat 
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behind the teapot, she was rebuked as she 
deserved by her Aunt Martha. 

" I met a triend, aunty/' she said ; 
** and he is coming in to see you." 

^* A friend I " said Mi^s Martha ; and 
then Paul appeared. 



CHAPTER XXH. 

BIMON IN TORMENT AOAIN. 

Simon Finiston was g^etting very old 
and frail, and the fall of the year was 
particularly hard upon him. It was severe 
work going out to pick sticks and straws, 
in order that he might have a fire to sit by 
in the evenings ; and he was bloodless 
and chilly, and felt the want of a bit of 
fire mure than he used to do. Tibbie, too, 
was cross, and would no longer patch his 
old gown ; and his heart failed him when 
he thought of taking forth an extra gar- 
ment from those presses on the high gal- 
lery, whose contents that strange peddler 
had forborne to buy. 

The coming of winter was always the 
bet^innint; of a lono; affliction to the old 
man ; and the affliction now threatened to 
grow more tragic every year, as the suffer- 
er grew more feeble, and his tormentors 
became more bold. The roof of the west 
wing was broken in so far that the rain 
found its way down to Simon's den. He 
had to fflt to the east wing, which was 
terribly at the mercy of the winds, the 
walls being unnecessarily riddled with 
windows, and the windows riddled by 
time. The shutters banged and crashed, 
DOW sij^tering the "plaster to the floor as 
they lashed the wall, now shivering the 
remnants of glass in the panes as they fell 
forward and shook even the stout oaken 
framework of the windows. When bound 
up into order, and forced to keep the peace 
by use of their rusty bars, they threw the 
interior of the rooms into utter darkness ; 
but as sensitiveness to cold was, and deaf- 
ness was not, one of Simon's infirmities, 
the noise and the light were put in bond- 
age together, and the wind was kept at 
bay. 

Simon's miseries were not all of wind and 
weather ; blasts might be keen, and rain 
pitiless, but both were angels of mercy com- 
pared to Tibbie, who saw a time approach- 
ing, when the old man's wavering spark of 
life having suddenly sunk and gone out, it 
miorht be found that he had not made a will 
in favor of Con the fool. She knew no rea- 
son now, why his last days should not be 



made wretched, in order that he might lie 
forced to frame that wiU. Simon was not 
ill in his bed, so that he was not so com- 
pletely at her mercy as he had been once 
before ; but there was much power in txer 
hands, and she used it. She would coune 
and sit on a bench opposite to him, and i^uil 
at him till the shriekini^ of the wind seemed 
the mere echo of her voice, and the moa.n- 
intjr and thundering outside amon<r the tr^es 
only a weird demonstration of applauise 
from that invistible spirit world with wliLich 
she threatened him. He was horribly 
superstitious, and was far more afraid of 
the ghosts among the trees, whom TiUV^i© 
talked about, than of the thieves who, ^li© 
assured him, were ever prowling about se edit- 
ing for his hoards. As a security agai.«^s* 
the latter he slept in all his clothes, si-Xi^ 
with a blackthorn stafi* in his feeble han^3s ; 
but he knew of no precaution that heco*-^^^ 
take against the spirits. These, Tibbie ^^r 
sured him, were ouly waiting for his dea**"*^-^* 
in order to carry him away with theoL ** 
where they could wreak their vengea«^»^^* 
on him during the leisure of eternity. ^117*1** 
only thing which could stave off such 1»-^^*"' 
ror, and balk the malice of the spirits, wo«-^ J^ 
be that simple act of justice which Tibl:^^*^ 
prayed her master yet to do ; but Sin^^ 4:>^ 
still refused thus to protect himself. It v^-^*^ 
like tearing his soul from his body, tl*^ 
thought of signing away with his own ha.i*^-*' 
his long-worshipped money-bags and wast- — 
ed acres. • 

As for Tibbie, why she so wished to ee^ 
that will made, might have been a puzzle 
to any one. Con was as happy as a fool 
could be, roaming about the country, fos- 
tered by everybody, and always plfeased 
with the variety and freedom of his life; 
always coming back from each fresh expe- 
dition to sit at the feet of blooming ifaa 
Kearney, watching her blissfully as she 
wove her baskets, and crowing for joy if she 
stopped to pat him on the head ; but this 
was not the way of life that Tibbie had 
marked out for him. She was willing enough 
that he should be fed about the country, 
and that strangers should give him clothing 
out of pity ; but she desired that he should 
keep close by the miser of Tobereevil, that 
he should sing for him, dance for him ; so 
that, while she carried on her persecution, 
the ibol might be as a refuge to the wretch- 
ed old man, who should turn to him for 
relief, and, perhaps, do out of gratitude that 
which he refused to do from fear. Con 
hated Tobereevil, and had no use for money. 
Were he owner of all the miser's wealth it 
would be hard to make him comprehend 
that such was the case : still harder to make 
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him assume the rights of mastership, and 
Tibbie would certainly have all the power 
in her own hands. What use would she 
make of lier power, and how enjoy her good 
fortune ? A miserable creature clothed in 
rags, with her arms folded grimly, and a 
<lreary, dreamy look in her half-shut eyes, 
she prowled about the old mouldering man- 
sion, listening to the groaning of the trees, 
and thinking about that huge iron safe 
which was built up in the wall somewhere, 
and of which she was determined one day 
j^haye the key. When Tibbie came to 
•^^obereevil long ago, she was a respectable 
P^r woman, seeking for lielp for her little 
JJephew, and had travelled a long way to 
^ng him under the notice of his kinsman, 
.y hen she presented herself at Tobereevil 
^*^^ utmost ambition had been a cottage 
'^nt free, and a small pension or dole of 
^^othing for little Con. These denied, she 
r^^epted the permission to shelter herself 
^ tile kitchen of the mansion, and to pick 
P Scanty food as remuneration for her ser- 
*^^s in the house; but it seemed that 
^^^d was in the air of Tobereevil. Tibbie 
^Uld now have failed to remember when 
^^piration after the mtser's money-bags had 
^^t struck root within her; but it was 
^^nk and strong, and could not now be torn 
^.^ay, and it had crushed every other pas- 
sion of her nature. 

Whilst Tibbie was in the midst of her 
^tive operations, she was shocked by hear- 
ing a rumor that Paul Finiston was in the 
Country, and that very evening fell to 
stitchinjj together the stuff which she had 
bought so cheap from the peddler. Never be- 
fore had she had the heart to bring it out ; 
and now, as she hurried to her treasury and 
drew forth the stuff which was sufficient at 
least to cover her respectably, she cursed 
her ill-fortune which furnished her with 
only a web of cloth, at the moment when 
she needed clothing ready made. How- 
ever, she hacked it with blunt scissors, and 
sewed it with a rusty needle ; and, though 
she lost a whole day over it, she was in the 
end well bedight, and felt magnificent 
enough in her appearance to awe the whole 
mountain world. She washed her face, and 
further arraying herself in a moth-eaten 
cloak, little worn but of ancient date, de- 
parted on her search lor news of Paul ; hav- 
ing first looked in at the door of Simon's 
den, and advised him to look sharp after his 
keys, for she was just stepping out at the 
risk of her life to watch some ill-looking 
characters whom she had seen prowling 
about the place. Having thus provided for 
her master's comfort during her absence, 
she took her way to the mountains. The 



Kearneys would give her news, if any news 
were to be had. Their young gossoons 
were forever upon the foot ; and, as Con 
would very likely be found hovering about 
their place, so Con should be Tibbie's ex- 
cuse for coming panting up the hills. 

Much amazed were the young Kearneys 
to see Tibbie on the mountain ; even more 
so than they had been to see Con arriving 
amongst them upon the shoulders of a gen- 
tleman. Very few in the country knew a 
great deal about Tibbie. The mother of 
the Kearneys had never seen her before, so 
that the gossoons had to whisper to her, — 

" Mother, mother 1 it is the miser's Black 
Cat ! " 

" I don't see no cat wid the good woman," 
said Mrs. Kearney. " Only our own poor 
pussy goin' to meet her on the brae." 

The gossoons laughed in chorus, and 
plucked at their mother's skirts. They 
cried that the world was coming to an end, 
for the Black Cat had got a gown. 

/* Whisht, will ye!" said Nan. "It's 
Tibbie from Tobereevil." 

Then the house-mother crossed herself 
and went out to meet the guest, expecting 
some new message of cruelty from the land- 
lord : but Tibbie had been busy manufac- 
turing a smile, as she climbed up the moun- 
tain all the way from her own door ; and 
she now hung out her smile, which, though 
a little pinched and darkling, was the best 
she could produce. 

" Och, och ! I'm tired wid yer mountains," 
said Tibbie ; " an' I ax parding Mrs. Kear- 
ney, for lookin* the favior of a sate to dhraw 
my breath. Pm sarchin' wid anxiety for 
that poor foolish boy o' mine ; an* I thought 
I knowed where to look for him when I 
took the road to yer house." 

*' Oh, ay ! " said the house-mother, ready 
to laugh with relief, finding that only Con 
was demanded of her instead of an extra 
pound of rent. " 'Deed it's little out o' this 
he's been since the night he hurt his foot, 
an' young Misther Finiston hissel' carried 
him here to us on his shouldhers." 

" An an ! " said Tibbie. " An' who is 
younoj Misther Finiston ? " 

" Yer masther's nephew, Misther Paul, 
an' no other," said Mrs. Kearney, who was 
not very sorry to see the old woman's cha- 
grin. " An' a gran* an' a kind, an' a beau- 
tiful young gintleman he is ; and the fine 
man to be over us some day, plase the 
Lord ! but come in an' take a rest to yer- 
sol' an' an air of the fire ; an' if ye'll ate a 
couple o* pratees, I'll have them roasted in 
a crack." 

Tibbie smothered her wrath, and went 
into the Kearneys' cabin, and did not go 
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down the mountain again till she was as- 
sured that her enemy was indeed in the 
country as she had heard, and that he had 
been rccc^nized among the people as the 
miser's heir. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

THE BLACK CAT MAKES A 8PRINQ. 

Now the great desire of Tibbie's soul 
was, that the agent should at once make 
his appearence at Tobereevil. A hold move 
must be made ; and i:;norant Tibbie had 
already done every thing in her cause that 
her unaided powers could do. She could 
devise new plans even now in her brain, 
but she needed the lawyer's help to carry 
them out. Tibbie, who could neither read 
nor write, stood at the mercy of fate. She 
might chafe in her wretched kitchen till 
her fury amounted to madness ; but beyond 
the reach of her own voice this creature 
could make no sign. All her hope was 
this : that the wind might blow a great 
storm, and tear up many trees by the roots, 
so that Simon should have to write to his 
agent to come and look to the timber. If 
the Wicked Woods refused to help her, 
then was she surely lost indeed ; but just at 
this time the winds were lighter than usual, 
and the trees stood safe. 

Tibbie desisted a little from railing at 
her master, and, unable to stay within doors 
from impatience, went out into the woods 
and mumbled her threats and desires to the 
grim oaks. She puffed her puny breath 
into the face of the gray heavens, and wav- 
ed her arms, and called on the winds to 
fet up and bestir themselves. Con, who 
ad unwillingly, and throu:;h fear, accom- 
panied her from the mountains, sat in the 
branches above her, and grinned at her 
wrath, and pelted her with acorns. At last 
the storm answered her challenge, and 
came down with fury. 

Simon had heard many a storm, but he 
shuddered at this one. The old house 
shook and groaned, pieces of its roof fell 
in, and some of its walls were broken. 
Down came scores of the trees, crashing 
and creaking, and making a thunder of 
their own amidst the noise that was abroad, 
Tibbie croaked for joy when she saw the 
fallen giants lying prone in the thickets, 
and she purred over Con as he set off for 
the nearest posting-village with Simon's 
letter to the afjent. The ajjent jjruinbled 
to himself as he obeyed the summons, for 
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Tobereevil was not a pleasant place on. n 
winter's day. 

Arriving there, however, he got 8iMc:h a 
welcome as lie had never got before. Tib- 
bie, to propitiate him, hjul prepared a i-ootn 
for him in the underground story, in a 'p^^ 
of the house which was quite out of the ^^Y 
of old Simon's tottering steps. Here *^® 
had built a roaring fire to keep out 'the 
cold, and served up a fine roasted piil^^!-' 
which she had procured with some di(fi.<^"*' 
tv from a nei'j^hborinjj farm. Here, too, ^"® 
laid her plan before the lawyer, which '**, , 
to draw up a will as he and she shcr *-^l*r 
please, and procure Simon's sij^nature tc^ ^^ 
on pretence that it was a writ of ejeetra ^=^^ 
for one of his tenants, for whose hold^ °5= 
the lawyer had found a better tena 
Simon must be got to sign the paper wi 
out reading its contents. The plan wa* 
daring one, but was pronounced worth t 
trial. 

So the agent made out the will. At o 
time Tibbie wrangled with him over t: 
share which was to be the price of the la 
yer's service, but was soon silenced ai 
forced to listen to reason. Next momi 
the agent strolled out to look at the f die ^ 
trees, and to find some simple peasant^ ' 
who should act as witnesses to the will. 

It chanced that Mrs. Kearney's *' soft go^^ 
soons" were hansinj; about the woods i-M^ 
hope of a job at the agent's hands. The>^ 
had not gone up to the door and asked to 
be hired to help with the timber; for they 
knew, had they made so bold, that their suit 
must have been denied. So they lingered 
about the wood, and when the acrent 
chanced to meet them he found them useful. 
They were set to work all day at getting 
the timber carried to carts upon the road ; 
their wages to be the fagots which they 
could pick up when all was done. And 
even those wicked fagots were precious in 
the winter time ; though people would say 
that they brought no good to a hearth ; 
though evil sparks did fly out of them while 
they burned, and strange visions loomed 
forth out of the white clouds of their smoke, 
as it curled in sinisteir ^eaths up the chim- 
ney. Towards evening pretty Nan came 
down the mountain, with her yellow locks 
blowing on the wind, carrying a little can of 
buttermilk and two tin mu;is, and attended 
by Con, who danced on before her, bearing 
a large wooden dish of cooked potatoes ; an<l, 
while the gossoons made a merry supper 
on the stump of a tree, the lawyer mused 
at some distance, and made perfect his 
little plans. 

This lawyer was a man who, at the outset 
of life, had declared to himself that he 
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would make money without scruple. In 
his profession he had cheerfully accepted 
all disreputable business, and taken care to 
make his spoils of any prey that fell to his 
share ; and yet somehow be had been un- 
lucky until now. Dishonesty had not 
rewarded him as he had had a right to ex- 

Eect. At times he had even had stings of 
arrowing doubt as to whether integrity 
might not, after all, have paid him better in 
the end. He lived in a country town where 
people's deeds are easily made known ; 
and he knew an attorney of thorough hon- 
esty, who had made a good thing of his 
fair name. Our agent was now past suc- 
cess in his own peculiar line of life, and 
found it too late to start afresh on any 
other ; and thus it was with him when 
Tibbie's little plot found favor in his eyes. 
With a slice of the Tobereevil property, 
together with a goodly sum of money as a 
reward for his faithful service of many 
years, this hitherto luckless rogue thought 
he might live to call himself thrifty after 
all. " 

Who should arrive into the midst of the 
fiupper-party but Bid, the " tliraveller," 
she having stepped down the mountain to 
help the gossoons to carry the fagots home ; 
so the agent, looking about him, saw a 
group of persons from whom to choose 
the witnesses to Simon's signature of the 
will. He choose Bid and Nan, and accost- 
ed them civilly, explaining that Mr. Finis- 
ton was making new arrangements for some 
of his tenantry; a piece of news which 
made them turn pale ; and that he wanted 
two honest persons to witness the signing 
of some deeds. 

" I won' go I " whispered Nan, plucking 
Bid by the corner of the cloak. " How do 
1 know bud it's to put my mother out of 
her hole undher the hill ? " 
. ** Aisy, asthore ! " said Bid. " It's not 
for the likes o' you that they'll be signin' 
papers at Tobereevil. AVhun they want 
yer mother out of her hole they'll put her 
out by the shouldher, without the splash o* 
a pen an' ink ; but they're brewin' some 
quare dhrink for the owld man to swally 
down, — that's Tibbie an' the lawyer, — or 
my name's not Bid. I seen them cosherin' 
wid their heads together this morn in' as I 
skirted through the threes here, an' they 
too busy wid their talkin' to see my shadow 
on the gravel." 

" Well, my good woman, can you make 
up your mind to spare us ten minutes of 
your valuable time ? " asked the lawyer. 

" Ay, ay 1 " said Bid carelessly, " we 
won't disoblige a gentleman." But when 
his eyes were turned away she glanced at 



him swiftly and keenly from under the 
white silk fringing of her knitted brows ; 
and she followed him to the house, holding 
by Nan's unwilling hand. 

It was getting dusk, and quite dark in the 
miser's chamber, where the light was so 
scantily admitted. Tibbie brought in an 
armful of fagots, and made a brilliant blaze 
on the hearth, so that the whole of the 
gloomy room was filled with a dancing, 
uncertain light. Simon remonstrated, wring- 
ing his hands at the waste. 

" Stop, woman 1 you will drive me mad 
with your extravagance I " he said, snatch- 
ing at the half-burnt sticks. 

" Anan," said Tibbie, " is it wax candles 
ye want ? Gi'e me money, an* I'll see 
about the buyin' o' them." 

"Candles I" cried the miser, with a 
shudder, as if there had been talk of shed- 
ding his blood. 

" Ay," returned Tibbie, "ye'll.be wantin* 
some kind o' light to see to write yer name." 
. " Write my name 1 " echoed the miser. 

" How am I to know, barrin' what I'm 
tould V " snarled Tibbie. " Y^er agent tould 
me to have a light in the place, bekase the 
masther had to put his name to some 
papers without delay. He said it was to 
squeeze money out o' some robber o' a 
tenant ; but may be he was tellin' lies, — 
only it's not me that ought to be blamed." 

Simon pricked up his ears. True, there 
was something to be done in the way of 
an ejectment ; a higher price to be put 
upon some cabin, or piece of bog ; a pros- 
pect of another bit of gold to be added to 
the heap. Well, well, he would put another 
stick upon the fire. Extravagance was, 
after all, pleasant when there was a reason 
for it, and when it did not go too far. 
What was keeping that man when the thing 
could be done at once V 

" You see, sir," said the lawyer, bustling 
in, "I have had such a busy day of it after 
that timber. I think I explained to you 
long ago all about the necessity for this 
document. Sorry to give you so much 
trouble, but things must be properly done." 

'* Ay, ay 1 " said the old man, trying to 
recollect. His memory was beginning to 
fail him, though his sight was very keen. 
Well had the forgers contrived that the 
light should come from the hearth, so that 
the table on which the paper lay should be 
in shade. 

** You read it all over the other day, you 
remember," said the lawyer boldly, and 
only opening one fold of the paper as he 
laid it flat on the table for the signatures. 

" I did not read it," said the miser, — ** not 
that I recollect." 
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** Oh ! I aumirc you you did, sir. Your 
mind is so full of business, that little things 
mav escape. You*!! reuieinber by and by." 

llie old man rertecte<l i)itifully for a mo- 
ment, and then, by such feeble light as he 
hatl, scrawled his name. 

" What are those figures at the door ? ** 
he cried suddenly, as he peered tlirouj^h the 
shiftin<r li;;hts at two shadows in the dis- 
tance. 

" The witnesses," said the lawvcr. " You 
rememU'r, I told you it was necessary to 
have two witnesses." 

" Oh ! " said Simon, relieved, and lavinjj 
down his pen. " I thou;;ht, I thou;;ht " — 
But he st()f»ped with this whisjKT ; and the 
terror that had crossed his mind remained 
unconfessed. 

" Now, my prood woman, step forward 
with your young friend,** said the lawyer. 
*' Your name, if you please, and then you 
will make your mark." 

Bid looked steadily at the lawyer for a 
moment, with her keen old eyes; then 
turned to the miser. 

" Misther Finiston, yer honor," she said, 
" afore I put my name to that paper, would 
ye just read it out loud to me, that I may 
know whether my own little farm isn't in 
it ? " 

" Bid ! " cried Nan, aghast. For Bid did 
not own a square inch of land in the world, 
nor a root' to cover her. 

" Nonsense, woman," cried the lawyer. 
" Mr. Finiston will do no such thing. 
Your farm ! Why, where is your farm ? 
and I can tell you without the papers." 

"My own purty little farm down the 
valley," said cunning Bid. 

" It's not in it. There's nothinjj about 
it," urged the lawyer, and put his hand on 
the paper, as il'to prevent Simon from lift- 
ing it up. If he had not done this he 
might have carried his point ; but the 
miser's temper would not bear even the 
appearance of control. 

** I will read it I ** cried Simon. " You 
must leave this point to me, sir. I will read 
it if I please, and as often as I like too." 
He had got possession of the paper, and 
held it to the light. 

The lawyer saw that he had been too 
hasty. " I beg your pardon, sir," he said, 
** but let me entreat you not to attempt it 
till you have better light. We shall get a 
candle by and by, or, better still, wait till 
to-morrow. Daylight costs nothi n^, ha, ha ! 
In the mean time, let us go on with the sig- 
natures. Your name, my dear ? " to 
Nan. 

But Simon held the paper. He looked 
at the lawyer's uneasy face, and a cloud of 



suspicion came into his wary eyes. Ks^d 
had done her work, and was too wise to s^y 
more ; but she edged herself in between t Vie 
miser and lawyer, foreseeing that the paj:>^«r 
mi;;ht be snatched from Simon's nair»- <i. 
The attempt was made as the old m. ^a 
stooped to bring the glare of the fireli^ 
on the sheet. The agent snatched ; ' 
Simon kept the parchment, and slipped 
of reach of the lawyer's arm on his km 
before the hearth. A shriek told that 
keen eyes and wits had mastered its conte 
in less than a minute. The lawyer sudd 
ly disappeared from the room, and 
soon driving along the hij^h road, curs: 
his own folly, which, in grasping too inim<i?h, 
had deprived him of the little advanta-^zes 
which he enjoyed at Tobereevil. He., at 
least, could never show his face to che 




miser again. 



As for Tibbie, she simply put her airu^s 
akimbo, and faced her angry master. 

"Hag!" he shrieked, "I'll have ^ou 
hanged for this I " 

" No, you won't," said Tibbie. « It wc^-i:"^^^ 
cost too much money. An', besides, nobo<ly 
would hurt me for sthrivin* to get the ri^to*^ 
for my poor boy. If ye weren't so ill-he^**^' 
ed I wouldn't have had to take the \^^^ 
into my own hands. Judges an' law^^^^r^ 
could see that quick enough." 

" Begone out of the house I " cried -fc-^^ 
miser, foaminjj with ra^^e. " Never let «J*^ 
see your face again ! " 

" I'll go when I'm ready," said Tibfc> i^' 
" An* that's my thanks for my long sarvi ^^\ 
An* there's Paul Finiston come home pry^ ^^ 
about the counthry, an' watching to co«3Ci<3 
down on ye. It's little pace ye'U \l-^^^ 
when he gits next or near you, an' nobo^^^ 
here to purtect ye." 

This was Tibbie's last hope, that dr^^^ 
of Paul would cow the old man's an^^^» 
and make him loth to be left alone. »^^!? 
had made a great mistake, however, slTxG- 
she quickly found it out. 

" Paul Finiston," said the miser, suddC^" 
ly calm. "Is Paul Finiston in the couH" 
try ? " 

" That he is, your honor," said Bid, stej>" 
ping forward, and dropping a courtesy 
" An' as purty-lookin' a gentleman as ye'" 
meet in a day's walkin'." 

Simon's wrath had subsided strangely* 
and he looked timorous and eager. 

" You know where he is to be found ? ' 
he asked quickly. 

" I think I could find him out, yer honor, 
said Bid. 

" Then go to him," said Simon, " and 
jjive him a message from me. I will have 
him here, and he shall work for me. Hi 
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never tried to trick me, Dor to worry me, 

nor to rob me I " 
He seized the pen beside him, and 

scribbled some words on a scrap of paper. 

The paper he gave to Bid. 
"^ Send the first person you meet for the 

police,'* he said, with a scowl at Tibbie. 

The gossoons who were listening in the 
hall set up a cheer at these wonls, and set 
off as volunteers on this mission ; then, 
and only then, did Tibbie lift up her voice, 
and howl as one bafiled and undone. She 
hurried away to hide herself, and the mes- 
senger departed; and Simon double- 
locied his door, and barricaded his win- 
dows, and sat all niijht long on the watch 
^ith his pistols by his side. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE WICKED FAGOTS. 

May and Paul were sitting together in 

l^ firelight in the little brown purlor. 

ft» ^^ had now been engaged a week ; and 

^Ugh winter was coming on, and the 

J^«ite rime upon the window-pane, slill the 

^liosphere of their mountain world was all 

^se^olored. They had lung ago arranged 

*' about their future ; and, after a week's 

^^^fect happiness, the details of their hopes 

. '^^ their trusts in each other seemed already 

r^ be quite an old story. They were now 

. ^ be intensely happy for the remainder of 

^^ir lives. Paul had undertaken the man- 

^S^ment of Miss Martha's farm ; and, after a 

J^^^r of prudent waiting, the wedding was to 

5,^ke place. The name of Simon of Tobe- 

^^vil had not been mentioned during the 

^*>angement of their plans ; but Paul was 

*^^t now afraid of him, nor of the curse, nor 

^^ the heirship. 

As they sat, radiant with happiness, in 
*Oe smiles of the firelight, there came a 
^Udden knocking at the house-door of Mon- 
^sterlea. 

After some stepping backward and for- 
ward of Bridget between the parlor and 
l^all, a panting, ruddy group made a shy ap- 
t^arance in the frame-work of the doorway. 
" It's Misther Paul Finislon I want," said 
l^id, " an' I have a message from Simon " — 
" A message from whom ? " cried Paul, 
thinking his ears must have deceived him. 

" From Simon Finiston, yer honor, the 
tnasther of Tobereevil ; an' I've got it here 
fast." And Nan flourished her scrap of 
paper, and delivered it up to Paul's eager 
nand. The feeble writing said, — 

" Will Paul Finiston come and visit the 



old man who is cruelly beset by thieves and 
sharpers ? " 

Paul turned red and pale, and May turned 
redder and paler as she looked over his 
shoulder. Bid poured forth a triumphant 
history of the attempt that had been made 
to deceive the old miser ; and how the a^ent 
had been outwitted, and how Simon nad 
taken the news of his nephew's presence 
in the country. Aunt Martha api)eared in 
the midst of the excitement. The good old 
lady was beside herself with joy. This was 
the direct work of Providence. Simon's 
poor heart had been touched at last, in the 
eleventh hour. Miss Martha would have 
liked to go away to her own room to shed a 
few glad tears : but those good people, the 
messengers, had an urgent claim on her 
attention ; and she swept them all away with 
her, to give them supper, and ask them 
questions, in the kitchen. 

But in the mean time Con, who had been 
making violent demonstrations of delight at 
seeintj Paul again, hit upon a plan fur show- 
ing his gratitude. His arms were full of 
the fajjots which wei^e the wajjes of the sjos- 
soons ; and, as Nan pulled him out of the 
room, he presented a fagot to Paul, and 
another to May. Bid turned on her step, 
and rushed forward with alarm. 

** Don't take them ! Don't touch them I 
They're a bad, unlucky present for wan 
cratiire to give till another." 

** What do you mean ? " asked Paul. 

" Sure they growed in the bad woods," 
said Bid, " an' the hearth's betther that's 
widout them. Poor folks is glad to burn 
any thin' in the cowld ; bud let him take 
them all away wid him. Don't you have 
nothin' to do wid them ! " 

Paul laughed. " Nonsense, my good wo- 
man. We must not vex the simple fellow." 

May gathered up the bundles in her 
apron. 

" Poor bad little sticks," she said, " I will 
put them out of the way." 

So Bid had to let her keep them, and 
went away muttering. May at once put the 
fagots out of sight, and, returning to Paul, 
found him walking about the room in a state 
of hiirh excitement. 

" Oh, my love I " he said, going to meet 
her. " Ill-luck is all over with me. The 
spell of the curse is broken. This is what 
you have done for me. No sooner is your 
hand clasped in mine than the world is 
turned upside-down for the purpose of 
brinjrincr me good fortune." 

" You silly old Paul," said May, shaking 
her head. *• Only that you are a poet, we 
should not tolerate such nonsense." 

" My darling shall be lady of the land," 
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went on Paul. " We will pull down the old 
housCf every stone of it ; and we will build 
up a new one — new stones, new mortar, 
new timl)er ; not one atom of the old walls 
shall j»et mixed up with the new ones. We 
will furnish it with every luxury " -^ 

" But the people, Paul dear ? what will 
you do for the people V ** 

" Oh, the people of course I They phall 
pull down the old house, and build up the 
new one. They shall also have cottajjes 
and low rents. I warrant you I will rub the 
rust off old Simon's guineas. There shall 
be schools and almshouses. We will culti- 
vate the land, and have a mill on the river. 
I will show that a man can be generous 
thou(;h sprunjij from a race of misers." 

" Yes, it will be a triumph. O Paul, 
what a life we have belbre us 1 but we must 
not run too fast We are not yet the lord 
and the lady of TobereeviL" 

" We are virtually so." 

" He is known to be very whimsical," 
suggested May. 

*' Oh, do not damp me ! " cried Paul, 
with sudden impatience. " I have done with 
fear. Do not j/ou thrust it back upon me." 

" No," said May, *' not for the world. You 
will know better when you have seen the 
old man." 

lie did not hear the pain that was in her 
voice. He did not notice that he had spo- 
ken roughly to her, as he had never done 
before. May hated herself because the tears 
came into her eyes ; and Paul's thoughts 
were busy with the future muster of Tobe- 
reevil. 

" Yes, " he said. " Is it too late to go to- 
night ? " 

He let fall her hand, and went out to the 
halI-<loor. The snow was beijinninij to fall, 
and had blotted out the footprints of the 
messengers. It would be folly to make new 
tracks across the piece of the white world 
into the gloom of the Tobereevil Woods that 
night. Even to Paul's impatience it 
seemed that it must be so. May stood 
downcast on the hearth. There was some- 
thing new and strange about Paul which 
made her hate the sight of Simon Finiston's 
feeble scrawl which lay before her on the 
mantel-piece. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A MORNING VISIT. 



Early the next morning May and Paul 
set off together over the snow to Tobe- 
reevil. Paul would not go alone. He had 



a fancy that the miser would be propitiated 
by the sight of May's charming figure, in a 
little red cloak and white knitted hood. 
May, who was not so sanguine, went much 
a<;ainst her wish. She had a dread of the 
old man, who had been the ogre of her 
childhood, and she did not believe in his new 
freak. She found it hard that this cban<;e 
should have come just as Paul was mak- 
ing himself happy over the prospect of a 
simple and unambitious life. Yet she 
went to please him, trying to temper his 
wild expectations, and ready to cheer him 
if his uncertain temper should give way to 
another mood. It was impossible but that 
both hearts should become a little chilled 
as they came nearer to their destination, 
and emerged from the ti'ees into the 
shadow 'of the dilapidated mansion. Paul 
became pale, but he laughed and appeared 
in the bjsst spirits. May was silent, and 
offered a secret prayer for the result of 
this venture, which seemed so awful. The 
doors were all barred up, and knocker 
there was none. The bell was now broken 
which had once roused Tibbie's ire under 
Miss Martha's hand. To-day there was no 
Tibbie to come and fi^ht with the bold 
ones : it was the miser himself who came 
shuffling across the hall. He came and 
took away the bars, slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and stood peering at them through 
the half-open door, very pitiful, very ugly? 
and suspicious-looking. 

" Who are you ? " he asked. 

« I am Paul Finiston." 

" What brings you here ? " 

" A message from my uncle, which T re- 
ceived last night. I did not intend to 
trouble him, but as he sent for me I am 
come." 

" Humph I that is, spoken like an honest 
man. You are welcome to Tobereevil. 
And who is the lady ? " 

** This lady is my affianced wife," said 
Paul, drawing May's hand proudly through 
his arm. 

" Indeed," sneered the miser ; " but 
I only wanted you : I did not send fbryoui* 
wife." 

" Oh ! " said May eagerly,- " do not be 
displeased with him on my account : I will 
go back at once. I will not be in the 
wav." 

llie time had been when he would have 
shut the door in their faces ; but he was 
now in extremity, and, besides, he was 
greatly weakened, in his body and in his 
passions, since that day when Miss Martha 
had been forced to fly from his presence. 
It mi^ht be that May's glowing face and 
appealing eyes touched some spot in the 
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ered heart which was not altogether 
. At all events, he answered her with 
g;e mildness. 

Ifou may walk about the house," he 
'* till our business is finished." 
\y thanked him as gratefully as if she 
been a tenant with a large family to 
1 he had granted a lease. The miser 
led Paul across the hall, leaving May 
id her way whither she pleased ; and 
oticed with another pang, such as she 
elt the night before, that Paul did not 
:urn his head to look back at her as 
int. Might it be that the monstrous 
! of wealth of which Paul had been 
aid, would yet so grow up within him 
t would thrust her out of his heart ? 
caused on a step of the gloomy stair- 
stricken by the thought of such an 
(T for her love. It had been so with 
Martha : mifjht it not be so with her V 
; there not, after all, be some dire 
i in the inevitable influence of that 
which had so eaten up all virtue 
into the family of Finiston? She 
ubered, that, in the Biblp, there are 
ies of races which were cursed for 
ations because of the sins of some 
man ; but so many had passed away 
the first Finiston had sinned ! 

many generations, oh, my God 1 " 
May. 

J prayed out of the strength of her 
3r the safety of her love. Rather let 
e sent away from her to the far end 
e earth, than be drawn into the 
lied circle round which his forefathers 
ravelled with weakened brains and 
red hearts. Take her life, take her 
I, take even Paul's love out of her 
, but save him from the evil that 
helmed his kin. Having thus emp- 
]er heart of every selfish thought, 
^e returned, and, with it, the hope 
•as familiar to her. After all, it was 
itural that Paul should be absorbed 
e sudden change in his fortunes; 
was also natural that the old man 

1 have grown tired of his dreary in- 
. It was coming then at last, the 
time long expected at Tobereevil ; 
he must not be so ungrateful as to 

for it. Having conquered her short 
, she took her way bravely through 
ildewing house. 
!re was nothing to keep her from 

into any room she pleased, and 
I had told her to " walk about the 
" The ajred locks had lonjr ago 

from their fastenings on the doors, 
vandered into noble rooms, where 
jjnts of rich hangings fluttered dole- [ 



fully in the breeze which came in through 
the broken windows. Ceilings that had 
been painted in mellow pictures still 
showed some faded tints between the 
blotches of the damp and the scars where 
the plaster had dropped in dust to the 
floor. There were a few articles of weath- 
er-beaten furniture to be seen, but the 
rooms were mostly empty. Snow lay in 
heaps on the inner ledges of the windows ; 
and the shriek of the wind went from pas- 
sage to passage, and lamented along the 
corridors and up and down the staircases. 
There was but a little wind outside, but 
the crannies of the mansion of Tobereevil 
knew how to m'ke much of a little wind. 
It seemed to May as if some bird of ill- 
oiien had made his nest under the rafters 
of the roof, and that he flew from chamber 
to chamber, from garret to cellar, forever 
on the wing, piercing the walls with his 
shrill cry of wrath at the hateful ness of 
the misers of Tobereevil. Desolation and 
blight, and the print of wickedness, were 
everywhere. It would be better, as Paul 
said, to take down the old building, every 
stone of it. 

She sat in an old, grim, carven chair, 
standing solitary in its corner ; and she 
began to think for the first time of what it 
would be to find herself niistret^s of all the 
wealth of Tobereevil. Should sh^ really 
be the lady of a great mansion, with jewels 
and satins, and rich furniture, and fine pic- 
tures all around her; with a library and a 
music-room, and drawing-rooms, and many 
servants ? And should she be as happy in 
her grandeur, as in the little crooked par- 
lor at Monasterlea ? How could ^he know ? 
If Paul should prove to be happy, then 
would she prove to be happy too V 

In the mean time, uncle and nephew had 
retreated to the miser's den. A halt-shut- 
ter had been opened, so that they might see 
each other, and have light to make their 
bargains. The old man eyed the young 
one by the entering ray, as keenly as the 
watchman who scans a doubtful wayfarer 
by the gleam of bis dark lantern. He was 
looking for the signs of the spendthrift in 
his nephew's appearance ; but Paul's dress 
was plain, rough irieze. The miser looked 
grudgingly at his comfortable clothing, but 
there was nothing that he could exactly 
complain of. Had Paul come unbidden a 
little time ago, he would have railed at his 
apparel, merely because it was not thread- 
bare ; now he only resented silently its 
decency and comfort. He would have 
threatened him for his impudence in enga- 
ging to marry a wife, but he spoke no more 
of May. He gathered about him such dig- 
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nity as lie coii1<l muster, as he sat down and 
leaned hack in his ehair, and motioned to 
Paul to take his seat on a little hroken 
lK»neh, which stood at the other side of the 
misi>rah1e hearth. This Paul did, and was 
conscious all throujjh the scene which fol- 
lowed, of a ridiculous and not very success- 
ful -atttMn))t to halance himself on a scat to 
which a fourth le;: was wanting. 

** \ou have Ix'cn ahroa<l for some years, 
I understand,'* sai<l Simon. " Do you in- 
tend to remain here, or to return to where 
you canie from ? " 

**I mean to stay'at home/* said Paul. 

** Tliat is, you ma<le up your mind to it 
after vou jjot mv note hist nij:ht.** 

** Xo, indeed," sai«l Paul, *• your note had 
nothin«4 to do with it. 1 had made up my 
mind to it lonpr aixo/* 

** And pray what had you marked out 
for vours**lf to doV Lie in wait amonj; the 
bills for the ol<l man's (h*ath, expecting to 
be. master of all he has V ** 

"To tell you the truth, sir," said Paul, 
thro\vin«4 back his head, *• there is nothing 
I have dreaded an<l di>liked all my life so 
much as the thought of beini; vour heir. 
I went abroad to Ibrjrct it, and I came home 
in reality onlv to seek a wile. For various 
reasons I think it better now to stay where 
I am. I have found some employment, 
and I am content to be poor. If you had 
not sent tor me vou should never, as I told 
you, have seen my face." 

*• Humph I " said Simon. " Upon my 
word, young man, you are very bol*l ! So 
you dread and dislike me, and don't want 
to be my heir. And what if I should 
show vou the door in return for such a 
compliment?" 

" I have no objection, sir : I am not anx- 
ious to stay." 

And vet Paul felt himself even at the 
moment devoured by a new desire for the 
favors which this dreadful dotard held in 
his lean hand to give. Such ambition, how- 
ever, bein^ still new to him, an honest 
shame held it in check, and he still carried 
himself with his habitual independent 
bearing ; but, had he been bent on pleas- 
ing the miser, he could not have spoken 
better. 

" Very well, sir, but I have not done 
"with you yet. It seems that there will be 
no courtesy lost between us : what is this 
employment which you have got in the 
country V " 

" I have undertaken to manage the farm 
of a tenant of yours," said Paul ; " and I 
have brought a little money home with me 
from abroad. Only a little, but Pll do well 
enough." 



" Until the old man dies," sneered the 
miser. 

" Sir ! " said Paul, " I have already told 
you my mind. I came here to oblige you, 
and I will now go my way." 

And he rose to his feet, burning inwardly 
with strange disappointment and despair. 
lie felt that be had been made afoolofj 
and that he was no longer indifierent as 
to the old man's intentions with regard to 
himself. Most truly the change in him had 
wrought very rapidly. The shadow of his 
race seemed to wrap him from the light 
It had descended from this old roof-tree, 
which he had been rash enough to place 
between himself and the tranquil arch of 
heaven ; it would depart with him over this 
threshold, which he had been wicked 
enough to cross. The demon of covetous- 
ness had at last got possession of him; and 
peace and hope and joy were lor him no 
more. 

*' Stay," said Simon. " Not so fast, young 
man I 1 do not want to fight, but to do 
honest business with you. I have been 
cheated and played upon by knaves. I 
want an ai^ent to do my work among my 
tenants. I am at present all alone, with- 
out agent or servant ; and I cannot get on 
alone, for people would over-reach me. 
So I ask you to be my agent, to manage 
my business for me. I will pay you some- 
thing of course; but money is very 
scarce." 

Paul's passion subsided ; and he bent his 
brows, and considered the miser's offer. 
He seemed the sport of some mischievous 
spirit that ruled him for the hour with rap- 
idly changing moods, whose fitful shiftings 
were imperceptible to himself. His pang 
of disappointment had vanished, and also 
his vision of lost contentment; and he only 
thought now of the value of the proposal 
that had been made to him. It was less 
than he had dreamed of while walking 
that morn in": through the Woods of Tobe- 
reevil ; but, in his present hunger for power, 
any morsel was a boon. 

'• I will be glad to do my best," he an- 
swed presently. 

"That is well," said the miser; "but 
you must work heart and soul for me: 
and, if you can make a little money for me, 
it will be better for yourself. If you serve 
me faithfully, and learn thrifty habits, you 
shall have any little penny I possess, when 
I die." 

" Indeed, sir 1 " said Paul.; and the idea 
of this heirship seemed to grow into some 
brilliant thing that dazzled him. His head 
got quite giddy, and he tingled with de- 
light. He felt himself already the master 
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of Tobereevil. Only yesterday morning 
be had held such a title to be the least desir- 
able in the world ; but now a difFerent hu- 
mor swayed him, and he craved it as if it 
were lite. No curse should ever hurt him. 
He was a stroncr, brave man, and he would 
use his power well. He had shuddered at 
a m)-th, and wasted his strength against a 
phantom. He had come face to face with 
the temptation he had so dreaded all his 
life, and found himself as triumphant and 
happy as a king. 

" What now about that dread and dis- 
like ? " jeered Simon, as he watched joy 
start suddenly into the young man's face. 

" I liMve chanired my mind,'* said Paul, 
" but only since you have treated me like 
an honest man." 

When the interview was over, this heir 
of the miser was in such a state of elation 
that he ({uite forgot May, and walked out 
several yards into the snow without think- 
ing of her. And May, from an upper win- 
dow, saw him thus leave the place. She 
.was cold and tired, but she had been wait- 
ing for him patiently. Wounded and dis- 
traught, an<l half blind with vexed tears, 
she made her way through the rooms afad 
down the staircase, pale as a ghost, and 
shaken with misjjivinirs ; but Paul had 
come back for her, and her delight at see- 
ing this swe})t away the sharp bitterness of 
a few minutes. Paul was in wonderful 
excitement during: all the walk home. 
Even May's bright spirit had to get on tip- 
toe to be even with him. 
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For some days every thing went on pleas- 
antly at Monasterlea. May had doubts 
and fears about the bargain that had been 
concluded between uncle and nephew ; but 
seeing that doubts and fears were not rel- 
ished by Paul, she j)ut them all away from 
her, an<i saw every thing in the light by 
which he wished her to look at it. Paul 
.paid frequent visits to Tobereevil, and took 
long walks and rides over the property, 
making himself acquainted with the scene 
of his tuture duties ; which were first to be 
those of servant, and afterwards those of 
master. The affairs of Miss Martha's fiirm 
were rather neglected for the first week or 
so ; but the old lady was right glad to give a 
holiday to her new manager for any good 
reason he could show, and resumed her 



farming habits till such time as his various 
duties could be made to run side by side. 
There was no wearying, meanwhile, be- 
tween the two lovers, of the joyous inter- 
course which they now tasted ; of the blithe 
chatter which they carried on while roam- 
ing over hill and dale. There was no end 
to the leases which they granted in imagi- 
nation, the comfortable cottages they built 
as they went along, the half-yearly debts 
of rent which they remitted to the long 
over-taxed families in which the father had 
broken a leg, or the mother was in a con- 
sumption. Such a thing as an eviction 
was to be heard of never more. And if 
May, in the midst of Paul's enjoyment of 
his make-believe power, felt a question ris- 
ing like a trouble within her, ** What will 
Simon, the miser, say to all these changes ?" 
the words were never spoken, and the 
question was crushed down again in her 
heart, where it lay, — a little pain that 
would at times throb into a great one. 

In the mean time the snow fell often, and 
the nights were frosty, and the evening 
had become very delightful in the little 
brown parlor. Ghosts had come into sea- 
son, and Nanny's stories were in fashion 
in the kitchen, especially of an evening, 
when Bridget's gossips and sweethearts 
had come in to lend a hand with ihe churn- 
ing. It was just at the close of one of the 
short, dark days before Christmas, in the 
midst of a high storm, that a new and 
rough current came troubling! the happy 
tide of human life at Monasterlea. 

May had not gone out with Paul that 
morning, because it was to be a busy day 
with her; and a busy day it had been. 
There had been butter-making in the morn- 
ing, and baking in the afternoon, and the 
surperintendence of thtjse matters belonged 
to May. It was all over now, and she was 
expecting Paul ; for Paul, as a rule, spent 
his evenings at Monasterlea. She was 
dressed in a long woollen robe of a soft 
plum color, with dazzling white rufl3es ather 
throat and wrists. She was standing by 
the tire, with a piece of needlework in her 
hand ; but it was too dark to work. The 
shifting light of fiames is a pleasant light 
to think by, and May was in a reverie, 
looking at pictures in her mind, whose 
colors were as fair as those of a rainbow. 
She looked a picture herself, as the fire 
illumined her dark braids of hair, and all 
the tints and curves and dimples of her 
face. Even in repose, and by such light, 
the face looked full enough of humor and 
sweetness and thought, and may be pas- 
sion,'to make a painter's fame. She looked 
a woman who could make the happiness 
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of every creature who miijht come near 
her, but who could possibly break -lier 
heart ; and even at this moment there 
■was trouble for her in the air. The trees 
of Tobereevil were shriek inji; two miles 
away in the wind ; and ill-luck came and 
knocked at the hali-door at Monaster! ea. 

May went quickly to the door, thinkinpj 
it was Paul, and saw ill-luck standing 
waiting for admittance. It had a tall, 
buxom shape, with a riding-habit flutter- 
ing about the graceful limbs. There was 
some light hair streaming from a gleaming 
face, whose beauty shone even through the 
shadows which almost hid it. There was 
a hat souiewhat maltreated by the wind 
and sleet, with shrunken feathers stceam- 
ing after the liair. Ill-luck had come in 
the shape of Katherine Archbold. 

If you had spoken to May an hour ago 
about Katherine, it would liave appeared, 
by her answer, that she had not seen, nor 
heard, nor thought of that young lady for 
a period that seemed as long as seven 
years. She would have remembered that 
she was a person who had ruined poor 
Christopher ; but as Christopher had writ- 
ten several cheerful letters of late, and 
seemed to be doing well, May and Paul 
had lately made up their minds, in their 
passion lor poverty, that Christopher would, 
in the long run, be much better without 
his money. May would also have remem- 
bered that Katherinfe was a person who 
had laid some claim to Paul's affections, 
and she pitied her in this, seeing that Paul 
had no liking for her. It is no untruth to 
assert, that, for the past few weeks, she 
had utterly forgotten the girl's existence, 
so completely had May been shut up in her 
own rosy world; and yet here was the 
splendid Katherine, standing dishevelled, 
like a storm-sprite, at the door of her little 
home. 

" Let me in, and don't look so amazed 
to see me," cried Katherine, in the light, 
amused tone which she had always used 
with May. " For goodness' sake shut the 
door, and give me a welcome. I think I 
deserve one after riding so far to see you." 

" I beg your pardon," said May : ** do 
come in to the fire. Oh, dear, how wet 
you are, and how splashed with' snow and 
mud 1 You must change your clothes im- 
mediately. And who has come with you V 
There is somebody still outside in the 
cold." 

" There is nobody," said Katherine ; ** I 
came alone." 

" Alone 1 " echoed May. " And do your 
father and mother know it ? " 

** Perhaps, by this time," said Katherine 



carelessly. **But you know I never ask 
leave for what I do. I lefk a written mes- 
sage, which they will find, no doubt ; but 
first they shall have a fright" 

" How could you be so cruel ? " burst 
forth May. 

*' There, little goody, hold your tongue ! 
and don't scoM," said Katherine, tossing off 
her hat. *• I choose to punish every one 
who tyrannizes over me. They are very safe, 
since they find I have not drowned myself, 
nor eloped with some bog-trotter, as they 
will have been wise enough to suppose. In 
the mean time, are you going to be my 
enemv, or mv friend ? " 

** Your friend," said May ; " and I have 
no right to scold you, nor to pry into your 
affairs. Of course, I think you wrong ; but 
I also think you wet and tired : and your 
horse ? Did any one take your horse r " 

Katherine laughed. ** I let him go at 
the gate," said she ; ** and he will trot back 
to Camlough." 

" And terrify your parents ? ** 

" Probably," replied Katherine. " For 
Heaven's sake, don't stare so ! but get me 
some dry clothes, as you said you would. 
They will send me some things presently, 
but 1 have broujjht nothicq: with me." 

May said no more, but led her unexpect- 
ed visitor away to her own chamber. It 
was the very same room in which she had 
dressed her once before, when they were 
children. It was the most whimsical room 
in the house, all nooks and angles, and from 
its sloping ceiling and the many twists in 
its walls, wap peculiarly well suited to show 
off the gambols of the goblins which fire- 
light will set capering. It had been niade 
out of a bit of an old sacristy ; and there was 
a rather grim and sorrowful ghost of a 
I sculptured crucifix in bas-relief on the wall, 
all chipped, and almost worn away by time ; 
besides some cherul>s' heads with curly locks 
and round cheeks, broken noses and pout- 
ing lips, clustered under the slan tings in the 
corners of the ceiling. In the midst of 
these relics, flourished all the little niceties 
which a girl loves to gather round her in 
her own particular sanctum. The guest 
having been arrrayed in the prettiest gown 
the hostess possessed, and placed in a com- 
fortable chair at the hearth, May went^ 
down on her knees to make the fire burn 
more brightly. Bridget brouj^ht fresh fuel, 
and took a message to Miss Martha. 

" Allow me," said Katherine ; and she 
took the little bundles of sticks I'rom Brid- 
get's hand, and fed the flames with them, 
from time to time, as she talked. May sat 
on the hearth-rug, and listened to her talk- 
ing. 
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" You wonder, I suppose, what brought 
me away from home in such a hurry, and 
what made me come here to give my com- 
pany to you ? You are dying with curiosi- 
ty, and yet you are too polite to ask." 

Here Katherine cast a stick upon the 
blazing fire. 

"You see, my father and mother have 
pleased themselves to be angry with me. 
They are quite out of humor because I 
wish to amuse myself. It Js beyond all 
reason, their wanting to dictate to me. 
They sulked at me lor a week about that 
Christopher. By the way, he came here, 
and made a fuss, did he not ? ** 

" He came here and nearly died," said 
May. 

Katherine shruggred her shoulders, and 
looked complacent ; and another stick was 
tossed into the flames. 

" Well, I can't help it. If people will be 
80 silly, I am not to be held accountable. 
It was a pity to lose the money, but I did 
not think of that. People begin to think 
of money when they grow a little older. 
When one has had all that one could fancy, 
it is not easy to learn prudence ; and Sir 
John and Lady Archbold need not try to 
teach me now. I could not bring them to 
their senses without giving them a fright. 
They shall be frij^htened for twelve hours ; 
till my maid shall find a letter, as if by the 
merest chance : and then they will send 
my trunks. They shall be very anxious to 
see me before they get me back again.** 

May was silent. With all her wish to be 
hospitable, she could not find in her heart 
that she was glad of the chance that had 
brought Miss Archbold to Monasterlea. 
Kathenne, meantime, fed the flames with 
a lavish hand ; and the Are leaped and 
burned with a good roar in the chimney : 
and May looked up, and suddenly saw that 
the sticks which the visitor held in her lap 
were those very wicked fao^ots which she 
herself had hidden out of siGjht, and forgot- 
ten. It was not at all wonderful that 
Bridget should liave found them, and turned 
them to account ; but May did not like to 
see them in Katherine*s hands. A strange 
fit of superstitious bewilderment came upon 
her ; she saw impish spirits dancing through 
the flames, and clambering up the siuoke- 
ladders, and mocking at her as if they had 
overreached Her. Turning her eyes from 
the fire, she saw Katherine*s defiant face 
shining through the glamor made by the 
upspringing of the flames, and the down- 
pressing of the shadows around her glitter- 
ing, golden head. At the same moment 
she heard the muflled sound of Paulas voice 
and steps in the outer hail. The sound 



seemed dim and far away, and did not 
break cheei-fully upon the strange mood 
that had befallen her. Instead of that, it 
mixed itself up with a sense of approaching *■ 
danger which she was powerless to avert. 
The danger had come with Katherine, and 
was wrapped up in her ; belonged to Kathe- 
rine, and would work through her. She 
was the instrument of all the evil that was, 
in truth, haunting Paul. She had come as 
ill-luck to Monasterlea. 

Sympathy with Paul*8 troubles was mak- 
ing May superstitious. She was attacked 
by this terror as by a fit of sudden sick- 
ness, and, making an eflbrt to shake it off, 
sprang up kneeling on the hearth. 

** Hark I *' said Katherine, dropping the 
fagots, and holding up her jewelled finger. 
" There is the lover. Is he not the lover? 
How angry you were that day when I 
showed you to yourself! How you denied 
my penetration! Well, was I not right? 
Has not all that I predicted come to pass ?** 

** No,'* said May, " you were altogether 
wrong.** 

*' Hey-day I What is that ? Are you 
not engajjed to the handsome Paul ? *^ 

" Yes ; but I would rather not talk about 
it." 

" Get away with you I " said Katherine. 
'* You are as prim as an old maid. AVhen 
are you to be married ? " 

'* Oh, I do not know ! there is much to 
be done first." 

" Is there, indeed ? And you are both 
good and patient ? " 

" We are both very happy,** said May, 
simply. 

** liow nice to be looking on at such a 
pretty pair of lovers I '* said Katherine. 
'* So patient and so happy, in spite of a 
lonjj, lonor ensjaorement with a vague, vague 
ending 1 That is what I shall be doing 
while I am here. It will interest me ex- 
tremely. You must introduce me to your 
Paul. I shall be civil to him for your sake, 
and he will like me I dare s.^y. Perhaps, 
he will remember having seen me before." 

" He remembers you," said May mechan- 
ically, with her eyes on a half-burnt fagot 
between the bars. 

** Oh 1 he told you so when you repeat- 
ed to him all that folly which 1 talked 
about him at Camlough.** 

An involuntary look of disgust crept for 
a moment into May's eyes. It did not es- 
cape Katherine, nor was she likely to for- 
get it when it presently disappeared. 

" You are mistaken in me,** said May, 
" I could not so betray any one." 

" Ah ! that is good of you. Primness, I 
see, sometimes does one a service. I re- 
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member now that I made you promise to 
forget that conversation." 

" I Lave a blotter memory than you." 

" You have a better every thiiij^, my dear, 
except physique and selt-will. I yield to no 
one in beauty ; and 1 have a talent for hav- 
ing my own way, which amounts to genius. 
You shall see it iu full working before I 
have been here long." 

May looked u]> brijijhtly, and lauj:jhed at 
her audacity, which, she yet knew very well, 
was not a merry jest. After all, this was 
no unearthly creature of unhallowed powers 
not to be baffled ; but only wild Katherine 
Archbold. It was her nature to do niis- 
chiel' where she could : but May ha<l a sub- 
tle power of her own, of which she was not 
all unconscious ; and she would not fear any 
other woman on earth, were that other wo- 
man incarnate beauty itself. Something 
of this Katherine Ibund in the 8i)eaking, 
dark eyes. So she became more offensive. 

" Are you desperately in love with your 
fine Paul V " she asked. 

" I dun*t dislike him," said May. 

" Bah I " said Katherine, provoked. " As 
if I did not know that you are a soft little 
fool, ready to love anybody ! " 

^lay colored. " Not anybody," she 
said ; '* not you, for instance." 

" Oh, she has lost her temper at last ! 
Not me? Well, look here. I will make a 
barijain with you. You begin to love me 
with all your might, and I will give you 
this pretty ring. It is worth a hundred 
guineas." 

The diamonds flashed in the light of the 
blazing fagots as Katherine held the ring 
poised on the end of her little finger. 

May put her hands behind her back. 
" Keep it," she said. " I am too poor to 
give you even the wretched price you ask 
for it." 

Katherine frowned and smiled. *'I al- 
ways knew you were obstinate," she said ; 
" but you are shfirper than I thought you." 

There was a sudden silence between the 
two girls. It was as if both had understood 
that there had been more under their words 
than either had to utter. Again the fire- 
light played its pranks about the guest's 
golden head, and threw strange meanings 
into her eyes, and laid ominous touches 
upon her mouth ; and again the supersti- 
tious, unaccountable terror of approaching 
harm gathered round May's heart, till a wel- 
come household sound in the passage broke 
the spell, and she felt ashamed of herself. 

*' Come I " she said, " we are a silly pair 
to stay here sparring at one another. 
Don't you think we had better go, and be 
sociable in the parlor ? My aunt is wait- 



ing for US, and I want to present you to jyCr 
Finiston." 

" Wait I " said Katherine. She ha.d 
lighted the only remaining stick of tlic 
wicked fagots. She held the blazing wood 
in her hand, and watched it burn awjvy 
slowly towards her fingers, while a lurking 
smile played about the corners of lx€?r 
mouth. *"I am reading your future. I am 
looking to see whether you will be married 
to your Paul. If the burnt part breaks arid 
drops away before the fiame reaches my Qn- 
ger it is the breaking of your engagement. 
Watch, watch I It is gone 1 " 

The piece of red charcoal had dropped 
on the hearth. Katherine tossed the burn- 
ing morsel that remained into the fir*. 
The flames dropped in the grate, and ttie 
room was in darkness. 

*' Don't be a goose ! " said May, and 
opened the door into the lighted passage - 

But Katherine was not accustomed to be 
called a goose. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

MISS archbold's trunks arrive. 

There is a secret now to be told which 
must be whispered low, for the winds may 
not hear that Sir John Archbold, the 
wealthy, was fast becoming impoverished; 
that his princely magnificence and hospi- 
tality had brought the once overflowing 
contents of his purse to a low ebb ; and that 
his own extravagance, helped by that of 
his wife, and especially that of his daugh- 
ter, now threatened to sweep him to ruin 
unless some speedy change were effected 
in the management of his atTairs. Ilis pride 
could not brook confession to the world, — 
the world that had visited at his palace of 
delight, built up amongst mountains which 
his will alone had made accessible to man. 
He had seated luxury on a throne on the 
very summit of the wilderness ; and now 
the thought of falling from his eyry, and 
building himself a lower nest, was like the 
bitterness of death. Sickening with such 
bitterness, he had tolerated the wooing of 
his child by Christopher Lee ; for money 
was great and desirable in his eyes. Kath- 
erine, however, had chosen to dismiss 
Christopher ; and she must now be warned 
of the shallowness of that purse which she 
had hitherto believed to be deep as the At- 
lantic. The secret of the decadence of the 
Camlough wealth was whispered to her 
fearfully by the now unhappy mother, who 
had reared her to be selfish and greedy, and 
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without heart. To this mother's whisper, 
there had succeeded a stx)rm : such a tem- 
st had shaken the house of Archbold as 
ad never yet been let loose upon it out of 
the clouds and caves of the upper moun- 
tains; and, whilst the storm was raging, 
Sh" John took occasion to announce his in- 
tention of staying at Caralough all the year, 
without going to London, as usual, for the 
season. He would hide himstlf in his fast- 
Besses on pretence of making improvements, 
and ponder the means of saving the pplen- 
dorot'his fame. Meanwhile he would only 
have such visitors as it might please him to 
invite. Katherine must content herself 
^ith simplicity and seclusion ; for the gloom 
of fear had made the father stern towards 
this daughter, who had almost worn out his 
alfection by the constant display of her self- 
ishness and folly. 

Now, Katherine's newest whim had been 
to pay a visit, uninvited, to Monasterlea. 
^iiss Martha was amazed at the young 
lady's condescension and friendliness, and 
''cniarked to Paul that it was quite wonder- 
ful to see how some people would turn out 
"^ell, no matter how the world tried to spoil 
them. As for that story about Christopher, 
she had long since thought that the poor 
^irl had been blamed very unfairly. Why 
should she have been bound to marry 
Christo})her ? May had found it very hard 
to be asked to do so in order to save the 
young man's fortune, and she had no doubt 
that Katherine had found it every bit as 
hard. One could not form a just opinion 
Upon afiy matter of the*kind until one had 
thought about it a little, and heard both 
sides of the story. And Aunt Martha, 
"when she saw Katherine's beautiful face in 
her parlor, asking a welcome with beseech- 
ing smiles, thought that she had at last 
ample evidence that Miss Archbold had 
been hardly used. 

" It proves to me, my dear, that we ought 
not to be too hasty," she said to May. 
** We ought not to blame any one." 

" I do not say a word against her," said 
May. And she doubled up her little fist 
under her apron with the mighty effort to 
control her tongue. 

These remarks were interchanged in the 
hall, as Miss Martha, who had stepped out 
for the express purpose of thus relieving 
her feelings, met May bearing towards the 
parlor that antique silver teapot which was 
the pride of her aunt's heart, followed by 
Bridget swaying under a tray of good things 
which might have nourished a small family 
for a week. May, entering with her tea- 
pot, found Paul and Katherine sitting on 
either side of the' hearth, as friendly as pos- 



sible, and engaged in lively conversation. 
Katherine was laughing gayly ; and Paul 
was looking very well pleased, seeing that 
he had succeeded so thoroughly in amusing 
a pretty and witty woman. The visitor was 
looking dazzling after her madcap ride, 
glowing and glittering with all that bewil- 
dering light and color which made her 
beauty so fascinating. All traces of the 
half-satirical vein of humor which she could 
show to May had vanished. Her manner 
to Paul and Miss Martha was gentle, ad- 
miring, winning, and deferential, whilst her 
brilliant chatter brimmed with wit, and her 
readiness to be amused was surprising and 
delightfid. May was scarcely suffered to 
add a mite to the conversation ; for Kathe- 
rine had a trick of stealing the words from 
her mouth before ihey were spoken, and of 
gracefully throwing ridicule over every 
remark which she permitted her to make. 
Yet this was done so cleverly, that nobody 
but May felt its meaning or its persisten- 
cy. 

May bore it patiently and with good hu- 
mor. Here, in Paul's presence, the super- 
stitious sense of uneasiness could not touch 
her. She was thoroughly satisfied with 
Paul's love for herself, and did not fear for 
a moment that any man or woman could 
destroy or even weaken their mutual ten- 
derness and trust ; so she laughed with 
Katherine at every jest that was turned 
against herself, and submitted to play the 
simpleton with a very lovely grace. The 
little parlor rang with merriment that even- 
ing. Katherine mimicked everybody, vis- 
itors, servants, peasants, and aristocrats, 
giving vivid pictures of various phases of 
life. It was only when the play was played 
out, and her voice hushed for the night, 
that one might remember, in the quietness 
which succeeded, the vein of unmerciful 
harshness and contempt which had run 
through her representations of human na- 
ture. 

The next morning Paul came to break- 
fast ; and May, as was usual on such occa- 
sions, went tripping over the snow to meet 
him. Paul's high spirits still endured. He 
had not had a fit of gloom since he had be- 
come agent to the miser. Naturally the 
convt»rsation turned upon Katherine. 

" She is a beautiful creature 1 " said Paul. 

" S^ is very beautiful," said May. 

" And friendly," said Paul. ** She re- 
members quite freshly every circumstance 
of my former acquaintance with her. 
There was so little of it one would think 
she might have forgotten. With all her 
flatterers and admirers, of whom we have 
heard so much, one would hardly expect 
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that she could have a lively rocollection of 
an insi'^nilicant fellow like iiie." 

** Paul,*' said May, with a sudden and 
passionate impulse, ** <lon't l«*t her push me 
out of vour heart. Little and poor as I am, 
I can be more to vou than she eould he." 

" ^ly darlinjr," said Paul, surprised, " you 
mi;xht as well ask me with that wistful faee 
not tt) irive mvself over to the Kvil One. 
You will not. let me stray away from youV 
This liiile hand, thoui;h small, will hold 



me." 

" I do not know that," said May. " If I 
paw vou willinix to <ro I don't think I could 
brini mvself to lioM vou." 

** You could," said Paul, " and it would 
b<i as much your duty as if you were al- 
ready niv wedded wife. No marria'^e vow 
can hind us to each othvT more solemnly 
than we are bound : but of one thini; be 
certain, — my heart has no room to spare for 
any wuman besides yourself Miss Arch- 
bold is beautiful and charming in a won- 
derful degree, but she is the last woman in 
the world whom I could associate with a 
thought of tenderness. You had much U*t- 
ter be iealous of vour jrood Aunt Martha." 

" I u>ed to think that I could not be 
jealous," said May ; '* but now I fear that I 
could, if it were not that I so utterly hate 
and d'.*s[)ise the feeling." 

" ILite and despise it more," said Paul, 
*' thouixh that is scarcely worth vour while; 
for I swear to you that provocation shall 
never come in your way. We want one 
another, my love, and divi<led we could not 
thrive. I, at least, want you. Any thing 
that parted us would be the sure and com- 
plete ruin of Paul Finiston. Then, indeed, 
would the curse have its will of me. 1 
should go down to de8tru(;tion just as cer- 
tainly as any Finiston of them all." 

** You must not think that," said May; 

but instinctively she ti^irhtened her hold 

I • " ° 

upon his arm. 

May was used to this kind of talk, and 
she had ceased to be friihtened at it. She 
believed very earnestly in the mystery of 
the Finistons, and the idea was a rapture 
to her that she was tiius strong in her weak- 
ness to be a saiei^uard to Paul. Yet on this 
si)ecial morning there was something that 
pressed on her with a vague fear of danger ; 
and somehow, despise it as she would, the 
uneasiness was associated with Karherine. 
The thought of jealousy was indeed a fully 
to h(?r, and it was not jealousy that she 
now felt. The fear was not of sorrow nor 
of disappointment for herself, but of harm 
for Paul, through whom alone she could be 
made to suffer. She had no separate inter- 
ests, no selfish feelings to be hurt, no pride 



to be wounded, no vanity to be stung. She 
felt herself indeed a part of Paul. There 
was something in the idea ol' the possibility 
of their being separated, as put forth by 
him at this moment, whilst her own mind 
was troubled, that stnick her with unusual 
sharpness; as if, indeed, there had been 
some invisible and unholy power, the 
strenirth of which was pitted against ihem, 
striving to tear them asunder. In the 
deathly quiet of the winter morning thev 
stood still upon the road and looked in each 
other's face. The Woods of Tobereevil lay 
in gaunt masses before their eyes, frowning 
out of a ragged shroud of snow. In the 
snow-time the old legend always seemed 
more real than at any other moment, and 
there was always a ghastliness upon the 
country while the white sheeting covered 
the wicked trees and their roots. The 
'* awful babe of death," and his frozen 
mother, seemed to lie stark and stiff under 
(WQvy snow-wreath ; and it was easy to ini" 
agine that the feeble shred of smoke from 
one chimney of the mansion ascended at 
that moment from the blighted hearth-nla^e 
of the first Paul Finiston. May locked her 
hands together upon Paul's supporting arcflj 
and her eyes flashed defiance at the ranks 
of the wicked woods. 

" I tell you," she said, as the flame soft- 
ened in her eyes, when they met Pauls 
gaze, ** be they men, women, or demooSi 
they shall tear me in little pieces before *■ 
loose my hold of you I " 

After that the mood of both chancjed, a^^ 
they returned to Monasterlea as merry ^^ 
two children. Katherine had not all tli^ 
wit to herself at the breakfast-table; S^^ 
May's tongue was so loosened by joy tli^** 
it did clever work just as prettily as o-^y 
innocent tongue that ever yet sent music 
out of a woman's smiling mouth. 

After breakfast Bridget announced tl^^* 
a travelling-carriage was on its way do'^^ 
the road to Munasterlea. Aunt M.;rtli* 
vanish(id to put on her afternoon ctnp» 
Katherine was in her room, and May t^^" 
ceived Lady Archbold in the cottage parlor- 

** My daughter is here ? " she said ea- 
gerly, looking in May's face. 

"Yes," said May, "since yesterday i** 
the evening." 

Lady Archbold was relieved. Hercbi'" 
at least was safe ; but now that her fears 
were allayed, the uneasiness that she h^ 
suffered showed itself in irritation and 



1 



anger. 



** You should not have taken her in \ 
you ought not to have kept her," she said. 
" Why did not your aunt Bend her home to 
me at once V " 
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We never thought of such a thing. 
! could not have done it. The night 
) wild, and think of the distance I " 
jady Archbold moaned a little, and 
mg her hands slowly as she held down 

storm of her indignation. She looked 
with her feverish glance, and saw a sym- 
hy in May's eyes which invited her to 
ak. 

• Katherine is not good to me," she said ; 
Catherine is not good to me. Now, pro- 
le me that you will never repeat this to 
' one in the world." 

' I promise," said May ; " but. Lady 
ihbold, don't be hard upon her. You 
despoiled her a little, I dare say." And 
y took part with Katherine in pity to 

poor mother who was blaming her. 
' Ah, that is it, but she might at least 
lember that it was our love for her that 

it. I would give the heart out of my 
om, if she only would love me, and be 
ttle tender with her mother. Look at 

• young girl I I was as proud as the 
y ea;iles in the mountains ; and yet love 
her has brought me to this, that I am 
mpering here to you like the beggar 
t comes to your gate. I reared her, and 
lioned her to be a fit wife for a prince ; 

I wouhl give her cheerfully to the 
'•est gentleman that ever yet loved her, 

portion her with every penny and 
'1 I possess, if she would only show 
3ne warm spot in her breast where I 
H live and find comfort for the remain- 

of my days. But, oh me I how slie 
nds this poor aching heart ! " 
She does not mean it," said May, still 
ding for the mother's heart rather 
lor the daughter. " She will be 
/ wlien you talk to her. She is wilful 

impulsive, but she will be wiser by 
by." 

Ah, you do not know her. By and 
'< shall grow as cold and indilferent 
he is. I shall be harsh with her, for 
will have turned all my love into bit- 
ess ; but she will soon be freed from 

for I shall die. In the mean time, I 
e here to bring her back with me to 
dough." 

I am afraid she will not go," said May, 
^ing that Katherine had a great mind 
:ay at Monasterlea. 

Ah, will not go 1 " panted Lady Arch- 
. " Perhaps, Miss Mourne, you sym- 
ize with her in this. Perhaps you 
I to keep her against my will. You 

repent it if you do. Mind, I say to 

you shall repent it 1 " 
I do not sympathize with her," said 
nor wish to keep her; but if she 
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insists on staying, wo cannot drive her 
awav." 

"But you ought to drive her away," 
flashed forth Lady Archbold, whose pas- 
sion rose against opposition. " You have 
a lover, I am told ; and you had better 
look to it. You will not stand beside my 
Katherine. If you persist in keeping her 
by you, your lover will not be your lover 
many days. She will delight in taking 
him from you, in breaking both his heart 
and yours." 

May grew a little pale at the coarse 
way in which so sacred a subject was 
handled. 

" I don't think that will be in her power," 
she said. 

" You think so, do you ? Well, I have 
warned you to keep watch over your prop- 
erty." 

"Lady Archbold," said May, "you do 
not understand me. I shall neither watch 
nor fear." 

" You are a fool," said Lady Archbold ; 
" a great fool, but an honest one. Oh me, 
oh me I Will not my child come to speak 
to me ? " 

" She does not know you are hero," said 
May. " I will go at once and send her to 
you." And she hurried away, leaving the 
mother rocking herself sorrowfully in her 
chair,. and making again that slow wring- 
ing movement with her hands, as if she 
would force back the tide of bitterness 
that was always seething in her breast. 

May went and knocked at Katherine's 
door. 

" Lady Archbold is here, and wants to 
see you." 

" Lady Archbold already I Nonsense. 
Well, we must allow that the old lady has 
been pretty active. I shall go to her 
presently, when I have finished dressing 
mv hair. I wonder what she has come for." 

" She hopes you will return with her," 
said May. 

" Then her hopes are vain, my dear, for 
you are not going to get rid of me so 
quickly. Your good Aunt Martha has in- 
vited me to stay here as lon^ as it suits 
my humor ; and it very much suits my 
humor to take advantage of her kindness : 
so you may tell Lady Archbold, without 
waiting till I am ready, that she can trot 
the fat horses back to Camlough when 
she likes ; " and Katherine swept a glitter- 
ing braid upward as she spoke, and added 
its weight to the golden coronet which she 
was building on her head. 

" I cannot take that message," said May. 
"I should go to her at once if I were 
you." 
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" But von aro not me/* said Kiitherinc 
with foniplaci'iicv ; and slie survovtMl Mav 
all ovor with a sli^lit swoepin;^ jrlanco, and 
with a faint smile uiK)n hiT lip, asil'to say, 
** How amlacluus to sii«riri'st such a compar- 
isou I " ** However, I will <:;o to her now ; 
and I will beij of* you to have my trunks 
carrii'd liere in the mean time." 

*•! helieve there are no trunks," said 
May : ** 1 have not seen any." 

" No trunks ! " eried Kalherine ; and her 
brows lowered, and an expression of rude 
anjicr ^loomed out, and exlinj;uished the 
lieauty in her face. ** 1 tliink Lady Arch- 
bold would not come here without the 
trunks." 

But evidently she admitted the idea 
that the trunks had not been broujj;ht, for 
her iiice diti not brighten as she took her 
way to the parlor. 

The door was closed upon mother and 
dauj^hter. By and by sounds were heard 
from the room ; echoes of voices sjK^akinj; 
in high-})ilched tones, vibratinjy with pas- 
sion. Afterwards there was silence, and 
then low murmurs and sobbinj^. Aunt 
Martha came creeping soltly into her 
niece's room. 

*' May, this is dreadful I That harsli, 
liau)j;hty woman will break that bright 
young creature's heart. Only to he.ar the 
\KH)V child sobbing through the wall ? " 

" Are you sure it is she who is sobbing ? " 
asked Mav. 

*' My dear, come into the store-room, 
and believe your own ears. I have been 
there making some custard, and it is all 
curdled with the excitement." 

" Well, aunty, the poor lady was in 
great trouble wlien I lefl her; and she 
wants her dauf^hter to go home." 

*• Home, indeed I Don't tell me 1 Does 
a girl run away from home when she is 
treated there with gentleness? Did you 
ever run away from here ? Just answer 
me that I A proud, hard woman, not fit 
to bring up a daughter." 

" If the mother wants to take her, I don't 
see how you can keep her." 

*' But I will keep her ; that is, if she is 
anxious to stay with me. Let the mother 
go home, and cool her temper a little. The 
girl has asked me for shelter, and I prom- 
ise vou she shall set it." 

As Miss Martha spoke, the parlor door 
opened violently, and Lady Archbold 
made her way rapidly down the garden 
path to her carriage. Miss Martha thanked 
Heaven, and went back to her store-room ; 
and May met Katherine returning to her 
chamber. There were two red spots on 
tJje /ouDg lady's cheeks, but her eyes 



I were dry and briglit. It was not she "who 
had wept so piteously as to spoil Mi>8 
Martha's custard. The eyes that had shed 
the tears were still weeping themselves 
blind as they were humed along through 
the snow back to Cam lough. 

The next day Katherine's trunks did 
actually arrive, laden with the costly a i^^ 
beaut it ul raiment in which Miss Archbold 
loved to deck herself. Miss Martha m ixr- 
veiled not a little when she saw their niii^a- 
ber and proportion^ ; and Bridget's he-^^ 
was completely turned for a whole week ^y 
the visions of srrandeur which dazzled tier 
eves whilst she wfis enjjaged in making ""^P 
Miss Archbold's room. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

PAUL'S TROUBLES BEGIN. 

Days passed, and Katherine had doii»- ^^ 
ticated herself thoroughly at MonasterL -^^ 
She had taken possession of all the \^ "^^* 
things in the house with the most charm ^^k-"^© 
goo(i-will. Tlie prettiest and mostcoinft- "J3»rt- 
able furniture had been carried into ^Lier 
room, and she had the warmest seat at -^■^I'Q 
fn*e and at the table. The little red coi — ^ ^" 
under the black archway in the par -i^f> 
which was covered with Miss Martl- 
knitting, and cushioned with pillc 
stuff'ed with down off Miss Martha's 
geese, she had at once made quite hero' 
She ha<l taken possewon of Bridget, 
that the hand-maiden did little besi 
attend upon Miss Archbold. The vis- 
had also her hostess in thorouyjh sub' 
tion ; and she wrought her will pretty frt 
upon May, in spite of that young laL-^^^'*^ 
rebellion airainst the tyranny of her rul^fc=-^' 

But Katherine's attentions were chL '^^^y 
devoted to Paul, and to no one else did ^^« 
care to be agreeable. All through "^e 
dark winter days, in the quiet little aoti^^S^i 
she was restless and troublesome, ^t^nd 
sorely tried the patience of her entertaia^'^/ 
but, when the evening broaght Paul, h&r 
mood was sure to change. She ttx^ M 
much pains to amuse May's loyafMthougii 
her life had depended on his beliig mertjf 
and Paul was glad to be amuaed, thoogl^ . 
he did not like Katherine. 

He did not like Katherioe^ and yet it 
was certain that she exercbed an extrao^ 
dinary influence over hii ectioBf. She 
absorbed his attention, la spke of -his dis- 
satisfaction and unwillinznieti to gratify 
Vier. tSliQ exacted from uim a hundred 
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little marks of homage, such as May had 
never looked for, nor thought of. He 
became so busy with her, and so tormented 
by her, that he poon found he had very 
little time to attend to his business. He 
became curiously changed in a short space 
of time, his temper alternating between 
bursts of anger at himself and her, indulged 
in generally during the hours of his absence 
from her side, and unreasoning fits of mirth, 
which almost invariably took possession of 
him whilst in her presence, and left bitter- 
ness ofheart and exhaustion of body when 
they passed away. 

Meanwhile May stood aside patiently, 
not wondering that the brilliant beauty 
should be found more amusing and attrac- 
tive than herself She stifled her heart- 
ache, for wai she not sure of Paul's love ? 
And why need she be jealous and ungen- 
erous and unkind ? Tender trust such as 
Paul felt in her was a thousand times more 

§recious than the admiration of a moment, 
'herefore she would be tolerant, and await, 
however longingly, the happy hour when 
Katherine should take her way back to 
Camlough ; but as weeks went by, and Paul's 
strange unhappiness increased, all thought 
of her own pain passed away, and keen fear 
for his welfare caused her a misery far 
more sharp than she had yet suffered. It 
was but a short time since he had begged 
her to save him from any thing that should 
look to her like the bejjinnin^j of that evil 
which he believed to lie in wait for him; 
and it seemed to hernow that it was time 



to be up a 
One ni 
sitting lat 
late hours 
Katherine 




for his sake. 

young people were 
fire. The keeping of 
of the changes which 
introduced into the house. 
She loved to amuse herself a long way into 
the night, though the servants grumbled, 
and even Miss Martha was dissatisfied. 
The mild old lady had been obliged to 
yield the point. She might go to bed her- 
self when her eyes could not keep open, but 
midnight often found the three young heads 
bent together over the tire. May on such 
occasioas would be as merry as her guest, 
ve laugh for laugh, and jest 
Katherine ; and she would not 
tened even when she found that 
listen to the stranger, and would 
to her. 
about Tobereevil," said Kath- 
L *'I have heard scraps of 
t I want to know it all. 
be a better time for 




an 
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ened, as he gloomily pre- 
ply with her request. He 



went steadily through the whole of the 
wild tale, passing from one strange hero to 
another amongst his ancestors, till he fin- 
ished with Simon, the present terror of the 
country. 

" Oh, dear ! " said Katherine, when he 
had done, " and you are the next of kin. 
Why, the end of it is that you will be the 
richest man in Ireland." 

" That is it," said Paul ; " and there will 
not be many wealthier elsewhere. I have 
lately been calculating the old man's 
wealth. Think of the accumulation durinff 
many hundreds of years I " 

He said this with his brow bent, and his 
eyes on the fire, and a look in his face 
which May had never seen there before. • 

" What is this old man like V " asked 
Katherine, who had lost all her levity, and 
become for once grave and earnest. " Is 
he very old ? Is he in good health ? Is 
he likely to die soon." 

" That is as may be," said Paul grimly. 
" He may live long enough unless some 
one interfere to help him out of the world 
before his time. You know, it is on the 
cards that I, being his kinsman, may do 
him that good office." 

" But you could never be so silly I " 
cried Katherine eagerly. ** You would 
be probably found out ; and, if you did es- 
cape punishment, there would still be a 
great deal of trouble and unpleasantness. 
Besides, if you are of a superstitious turn 
of mind, as I strongly suspect you to be, it 
might interfere with the enjoyment of 
your happiness." 

" That is true,' said Paul dryly. " It 
is a view of the matter which I did not 
take before ; but then — suppose I turn 
into a miser, and some bolder kinsman 
comes forward, and murders me ? It might 
be wiser to take the thing into my own 
hands." 

" Nonsense 1 " said Katherine. " I for- 
bid you to ruin 3'ourself by any thing so 
silly. Have a little patience, and don't 
believe in bogies. The old man will die, 
and you will get possession of all the 
wealth. You will leave this mouldy place, 
and become a great man in England, where 
taste and money are appreciated. You are 
cultivated and accomplished. You can 
have your will of all the good things of the 
world. You may marry the handsomest 
woman of your time — but oh, I forgot ! I 
beg your pardon ! " and Katherine glanced .j 
at May, and laughed in make-believe con- I 
fusion. 

But May was bravely at her post, and 1 
outlaughed her. 
" Go on, please," she said blithely. " Gro 
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on, anil finish (he story. Wo must let noth- 
ini{ inti-rleru wiih tlio hero's <»rnnifi'ur. 
You iiiu>l we>l him lo a pi'ineei)!i — unluiisi, 
indircil, vou caa find an uniuitrrivil queen. 
You ai'e lK)un<l not. to rlop uatil you huve 
plaecil liiiu on it thronu." 

» I tun Uiunil to no such tiling I " saiil 
Katheriiiu pottiehly. " Anil bu sh^ll not 
go on a llirono, liir kings are wretehi.'d 

■' Well," sail! SLiy, " ihst docs not prove 
that yiiiir hero may not bo n kin<;. You 
have [uit iliiiii; any ihini; for himyuttopre- 

faut all I i<ny i* tlii.', tliiit I liiifio ho will be 
kllowv) to louk alter iii^ {loor fiilijeets in 
ibesc |iart(>. llii'ro id a loii'^ neeuunt duo 
to tlu'lil Irutii ihe lureiatlier9[>l'liiK majesty. 
We will iiieluduibusottlin;! or tills amongst 
the plfiasunw you have meniioTieii." 

Katlieriue ku^Iied a eyiiicHt liiu;jh. " No, 
indeeil ! " slio said, " do 8ueb thin;r 1 My 
hero Kliall i^end Tubert-uvil lo Ibu hammer. 
lie shall lly Irom ihia hind ol' be'^jars and 
ol'bogi<. lie shall rovel in ha iiihuritaDuc, 
not siinander it lor nothing." 

'■ \Vu talk about ' my hero,' and ' my 
hPTO,'" said Sliiy smilingly i "but the beir 
nf Tolwreevil must declnrc for liiniselt^ 
Let him siH-ak, and say if he will turn bis 
back iipim hid people." 

•Uoib bri'.rlit (lairs of eyes were turned on 
Piiul, Miy'd with more ea^ernoss and anx- 
iety lurking in them than their onrner eared 
that tlii-y Hlii>u1d betray. Paul graw trou- 
bled and embarrasbud under their gaze. 

" I don't know," be said ; "I am rot pre- 
pared to deelaru ; but 1 am not sure that 
the wisest plan for the future roaster of 
Tobureevil would not be to get rid of tlie 
whole (hiu«, and lenvo the eur^^e and the 
woods to rot or flourish as they please." 

May grew pale ; but sbu answered readi- 
ly, L>eltire Kalhi^rine bad time to s|)eak. 

" W.-ll. there will bo time enough to de- 
cide when the right moment comts. In 
the mean while, is it not time that this 
meeting; should break up ? *' 

Anrl iliu meeting did break up. Katb- 
erine had auhiuved triumph enough to last 
her for one night, and went singinjr down 
the cloisters to her ehambiT. She san;; 
her light song while slie unbound her gold- 
en hair, and put olT ber jewels and her 
laees and ber gown of glittering silk ; anil 
she fell asleep smiling, and dreamt that 
May was weeping at her door, but sbo 



^wide-open' eyes and fiereely throbbin^^ 
^eart ; lor tears could not save Paul, how- 
ever strength and courage might. 



All the courage was needed, and needed 
>t more urgently as days and weeks weal 
1. The ehan<N in Faul became more i 
marked, anil Katherine's subtle powei 
leathered closer round blm, wbiie ber cun- ! 
tiing boldness kept him fartlivr out of the 
reach of May's wholesome influence. Her 
converaalion ran upon money and power, 
ui>onlhelbIly of a man's not enjoying what- 
ever lie could touch, upon the useicssoces 
of so-called benevolent endeavors lo o'' 
good to one's fellow^ireatiires ; and every 
hour Paul showed a more restless imp*" 
tience to possess iho inheritance wbieb *J,* 
miser bail promised should ho his. -* 'f 
temper was altered ; every flickering il» ^^ 
ow had become a sombre cloud, uv *^v 
gleam of his old good humor appeareil i>5 ' 
under ibo guise of a fove^h hilar*- ?^ 
Kathcrine amused him with stories of ''^^g 
gay worlii where people did what tl"^^ /^ 
pleased without trouble about duty, anil , 

pi'rfect freedom from the tbraliiom of wlJ^^j 
siupiil people call conscience. Khe show ^^j 
him that life in sueb a dreary comer ^^ 
the world as this was no better than th -^ 
of the mole in the earth ; tliat gayeiy an^*^ 
excitiimcnt and luxury were the only thin^^^ 
that made exUtenee worth bavin". An- 
when Kaiberino talked, she banislied th. ^ 
devil of gloo[u that tormented his suul, bi#^ 
only that when she bad ceased seven other ~ 
iui;ibt enter in and take possession of it ? 
while &Iay became like some pale spirit hov' 
ering on the threshold of this dwelling^ 
whicii bail been her jMMaul ke[it aloot'by 
the demons that ha^^^^^Bj^ut. 

It had taken tbj^^^^^^^innths to 
bring things to this^^^^^^Rne bleak 
ilay in Mareb Iv^lhe^^^^^K l^ucy to 
walk out by herself, a wa^Ww Mon aster- 
lea, anil towards the Woods of Tobereevit. 
It was a gray morning, with a cold and 
si'athing wind; but Katberine was healthy 
and strong, and clad so as to defy the bit- 
ter wuatlier. She was all wrajiped up ia 
fui's, and earrled a gay hat and feathers 
ujion her head. As she walked along the 
road, people courtesied to ber, and loi^eJ 
.ifter her ; for her beauty sbob ' " ' 
in the cliill of tie colorless d;i| 
It seemed tc amuse 

rand of 1 
lly I, 



alone, and 

she hiaghed p'l 
went along, jib 
her, but she did 
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least share of aiipurslhl 
dier nature; yet Wr ' 
>the trees, was filled 
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their origin : but sbo had n< 
the cruelty of the wbolesali 
had (IrlTCQ tbuir roots into tin 
3a not trouliled :ibuut treezin; 
1 babes, anil fatnit^hed men 
only of the success of tliese 
!, whii-h had bo forced tbcir 
■3 sad, rduclant land, tovi 
ivitb their mighty limbs. She 
id miration for any thing that 
led, and she gloried in ' 
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woing the yc 
[ungcd into the lliitkets, and 
df by forcing bur way ibrouj ' 
Md, fighting wiih Btubbo 
U* biinul livr way, delighted 
uld break them, and tram[)le 
ot. The trci>s thrust her baek ; 
icr way, in spitv of tliuin, con- 
f into curtain of their fastness- 
nan (botstep aeldoro made its 
bund a pillared uhambcr of 
i llie sua could never shine, 
■adual spread of whose impen- 
h« faithful light of tlie stiirf 
i by otie put out. Pi-rpctiial 
^ned in this B|y)t, and there 
nscless sound of disturlmnee ; 
if swaying mill's of wood eur- 
d below In continual ihuDder. 
dcst airs of beaven seemed la 
Slings, nhicb goadeil tbu Tu- 
klyiiilo motion 
■d coniusion v 
Py duii'juon, which 
Fur the 111 selves. It 
'place Ibreiil spirits, 
of it, and, in order to 
', took bi'r £uat on a lalleti 
bich bbe had stumbled. 
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E had not been lonfr in this 
3 spot wlien she heard asound 
ss as the was, caused her a 
hock. Tu bear a footstep in' 
^^slarlling. Yet there was 
^^^ndi'Tn-ood to be detected 
^^^nn the surlitce of| the 
^^^H Ilcr eyes, bein^ now 
HHcss, diiitln^iuished the 
t^aa'a Ibrm which was grop- 1 



ing its way amon^t the bushes. Presently 
a scream from the new-comer announced 
tear at the glimmer of Miss Arehhoid's 
white furs. Tlie tif^ure tell ani( eowcred 
on the ground ; and Kathcrine amused her- 
self for some minutes with the terrors of 
tbis unknown and silly wretch. Then ahe 
touched the prostrate body with the toe of 
her little boot. 

" Get up quickly," ahe said, " whoever 
you may l>e I " 

The creature, an old woman, revived at 
the bunian voice, and gathered hersell 
grotesquely into a sitting posture. They 
could see eacb other now, however dimly, 
Katlierine looked like some beautiful tairy, 
who had chosen fur no good end to pay a 
visit to this s]}ot : the other like some witch 
in her familiar haunt ; for the old woman 
was uirly, and sbo was weird. In short, she 
was Tibbie. 

" I know yc now I " she cried : " 1 know 
ye now I Yc're Sir Jolin Archbold's daugh- 
ter from heyant the mountaiQ. Many n 
time 1 have heard o' the beauty o' yer face, 
an" the hardness o' yer heart. I know ye 
by yer hair; for thoujrb Hiy eyeaia not gooii, 
I can see the glint o t. I took ye for an 
angel, an' I'm not good compary for the 
anjjels — not till my bon Con's someway 
settled to his proiierty. When Simon gives 
him bis rights, then I'll settle to goodness; 
but people e.in't get tlieir wills wid the 
grace o' God about them. An' I'm bound 
to get my will whosumedever lends me a 



" Come," said Kathcri 
esting. My <lear wise w 
for your couiplimelitp. 



" (his is inter- 
in, I thank you 
[ am delighted 



make your aetiuaintance. You thought 

I had Boinclhiug good, and you find you 

-e something naughty ; so you become 

quite friendly, and tell me your aucrets. 

Jiothing could please me more. It gives 

me intense pleasure to meet with people 

who intenil to have their will. And who 

your hoy Con ? — and what is he to 

She knew the story well, but choae to 
hear it from Tibbie. 

" lie's my sister's own eon, an' Simon's 
phew," ahe said. " An' I've swore an 
oatli on my knees that he shall be master 
o' Tubereevil. There was a will that was 
tarly signed whin Paul Finiston he cut in 
an' turned us out o' cioors. I've been years 
der wid the blaek-beetles an' 
I'm bound to have my reward. 
I'll get back to his kitchen, an' I'll put my 
boy into Paul's allocs. I've been begging 
on the hills ; but it's little I'll think o' tbsC 
whenl'vegot the money-bags inmyclutches; 
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nine tliis wav tlirmi'^h the trooilr 


in lh.|>.-:. 


.■,M.Tli.i'-.»n.-il.iii'wi.-k<>.lth:U-d 


Iji'ij) iiif. 


T1i-r<' ilo Ih' ilvvil^ iiu' h;L<l si^lrits 


nU'iv, li 




u' llu'-m i 


ili,V.i ^Ivfiiiu a liiiH'; but I'm 


ii>orl»l 1 


an-.! o' ilii' -in^'vls, lor tliuy iiii^bt 



tlu- 



r (hit 



>'i) u purpose 

'■F<'.rl,-'tli.mi:lit K,nluTim-, " hava .l.-toi^ 
inim'<t th-.a I'.nil FiniHini) »li^l bu inantiT 
of ']'.. I »-['.-.->-; I. a>i'l 1 am Ti-MhvA lo liavt; 
my ivill. Anil this criMtiiru is also lii-ul 
i]|K)]t (iin'iii;; lUti", fo lh.it liiT Cun tJiatl 
tnkv lii» |ila('>'. Yl^t vru shall bu IrlvildH, in 
e|iLti;i>I' tlii' liltli-iliUV'n'nci;." 

" .Mv ik'ar foiil." saiil »hi; " Mt clown on 
this siuiiii, anil Irll ill.; dl abiiiit it. t »m 
anxii.ii^ l.> b<':>r your pland. What tlo you 
lutan.iij ilu in onK-r ti> ruiu i'aiil i'iii- 

'■ I Ki,nlil nut tell you," paid Tihbic, 
"onlv thai 1 know lou arc liaril-hoartL-il. 
in Ihuii-lii. you Koli an;^'.)^!, I wouldn't 

viT kui'e*. l''ur I'iiul I'iuistunsi thu sort 
tbat ivuicn like-." 

-' Itiii be h a Ibcl," i!:>id Kathenae, " au 
liu|H»iiir, and .1 bi^^r.;ar, who inii.it Iju turned 
bv ibu FlKiiiKlem <iut ol' (hu L'ountrv." 

'Tihhie eronred. and da|>^<ed her liands 
with di-li:r|,t. '• Oh, luusha 1 " ^Iiu cried, 
"you havii the purly tongue in your 

"lIo'* rlo von mfan to do it?"apkml 
Kiillit-riiiu. '-Djn'tbe ulVaiil to tell me, 
fijr there in no one wilhin uiilus of im. 
Shall you aWa liini a t:istu of aijjUalwle, 
ur n iiiile beniluirk-tea V " 

" Nn," said Tihhie duuhtfolly, as if tlio 
idea bad uut stiirtlccl hi-r, but was familiar 
tu her uiind. " I liavu tliou;rht o' tliat, an' 
ihonirlit (j't, an' I'll tliry nnoiber way. I'll 
du it hy a L'harcD. Au' that's what br(iu;;bt 
inu here to-<lay. ThiTe's rufjts tliat di«3 he 
(^TOwin' in divil's plaeea like this; an' if ye 
tan eiitc'li tin-Ill, an' keep iheio, ye may ilo 
any ihin^ ve like." 

'■ lt.«lsl" saiil Kalhevine. "And what 
do voiiilo with tlii-m?" 

'- Some needs wau doiti', an' some an- 
other," said Tihhio. « Tho best of all is a 
mandhrakc, for that's a divil in itsoi'. It 
looks like a little man, and ye bang ii 
in a curncr, where it can see ye walkin' 
about. So Ions as ye threat it well, it'll 
briiiji j-e the I nek o' the world. I goaartb- 
In' lbnju'.;h every bad place in the woods, 
aod on the mountaina, turaia' up the ati 



and t^lovcrin' under the bushes, bo|un' to ) 
fmd a inandhrake that'll do my nill. If I j 
can find bim, ob, honey I won't I make nj '; 
own u' the tuisvr? I'll make the keyedauM 
out o' Ilia pockets, and the nioDCj''ba^ 
ilanec out o' tbe holes ho has hid them in, 
an' the goold jump out o' tiie hap into 
Tilibie'n pockets. I'll make Iiim burn tbe 
will that has I'aul in it, an' write out an- 
ullier that' 11 {Hit Con in hia place. I'll 
have all my owd way ; an' tbe ould viUaia 
may breidc bis heart and die nidoi^ me 
neeiUn' to Itll a hand a;'iunBt him." 

" Capital ! " cried Kathurine ; " but where 
will yuu find the mandrake 1 Am yon 
snrc that it g;ronrs in this country at all- 
And aupposc il docs, don't you kaov ibii 
to suit your purpose it must spring from a 
ninrilerer's grave? Then, even wbi'ii it'* 
(bund, there is danger in getti:^ posaesaioo 
of ic. Il screams when its root is torn 
from tho earth, and the shriek kilb tb^ 
person who plucks it." 

Tihbie'sface fellas she listened. "Yo""'* 
lamder nor me," i-he stud. " An' arts J' 

Ilin' methethruth?" 

" CiTtainly, tbe troth," said Ka(herir»*' 

Tihbiu lifted up her Yoice, and ho*-*'™ 
with iliiiappointinent. " Every thin's i*-™'" 
■■ i-lie said, roi'king herself disraa-^'J j 
I'm n-jt goin' to be baffled. '" 
the says if ye'ii tell :ue the coun -tW 
J il'll be Ibnnii. I'll get Bomeboil. J' « 
pluik it for me that'll not know the hm-Tin; 
■ ■■ !li yo that I am bound to get ""J 



while ^ 



will." 

Katberiuo stood ] 
creature thns beraoaBJ^^^^ 

" There, now," sbe'iHMtlfcntlv. "_ ,, 
cry any more. I haTB^{ndrake my^ ««"> 
and I will give it to yon. It will h^ 

ir I have every thing I w -S"'- 
15 with difficulties, for I t»a™ 
power within myself to break Ibem do '_^ 
if you like to have the mandrake, I "*"'' 
' ! it to you." 

Like it I " ericd Tibbi 
I like it, she say: 
her ladyship gone mad? Like 
mandhrakc I Like to <;et 
they sail! ye were hard-hea 
soft-hearted yo are, utv' I 1 

Give awa' 

If I bad it I 
afore I'd give it to ye." 

" Oh, very well 1 " said K; 
ing away. " Of 
it, I can give it c 

Tibbie uttereil a c 
grouml, and iud hold 

" Laiiysiiip, iaily!!ih 
meant no barm. ' ' 
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an* I ax yer honor's pardon. Give me up 
the mandhrake, an* ye may put yer foot on 
me, an' walk on me. 1*11 do any thin' in 
the worhl for ye when I have a divil to do 
my will. Ladyship, ladyship, give Uie the 
mandhrake I ** 

** There, then,** said Katherine, " I prom- 
ise that you shall have it ; and if ever I 
should want any thing of you I expect you 
to be friendly. Stay, there is one thing I 
should like, — to see the house of Tobe- 
reevil. Brini; me there now, and you" shall 
have the mandrake to-morrow. I don't 
want to see the miser, only his den.** 

" Well,*' said Tibbie, who had now got 
on her feet, and recovered her self-posses- 
sion. *• If you can creep, an* hould yer 
tongue, an* if yer shoes don*t squeak, I'll 
take yer through the j)lace. Thcre*s little 
worth seein* for a lady like yersel*, but come 
"wid me if you like it. On'y don't blame 
Tibbie if Simon finds ye our." 

" Leave that to me,*' said Katherine : 
" I'm not afraid of Simon." 

Tibbie clasped her hands, and rocked 
herself with deliijht. '* That's the man- 
dhrake," she muttered. " There's nobody 
can gainsay her wid the mandhrake un- 
diier her thumb ; an* to-morrow it'll be 
Tibbie's." 

So these new friends set to work to ex- 
tricate themselves from the prison of trees 
in which they had taken pains to immure 
themselves. They groped, and put-hed, 
and fought, until they made their way out 
into the more open woods, where air and 
moisture were found plentiful enough, and 
where the young vegetation was varied and 
magnificent, the delicate and wholesome 
growing mingled with the rank and poison- 
ous, ivy trailed from high branches of 
trees, making beautiful traps for unwary 
feet. Grass was long and coarse, being 
nourished with the giant ferns by creeping 
sources of the evil well of the legend. 
Streaks of fiery scarlet shining out 
here and there from the gloom of green- 
ery, and blackish atmosphere of rotten 
thickets, announced the brazen beauty 
of the nightshade. Upon this Kath- 
erine . itounOKd, making herself a deathly 
awl brilliant nosegay as she went along ; 
a'poiaoilpus sheaf of burning berries for a 
ceotre^'lCMkie stalks of hemlock, some little 
brown half-rotted nut-leaves with blots of 
yellow and crimson, some black slender 
twigs, the whole surrounded by a lace- 
work of skeleton oak-leaves. She would 
have notiiing fresh, nothing of the spring ; 
. her wlum l^ing to make a nosegay out of 
dcadlinets and decay. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE FALSE LOVE. 

Simon was getting through the cold 
weather badly. He missed Tibbie, and he 
missed the fool. He had now to lijxht his 
scrap of fire with his own trembling fingers, 
and to cook his morsels of food himself. 
He had no one to scold, no one on whom to 
vent in passion the anxiety of his mind, 
which feared that he must yet be robbed, 
and live to die a pauper. His soul, too, 
was racked by tortures of doubt as to his 
nephew*s fitness for the trust which had 
been reposed in him. In the business of 
wringing money from the tenants he did 
not show that eagerness and ingenuity 
which Simon had hoped to find in him. 
He had proposed to grant a small piece of 
mountain land to a certain bega:ar woman, 
so that she might build herself a house, 
and live in it free of rent. There was an 
audacity in this proposal which had terri- 
fied the miser. How was he safe in the 
hands of a person who could conceive and 
give utterance to such an idea ? He could 
only keep watch over the doings of this 
nephew and agent, exerting himself mean- 
while to make amends, by personal econ- 
omy, for any extravagance which the young 
man might perpetrate. He had now re- 
duced the cost of his living very low, 
powder and shot being the chief items of 
his expenditure ; and larks and thrushes, 
crows and sparrows, were the dainties 
which supplied the absence of more ordi- 
nary food. Since Tibbie's disappearance 
he had not enjoyed the luxury of bread. 
The birds of the air and the roots of the 
earth were more than enough to satisfy 
his appetite. He ate but oiiCe a day, and 
the fire was allowed to ^o out as soon as 
his dinner had been Cooked. This was a 
new plan of saving, for formerly he had 
been used to have a fire, however small, 
at which to warm his frail body iu the 
winter weather. So now he suffered sorely 
from the cold, though that was little to 
Simon while he felt that he did his duty. He 
missed the fool even more than Tibbie ; for 
Con would not now be coaxed within his 
doors, but would nevertheless come hover- 
ing about the place, peering in at the key- 
holes, and flattening his white face against 
the window-panes. Simon was often un- 
consciously an object of close observation 
to the fool, who, with the strong fascination 
of hatred, would watch him unseen through 
some secret loophole ; but if Simon chanced 
to espy him, this irregular visitor would at 
once vanish off into the woods. 
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Whilst Tibbie and Katherinc were mak- 
ing their way into the house, Simon was 
sitting in state in his freezing den, expect- 
ing the arrival of* the new ajjjent upon 
business. His pistols were beside him on 
the table ; for he never forgot that he was 
subject to a danger from the f)resence of 
his nephew. The fear of the fulfilment of 
the prophecy by Paul haunted him unceas- 
ingly, and made him wary in his dealings 
with this young man, whom he had ad- 
mitted into his confidence. lie never 
turned his back uf>on him for a moment, 
and never, during their interviews, moved 
from the table where the pistols lay near 
his hand. To-day he was sitting thus, pro- 
vided against danger, when Paul made his 
appearance, — a go(jd deal changed from 
the Paul of a few months ago, looking pale 
and thin, with restless eyes and a nervous 
and uneasy expression about the mouth. 
He looked as if the sun had not shone on 
him for a year. His dress, too, was more 
careless than it used to be ; and he ap- 
peared altogether as if things were far from 
well with him. llie change did not escape 
Simon's eye, and he was pleased with it. 
" The young man is taking a lesson from 
me," thought the miser; "he is growing 
more saving of his pocket, and more spar- 
ing of his eniovments. I see that I have 
but to be patient with him, and he will yet 
turn-out well." 

Paul drew his chair to the opposite side 
of the table, and uncle and nephew set to 
work to do their business together. They 
made a striking contrast, thou^ there was 
some likeness between them. Paul had his 
mother's fair skin and fair hair, and was so 
far unlike the race of the misers, who were 
of a swarthy comi)lexion. He had a broad- 
er forehead than had been the sharp, of any 
of his fathers ; but he had the arched nose 
of the Finistons, and the dark flashing eye, 
deep-set under graceful brows. There was 
enough likeness between the old and the 
young man to make a looker-on tremble lor 
what Paul might yet become. 

Paul delivered over the money which he 
had collected for rent, but the sum fell short 
of the miser's expectations. 

" So ! '* cried he in a passion, " I see that 
already you have allowed yourself to be 
imposed upon. They tell you they cannot 
pay. I ask them to look at me. Is there 
a man on the property who lives with ra- 
tional temperance except myself? Let them 
find you the money, or you and I must quar- 
rel. If you will not deal fairly with them, 
somebody else shall do it. Every man who 
will not pay must quit the place." 

" You had better let them stay where 



they are," said Paul. " Good times may 
come, and they may be enabled to meet 
your demand. Turn them out of the coun- 
trv, and where are the wealthier tenants to 
fill th*ir place ? You will find empty cab- 
ins, and no money at all." 

" That is your ignorance," said the 
miser ; " but I am willing to teach you. 
There are shepherds, Scotchmen, who 
would take the whole motmtain from me at 
a handsome rent. Now am I — a man 
practising self-denial in my own person — 
to make enormous sacrifice for the sake of 
pampered beggars who, I doubt not, will 
have their two meals in the day ? My plan 
is to get rid gradually of the poorest 
amongst my tenants. People have no right 
to live in a country which is not able to 
support them. For the future I shall ex- 
pect you to understand me in this matter. 
If the people will not pay you, you must 
send the people away." 

" I have no liking for the work, sir. I 
don't see how I can obey you." 

" Then, sir, I don't see how you can ex- 
pect to be my heir. I am not bound to 
leave my little property to you. I have 
connections in England, wise, rich men, 
who look well to the increase of their store, 
and deserve a helping hand on that account. 
To them shall go every penny I am pos- 
sessed of, if you set up your ideaS in oppo- 
sition to mine." 

Paul flushed, and turned pale. The time 
had gone past when such a threat as this 
had no terrors for him. It was dreadful to 
him now, for the thirst for power had taken 
possession of his soul. It enraged him to 
think of those wise, rich men from England 
coming over here to plant, and to sow, and 
to build upon his land. He was convinced 
that he could rule the country better than 
they could do, and it might be well to save 
the many by the sacrifice of a few. Evil 
must be done in order that good raiiiht 
come of it. Paul swiftly argued thus in 
his own mind, — that clouded mind which 
was no longer what it had been. 

He was conscious of a fallincj off in his 
own mental powers, in his capacity for 
thought and feeling. The consciousness 
tortured him ; but he could not see where 
he had gone wrong, nor discern any means 
by which he could become better or wiser 
in the future. He could not even think 
the matter out ; for his mind would not fas- 
ten on it, and all his moral perceptions 
were becoming hazy and dull. His memo- 
ry was whimsical ; certain ideas passed 
away from it, like the mist of breath from off 
a glass, whilst others enlarged themselves, 
became distorted, and were not to be 
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effaced. He forgot at this moment his 
former desire to be independent of the 
miser, his aspirations after honest industry, 
however meajjre the reward. He thought 
DO more of the plans which May had hel j)ed 
him to map out. He remeuibered only 
that he wanted Tobereevil, and also that 
ii'he quarrelled with the miser, certain rich 
men from En<jjland would step into the in- 
heritance which he coveted. Upon this 
one point his mind fastened its strength, 
and the fierce desire for possession took 
firm hold of his brain. He promised 
Simon that he would see about the matter.. 
"See about it in time, then," said the 
miser, f for you have natural disqualifica- 
tions for your office, and you will need to 
work hard in order to overcome them ; but 
I will give you time, for we are a slow race 
in developing. As young men we are 
spendthrifts, and seem in danger of being 
I ruined ; but time improves us, and we grow 
\ wise as we grow old. So you may go away 
oow, and think over this matter of the 
Scotch shepherds. Have a calculation 
^ade by the next time you come here, and 
let me know how soon we shall be ready 
Northern." 

Paul went away with slow steps and 
achinor heart, knowing that lie had bound 
^^ijuself to do work which his soul abhorred, 
^'id yt't ieeling himself utterly unable to 
®^rujr«rle with the unholy force which had 
^*^us drajT'^ed him into bondag^e. llavinjj 
lus, as he believed, sold himself to evil. 
-^^e shrank from the eye of the heavens, and 
^I'om the sad face of the land which lay so 
^adly waiting for its deliverance. He was 
Seized with a passionate desire to gloat 
Dvei- the old walls, which contained soine- 
"uhcre that treasure which was to make 
liui master of every thing that a man could 
covet in tiie world. As he went up the 
grand staircase the thought of May crossed 
his miii'l, a vision of her imploring face 
aro.<e before his eyes ; and, for a moment, 
the madness of supreme anguish made him 
dizzy. What would she say when she 
found that lie had tallen so low ? But the 
throe passed ; and again he thought with 
delight, of the miser's gold, then reflected 
with sudden wonder upon the condition of 
his own feelings, since this new joy of 
avarice had more power to keep its hold of 
him than had sorrow for the pain of his 
love. Was it possible that May had be- 
come less dear to him than she used to be? 
He i;roaned at this thought, and almost 
declared to himself in his passion that it 
must be so. If this were indeed the case, 
then must he rush on headlong to an evil 
end. Was this, indeed, a fate that was 



pursuing him ? Must the love cf May be 
thrust out of his heart by the power of that 
curse which was already beginnins: to work 
upon him V He leaned against the wall, 
and hid his face between his hands. He 
was not false, nor had he tired of her ten- 
derness. She was still rare and holy and 
beautiful in his eyes ; but he only seemed 
to understand this, not to feel it with his 
heart, into which had come the greed of 
gold. He seemed to see her at a distance, 
whither she had retired slowly and cruelly, 
and against his will. Lon-jjing would not 
bring her to him, despair could not break 
down the barrier which had erected itself 
between them. As he stood there, wrest- 
ling with an agony such as he had never 
suffered before, her saddened eves seemed 
to shine out of a cloud which was beyond 
and above him. His woe became intolera- 
ble ; and he tried to dash it from him, hur- 
rying upward through the chambers of the 
mouldering mansion, and striving to revive 
within him all his old loathing of the race 
which had dwelt in it, and of their treas- 
ure which had made them what they were. 
These fierce efforts wasted him ; and he 
looked thin and worn as he wandered, 
more tranquilly now, from room to room. 
A happier thought of his love came upper- 
most in his mind, and an unutteraJ)le long- 
ing for her presence took possession gf him. 
If she were only here to receive the con- 
fession of his weakness! With this better 
thought in his mind, he looked up and saw 
Katherine. 

The place of this meeting was on that 
high remote passage lined with goblin 
presses, where, not quite a year ago, tlie 
miser had essayed to make a bargain with 
the peddler. Paul had not seen it since 
that evening when he had suddenly sick- 
ened with fear, and had fled from the spot 
hoping to return never more, ^'ow his 
wanderings had unexpectedly brought him 
here again. Katherine had been looking 
out of the little window from which he him- 
self had gazed whilst the miser sorted his 
wares. The plnce was dim and ghostly ; and 
she made a striking picture with her white- 
(dad shoulders and gleaming head lit up by 
the only ray that found its way into the 
twilight. 

She turned to him smiling with genuine 
delight. 

*' So you have come at last," she said ; 
'* but how did you know I was here V " 

" I did not know that you were here,** 
said Paul. 

" Ah, well, you see, I drew you to the 
place. I knew that you were coining to 
Tobereevil to-day ; and I thought I should 
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ask you to take me borne through these 
dreadful wixxls." 

" Certainly," said Paul : but he said it 
unwilliii'^ly ; tor be ba<l sumo expectation 
that May wouhl come to oioet hiui, and at 
this nioaient be I'elt leverisbly anxious to be 
near her. If be coul<l but see her just now, 
the barrier of rest?rve nii;^ht be broken 
down between them. Now be couhl con- 
fess, could ask for help : later his mood 
niijiht ehauirc, so that* the words be wished 
to speak would be no h>n;j;er on bis tongue. 

" We bad better go at once/' said Paul. 
" Mav is coinin*' to meet me." 

Katberine hiup^hed. 

" You neetl not be uneasy about her ; for 
she is makinjx cidtes, and she could not 
leave them. She would not risk the 
proper shade of brown up(;n the crust, — 
not lor tlie sweetest conversation tint heart 
ever held wiih heart." 

" You wron;^ her," said Paul. " She can 
do nuich for those she loves." 

" Who are ihi»y V " said Katberine. " May 
love any one 1 The fancy niiikes me 
smile." 

'• Y^ou foriret that she loves me." 

Katberine shru'^ged her shoulders. 

*• D(K*.s that idea really still bewitch your 
imagination ? You think May loves you ? 
It is so Olid." 

*' 1 remember that you are a lady," said 
Paul ; '* but you try my patience too 
much." 

"Do I?" said Katberine. "I admit 
that I am rather outs[)oken. I am not like 
her, — calm, cold, and proper. My pa- 
tience is tried. I cannot quietly look on, 
and see one like you l>ound heart and soul 
for life to such an iceberg." 

She was still leaning against the little 
■window, with her head and shoulders 
framed by it. A stray gleam of sun had 

Eierced the openini^ ; illumined her golden 
ead and scintillating eyes ; put a carmine 
touch on her speaking lips, and a rosy 
curve of light round the rim of her peachy 
face. The white-furred shoulders stirred 
slightly, and the jewel at her throat (quiv- 
ered as if with feeling. Never was an un- 
lovely soul more euchantingly disguised. 
Paul stood opposite, wrapped in the twilight, 
leaning against one of the goblin presses. 
His face was stern ; but be started as a flash- 
ing look of homage was flung upon him, 
flattering him irom head to foot. Katbe- 
rine went on without waiting for him to re- 
cover from his surprise. 

" Ah, you think she is not an iceberg. 
Men are so easily deceived I A few sweet 
words will keep you happy for a year, — 
that is, while you are suitors j but how will 
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it be through life ? A selfish mate, a col d 
heart, — freezing all the warm efforts ^z>f 
your own. One who can make cruel pla-:Eis 
to ibol you while you are her lover, — wt:i.at 
will she be for sympathy after years LsL^ve 
gone past V " 

*' What do you mean ? " asked Paul; a. nd 
his heart shook with terror of an evil -£\ii 
greater than any thing he had imagined- 

*• Oh, I have said too nmch 1 Surely^ I 
have forgotten myself. Whispered wor-ds 
between friends ought to be kept sacr^^ d, 
ought they not ? I am sure you know tti. at 
girls are apt to make confidences to eau <2h. 
other; but I forgot that you have kno^'vn. 
so little about women." Katberine sigli*^;**!- 
" I have alreadv said too much. I will r:m. ot 
be guilty of making mischief betwe^^^i* 
you." _ 

" You are rather late with that reso 
tion," said Paul. " I am at a loss to kn 
why you have sjKiken so at all." 

Katberine turned away a little towai 
the embrasure of the window, and her he 
drooped on her hands. 

" 1 have done wron^:," she said ; " an 
cannot say any more. A woman must m 
betray herself. I did not mean to spej"* 
(mly when one has a passionate interest 
heart, prudence sometimes gets swept a\w 
upon the wave of too much feeling." 

It came slowly into Paul's mind that 
meaning was to drive May out of his hes»-^«^'*> 
and thrust herself therein. He burned w^ J- "tl 
surprise and shame, that a woman, aa*""^^ 
such a woman, should love him unsouj^ Vi t. 
He pitied her, was grateful to her, admi*."*^^ 
antl despised her, all in one moment. T\r^<^ ^ 
indignation took possession of him as to^ 
thought of May ; and a superstitious drt^^*-*^ 
of Katberine mingled itself with bis an^sr*^''* 
The spirit of maddening despondency wh. xc-n 
pursued him whispered to him now tl^^*^^ 
this woman was a part of bis evil desti. Trty, 
that she would separate him from May, £»- ^^ *^ 
thus help his ruin. \Vhen Katberine lool^ *^ ^ 
up to see the effect of her words, she sa^*"^ ^ 
face, not full of tenderness, but of hati**^*^* 
and anger. Her blue eyes met his, ixi*^ 
opened themselves scared. The sun sho'^ J 
more brightly through the little square <^^ 
window, and made Katberine more be^J^" 
tiful every moment, intensifying its lustre i^ 
her frightened eyes, and shedding a vaovG 
golden bloom on her cheek which tia-cJ 
turned pale with real woe. For the secon ci 
time in his life Paul found himself strug- 
gling with the frantic desire to harm a fel- 
low-creature, and on the very same spot 
whence be had fled from the temptation so 
many months ago; but the fear in the 
woman's eye touched all that was manly in 
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his nature, and this passion lefl him sudden- 
ly, and he was shocked at himself. 

** It is getting late," he said. " That 
bright jrleam comes j ust before sunset. You 
must allow me to see you home at once." 

Katherine bent her head with an expres- 
sion of ineek obedience, which was not all 
assumed. This wild Paul had got a power 
over her which no one had ever before pos- 
sessed, — a power wielded unconsciously, 
and which she had never yet fully recog- 
nized until now. They went silently togeth- 
er downward through the mazes of the old 
mansion, he going first, opening doors, and 
turning to assist her over broken places in 
the staircase; she following silently and 
humbly in her pallid beauty, as if terrified 
and stricken at what had befallen her. 
She was stunned, having suddenly come 
face to face with her own defeat. She 
had thoutrht to be mistress, and found that 
she was slave. A pain new to her, so sound 
in body, so unfeeling in spirit, had cloven 
her heart at sight of Paul's look of hatred. 
She was confounded with a new and strange 
knowledge of herself ; so that her agony was 
genuine, even if rage made a part of it. 
Every time Paul turned to her, of neces- 
sity he pitied her ; and his heart reproached 
him a little more and a little more. By the 
time they had got out into the open air his 
voice had got gentle when he addressed her. 
By and by she pleaded to be allowed to 
cling to his arm, for the fear that she had 
of these unnatural woods ; and, this being 
conceded, the two passed on their way, and 
were lost in the thickness of the trees. 
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Now that they had so exacting an in- 
mate as Miss Archbold at Monasterlea, it 
required all May's industry to keep things 
as they ever had been; to stop little gaps 
in the household arrangements made by 
the irregular demands of the visitor upon 
everybody's time. Katherine was pleased 
to leave her gowns about her room, upon 
the floor in heaps ; her petticoats flung on 
the bed, her slippers in difl*ercnt corners, 
and the delicate cilk hose tossed among her 
cambric pocket handkerchiefs. Her cos- 
metics and hair-brushes, her pin-boxes and 
cream-pots, her essence-bottles and jewel- 
cases, and powder-pufl*s, together with the 
novel she had been reading, were found 
every morning in wild confusion upon her 
toilet-table. 



Bridget was expected to reduce the place 
to order, and this was a work of time ; for 
what with her awe, which made her hesi- 
tate, her curiosity, which led her to pry, 
and her admiration, which forced her to 
pause over every new object that she 
touched, the morning was pretty well filled 
with the discharge of her new duty. Nan- 
ny grumbled, and Miss Martha sighed — 
the time had gone past when the old lady 
could sing Mi«s Archbold's praises ; but the 
burden fell on May. 

To-day she got her work done early, for 
she had it. in her mind that she would meet 
Paul coming home from Toi)ereevil. The 
day had brightened since Katlierine's going 
forth, and there was a promise of spring in 
the air, if not its actual presence. A 
breath from April would wake all nature 
into life. The hedgerows were thick with 
buds, and alive with birds, who already 
scented the coming summer in the air. A 
lark soared in an ecstasy into clouds 
through which the sun was breaking its 
way. Tinges of soft green had crept out 
among the long purple and brown undula- 
tions of the moorland ; and touches of pale 
yellow that would soon be green gilded 
the edges of reddish furrows in the recent- 
ly ploughed fields. As May went along 
she could not see Paul ; and when she 
came to the woods she shrank from plun- 
ging into them. They only, of all the land- 
scape, kept a frown upon their faces ; but 
it took a great deal of sun to make them 
bright. Near their outskirts lay pretty 
little sylvan groves, which seemed perpet- 
ually announcing with their smiles to the 
world that they had crept out from under 
the shadow of the curse, and that they had 
only a distant kinship with the trees of the 
dreadful woods. In one of these, which 
commanded a view of Simon's avenue, 
May took her seat upon a I'allen tree. A 
stream flowed past her feet which but 
yesterday had been frozen, and which was 
rejoicing noisily in its freedom. Clumps 
of primroses had nestled themselves under 
the shelter of mossy stones at its edge, so 
that they could taste its delicate spray, 
and enjoy its genial company. Violets had 
decked out the splay roots of an old thorn, 
which had dragged itself from the earth by 
sheer weight of its mighty age. This 
stream, with its flower- borders and mossei 
its old thorn and fallen oak, was in a wonl 
nook, where spring could not but choose i 
show herself early. It skirted a vast bog 
whose rugged brown outlines swept behiui 
in sombre bleakness, and made a bit oi 
beauty all the more gladsome because of 
ugliness close at hand. 
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The ^irl sat down on a fallen tree to 
watch fur the first appi^arance of a human 
fit^ure in the distance. Tlie past three 
montiis had lefl their traces ujKjn May. 
Her face was always pale now, except 
when a blush or a sprinj^ wind made it 
bl(X)ni for a passinj; moment. Her eyes 
had g:n)\vn lar«;er and darker, and had a 
look of liidtlcn sufTerini^. Pauses like this 
were vcrvdillicult to her; for she could not 
aflbrd much broodinj; when in trouble, was 
not jjiven to tears, and did not do what 
women call frettin^r* Grief dealt so hanlly 
with her, that, for life's dear sake, she was 
driven into resistance. 

This was not the romantic sorrow of the 
girl of a year a;^o, whose lover had gone 
away ; but the cjuict woe of a woman who 
had sworn to be faithful. Grief that is 
most unselfish is always hardest to bear. 
A selfish heart will comfort itself with the 
little merciful compensations which lite, is 
ever providinjr ; but the heart that aches for 
anothiT cannot even relish pea(*e while evil 
has hold of the one beloved. May phicked 
violets tor occupation, and made them up 
into nose«;avs, and woun<l them to^jethcr in 
wreaths ; one she would jjjive to Paul for 
his button-hole, and she woul«l wear anoth- 
er in her In^som ; but she would not jiive 
any to Kaiherine. She and Paul should 
fehare at least a wreath of violets between 
them. 

At this childish work her heart eased 
itself a little; till, looking up, she saw fig- 
ures in tlie distance among the trees, — 
Paul and Katlierine ; but tliev were not 
comin<jj (jnite her way. The flowers fell 
from Iht fingers; her hands dropped in her 
lap. She had told Paul in the morning 
th;it she would, if possibh', meet him ai 
this spot : but he ha<l met Katherine in- 
stead, and she was leaning: on his arm. It 
seemed to May that they were walkinij as 
lovers walk. She sighed a little ; and then 
the blow descended on her heart, her 
senses went awav, and she fell from her 
seat, and lay, forgetful of all trouble, among 
the })rimroses. 

At the other side of the baik, and riixht 
behin<l the great thorn, an old woman was 
toilin'f down in a cuttinjj of the utjly boj;. 
She was the person known in the country 
as *' Bid the Thraveller ; ** and she had been 
busy since daybreak cutting long sods of the 
black, reeking turf, and setting them upon 
their ends together in little stacks. By 
and by she would come back to them, and 
spread them out to get thoroughly dried ; 
and against autumn she would have accumu- 
lated a store of firing to present to some 
kindly house-holder, at whose fireside she 



was used to sit. Her work done for the 
present, she washed her hands and feet in 
the brown bojr-water, and put on her old 
cloak, which had been laid aside carefully, 
picked up her stick, and began to climb the 
bank, that she mi^jht rest in the ^vea 
little before beginnmg her evening jourDcy 
to seek a shelter for the night. Old woraea 
can love pretty places as well as young 
girls ; and May's fallen tree was a favorite 
resting-place for Bid, who miaht oflen be 
fotmd there on fine days, knitting busily in 
the solitU(K!. 

Bid felt a little uneasy as she climbed 
the bank ; for, as she tied on her cloak, she 
had heard a sigh float past her ear across 
the loneliness and silence of the bog. It 
seemed as if the wind had bent the bog- 
blossoms ; and they had whispered, " My 
heart is broken." No sounci heard here 
nee<l be surprising:, where the air was full 
of spirits; but Bid did not quite like to be 
the conjidnnte of creatures of whom she 
knew not the dwelling-place nor the nature. 
The very bendin<jj and bowing of the ranks 
and files of white fleecy blossoms that 
rocked thenselves towards her like living 
things in trouble made the old creature 
shiver, and almost believe that they had 
spoken. She ci'cpt up the bank, and cross- 
ed herself as she set foot in the little irrove ; 
but superstition fled like a bat at a blink of 
<laylight when she saw a fellow-creature 
lyinc: prone on the earth. 

Bid knew the girl from the abbey. Not 
once, nor twice, but many scores of times, 
had ehe been warmed and fed by her in the 
kitchen at Monasterlea ; and the old woman 
was afflicteil at this piteous sight. She 
knew now whOvse heart was broken. Bid 
was shrewd and sympathetic : there was not 
a love-story in the country that she did not 
know of; and she had early scented trouble 
when thinirs jjot amiss with Paul and his 
promised wife. She had called Katherine 
a witch before that young lady had been a 
week at Monasterlea ; and, a few minutes 
since, she luvl descried this witch and May's 
lover coming out of the woods. 

*' Heart's blood of the hope of the coun- 
thry I " murmured the old woman, making a 
kind of mournful song as she chafed the 
jiirl's cold finjjers. " Ye brouorht trouble 
on yer head when ye promised this bit o* a 
hand to a Finiston. Sure the devil that is 
tackled wid Paul has took a woman's shape 
this time 1 But ye'll rise out o* her, avour- 
neen — ye'll rise out o' her yet !** 

The words filtered throug^h Mav's ears as 
she lay on the arm of the good Samaritan. 
She sat up, and wondered how her secret 
had been found out. 
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" Deary, don't mind an ould woman I ** 
said Bid. "Sure I love Paul Finiston mysel', 
an' I have swore, on my knees, that the 
divil'll never get him. I nlver put up a 
prayer that wasn't answered in the end ; 
an' harm shall not get Paul while his friends 
has tongues to pray ! " 

May sat on a stone opposite Bid, who 
exhorted her thus, with finger uplifted, and 
a sybil-like look on her weather-beaten 
face. 

"The curse is against me," said May 

despond ingly. " It is creeping closer round 

him, and I am too weak to save him from it " 

Bid looked frightened. " You won't give 

him up, avoumeen ? " she asked. 

" Give him up ! " said May ; and she rose 
to her feet, glowing with sudden energy. 
" No, I will not." 

" God love you, my jewel I " said Bid, 

"for you're fit to have the hope of the 

country in yer hands. Of course ye'll 

manage him well, for the quality does know 

how to deal wid one another; but Pm 

thinkin* it's mostly the same wid high an'- 

low, an' I wanst lost a lover wid floutin* an' 

pout! a' at him. He got tired o' a cross 

fece, an' went off to seek a pleasanter wan ; 

80 you just despise yon flauntin' hussy, an* 

smile at Paul Finiston till ye smile the divil 

out o' him I " 

" You are a kind friend," said May ; and 
die began to think of how strange it was 
that she should thus give her confidence to 
a beggar-woman ; but she put down her 
pride with a true instinct. " Ask the peo- 
ple to pray," she said ; " for you are right 
in saying that this is the afiair of the coun- 
try." 

" Ay ! " said Bid, " it is the affair of the 
whole counthry ; for, if Paul Finiston gets 
into evil hands, there'll be another miser o* 
Tobereevil, an' a star the less in heaven. 
An' do you keep up yer heart an* smile ; 
for they say the divil does fly away before 
the smile o' patience." 

May went home with the beggar's lesson 
in her heart; and, coming through the 
lutchen-garden, she metKathcrine tripping 
alonp;, carrying a large carrot by its green 
top> which was soiled with clay, having just 
left the ground. The guest was singing 
loudly, as if in the highest spirits. She 
seldom sang except when unable to control 
the outpouring of her triumph over some 
<*ne; and she liked to please, except when 
sne could have her will without the trouble 
of doing 80. Her voice was shrill ; and as 
^e sang; coming down the kitchen-garden, 
tnere was a cruel harshness in her song, 
which might have made the birds shiver. 
It was dusk ; but the girls could see one 
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another as they met between the ranks of 
the cabbages, and May wondered greatly 
at Katherine's fancy for vegetables. The 
latter stopped her song upon a high, sudden 
note, while she 'picked the clay in pieces 
from her carrot. 

" Perhaps you are looking for Paul," she 
said, with a careless air of superior knowl- 
edge. " He is gone home to his farmhouse. 
He will not be here to-night." 

" I dare say he is busy," said May. 

Eatherine shrugged her shoulders, and 
smiled. " 1 don't think he has much busi- 
ness in his head,'*' she said. " I believe he 
is not in the humor for our company. He 
is not happy in his mind. Why don't you 
make him happy ? " 

" He has a good deal of care," said May, 
not noticing the insolence of Katherine's 
tone. " He will be happier by and by." 

" Perhaps he will," said Katherine, and 
turned her back on May, and went towards 
the house. 

In Paul's absence, conversation was apt 
to flag of an evening between the ladies at 
Monasterlea. Since experience had re- 
vealed Katherine's character to Miss Mar- 
tha, the young lady took no longer any 
trouble to amuse her hostess, who treated 
her, nevertheless, with all politeness and 
attention ; for hospitality is a tyrant, and 
the unwelcome guest must be treated like 
the guest who is most desired. 

Katherine knew this, and made herself 
comfortable accordingly. On this evening, 
while May sewed and Miss Martha knitted^ 
she yawned over the pages of a novel. Her 
entertainers were not sorry when she bade 
them good-night, and yawned herself away 
to her own chamber. 

When she had gone. May turned with 
her sewing to the fire ; for she could not 
bear Miss Martha's eyes. She had known 
for a long time that her aunt wanted to 
speak to her ; and she felt that she could 
not endure the things that the old lady 
would surely say ; but now she plied her 
needle wildly, knowing that the moment 
had come when she must listen to a lecture 
with patience ; that a conversation was 
going to take place which it would be very 
hard for her to forget. 

Miss Martha was evidently making a 
great struggle to begin. Her knitting-nee- 
dles flew foster, and pecked at each other 
wickedly, never heeding dropped stitches. 
Her mouth twitched ; and her chin went up 
in the air, and came down again. 

" May," she said, " is it possible that you 
have got nothing to say to me, now when 
we are alone, and not likely to be inter- 
rupted V " 
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" I, aunty ? •• 

** Yos vou. Who eJ»»e V Is it possible 
that you have nothin;; to complain of? " 

** Complain ! Why should I complain ? " 

" We shall not get on vcrv far if you echo 
eyerv word I speak/' said Miss Martha 
testily. '* You may as well be frank with 
me, — not look on me as an enemy. I am 
old and fidcrety, but I am not at all sure 
that you have another friend in the world." 

May's lips moved, but no sound came. 
She tried aj^ain, and said, ^ Only one be- 
sides, aunty." 

Miss Martha's irritation was soothed 
away. She drew her chair a little nearer, 
stretched out her soil wrinkled hand, and 
laid it on May's shoulder. ** Are you sure 
that you have that one, May ? Come, trust 
the poor old woman I Inward grieving will 
rot the soundest heart." 

May's lips quivered ; but her mouth soon 
steadied itselt, and her eyes kept dry and 
bright. 

" Now turn round to me, for I want to 
see your face. If you have got nothing to 
tell mo, then I must speak out to you : I 
wish, in the name of Heaven ! that you had 
never set your eyes on Paul Finiston." 

** You must not say that." 

" Yes, I will say it ; for I fear he will 
break your heart. I will say, also, that I 
thought you had more spirit. If I were in 
your place, I would bid good-by to him at 
once, and let bim go about his business." 

'•* I can't do it, aunty ; and, if 1 could, I 
dare not." 

" Dare not 1 " 

" Oh I do you forget ? Paul is not like 
another man. It is the shadow that he has 
always dreaded that has come over him, 
that is all." 

** Fiddle-de-dee 1 " said Miss Martha ; 
" that old nonsense I I tell you, I won't 
listen to it : it is a sin against Heaven. I 
thought you had more sense than to get 
smitten with his madness." 

" It may be madness," said May ; " but 
madness is a misfortune, not a crime. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with him. I will not 
make it worse by leaving him when he 
most wants a friend." 

Miss Martha winced. Simon's words, 
" You who deserted me in my need," came 
across her ears, as they had many a time 
done since the day they were spoken ; but 
May's doctrine was not acceptable to Miss 
Martha's faith. It must lie in people's own 
will, whether to be bad or good. 

" Fiddle-de-dee 1 " said Miss Martha 
again. ** People walk into crooked ways with 
their eyes open, and then they rail at fate 
for not putting their feet into straight ones." 
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"I don't think Paul is deliberately walk- 
ing in crooked ways," said M^ ; " and un- 
less he himself tlirows me off I will hold to 
him even at the cost of being thought to 
have no spirit. I know him better than 
you do, and I believe there are stranger 
things in the world than you think off." 

^ You think he is bewitched, so that he 
doesn't know what he is doing," said Miss 
Martha, in amazement. 

** I cannot say what I think. He is un- 
der some influence which seems to have 
changed his whole nature. If he be quite 
delivered up to it, the change will be com- 
pleted, and he will become " — May shud- 
dered and paused. 

"You have grown as superstitious as 
himself," said Aunt Martha. "1 really. 
give you up. All I can say is, I wonder 
you can sit by neglected, and see him pre- 
fer another woman." 

May turned pale, and her hands knotted 
themselves together in a knot of pain. " I 
cannot say tnat I have seen that yet, 
aunty." 

There was something of agony in the 
oung girl's voice, that smote upon Miss 
lartha's heart, and made her regret her 
impatient speeches. 

" Perhaps you are right, love," she said, 
after a pause. " I am a peppery old wo- 
man ; but your happiness is the one object 
of my life." 

" I know it, dear aunty ; but listen, and 
I will tell you about my happiness. It i« 
staked on one person ; his welfare is my 
welfare, his amiction is my affliction: I 
have no business in the world, except to be 
true to Paul Finiston. His cares, and even 
his wrong-going, must all be upon my 
shouMers. I believe it would be a threat 
misfortune to him if he were to love Kath- 
erine Archbold ; therefore, I will do all in 
my power to prevent such a thing happen- 
ing. If I saw her truer, more loving, mor« 
likely to make him good and happy than 
myself, I think — I think I could give him 
up to her ; but I do not believe he likes 
her, and there are other things which I 
dread for him more than her influence. 
He is not in a condition at present to meet 
his enemies : I must fight his battles for 
him, until good times come; so don't be 
disgusted if I have got no proper pride, but 
try to have patience with me, and with him 
for my sake." 

So spoke May, with a brave air: but 
later, when quite alone, she walked about 
the room, weeping silently. The cottage 
was quiet ; but me wind moaned loudly 
round the cloisters, and the owls had begun 
to hoot in the old belfry. Her thought 
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travelled through the dark night, along the 
moorland path to the highest window in 
the gable of the farmhouse. Tiiere was 
Paul sitting alone, and overwhelmed with 
strange troubles, as far removed from her 
as if the sea had rolledv between them. 
Here was an hour in which Eatherine 
could not divide them, and yet that hour 
was as useless to her as if it had no place 
in time. She longed to be a cat or a do^, 
that she might sit beside his foot, and look 
in his face, or a bird that she might peck 
at bis window and gain admittance. Was 
he reckoning the miser's hoards, or think- 
ing of Katberine ? It seemed long, long 
since he and May had made their simple 
plans at this fireside, counting the world a 
paradise, and ail dan;;er of harm and 
trouble at an end. Now the night wind 
assured her that tkese days would come no 
more. 

Faster and faster her tears came down. 
She despaired when she found herself 
weeping, thinking her courage quite gone, 
and fluncj herself against the arm-chair in 
the chimney-corner, burying her face in its 
leathern lap. The old clock ticked ih the 
hall by the stone angel, and its voice came 
into the room and grew hoarse with sym- 
pathy : the lamp burned low, and the fire 
glowed in red ashes ; and May was tempted 
ibr once to think of her aunt's vehement 
wish, and to doubt whether it would not 
have been better for her if she had never 
seen Paul. She might have had placid 
years in this home, safe from the world ; 
nave made soups for the sick, and knitted 
her life into warm petticoats and socks for 
the poor ; have heard the winter howl past 
her in fearless content, and picked the 
flowers of the summers, and so travelled 
without a pang to her grave. Now the 
turmoil of despair was in her heart, and a 
prospect lay before her of endless uneasi- 
ness and pain. The tranquil little home 
could not comfort her with its shelter ; the 
household gods looked down and could not 
soothe: but it was only for one moment 
that this cruel doubt was harbored. 

"It is well-that I have known him," she 
said ; " for I will save him if it cost me my 
life. When he is old, and the battle won, 
he will be glad to think that I lived." 

She dried her tears, and thought upon 
Paul's case, acknowledging that the thing 
she dreaded most for him was the utter 
loss of his mind; that the curse and its 
fascinations, or his horror of the same, 
would in the end drive him to madness. 
What if alter all it had been only a latent 
insanity that had wrought through genera- 
tions of thcL race of Finiston, making them 



creatures unhappy and solitary, and 
shunned by the rest of mankind ? If so, 
then had Paul better fly from this place 
with its associations, and seek safety in 
another part of the world. She would 
send him across the seas, and never look 
upon his face again, if thus she could se- 
cure his perfect welfare. 

Katberine at the same moment was also 
awake and alive, though she had retired to 
her room so early. The tall wax candles 
on her chimney stood in candlesticks 
adorned with crosses and reverend figures, 
and which had been taken from the chapel, 
having been used on the monk's altar. 
Her wood-fire crackled merrily, her arm- 
chair was drawn up beside it, and she was 
dressed in a long red-flannel dressing-gown, 
with her hair unbound on her shoulders^ 

As Katberine sat so she amused herself 
with a quaint amusement. She held the 
carrot in her hand which had excited 
May's wonder in the kitchen-garden ; and 
she had washed it and cut away its delicate 
green plumes, and was carving it with a 
penknife into the likeness of a little man. 

She was making a mandrake in order to 
keep her word to Tibbie ; and she held it 
aloof, and laughed at it as her work pro- 
gressed. She had never seen a mandrake, 
but then neither had Tibbie ; and, in pleas- 
ing the old woman, she would follow her 
own fancy. She was by no means an 
artist, but contrived to throw a knowing 
look into the eyes of the little figure, mak- 
ing it as ugly as it was possible that one 
could make it. She pared, and picked, 
and notched till its aspect had become 
sinister enough to content the most super- 
stitious hag in the world. When all was 
done she stained it a darker hue, so that 
the carrot might not appear. 

But what did Miss Archbold want with 
Tibbie that she should thus humor her 
whims? Katberine did not ask herself 
the question while she carved her ugly 
manikin. A spirit such as Tibbie's de- 
served encouragement, that was all; and 
one who lived so near the miser could not 
but be interesting to the future bride of his 
nephew. Katberine wondered, as she 
worked, how long the old man could live. 
How if his seventy years should multiply 
until they counted a hundred ? Katberine 
sat up long that night, with brows bent, 
over the fire. She was beginning to feel 
care, — she who had never met any obstacle 
to her wishes which had not been easily 
overcome. The owls hooted in the belfi'y, 
and the winds moaned round the cloisters; 
and even May was fast asleep before Kath- 
arine left her chair. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 
bid's castle. 

When May awoke next morning, she 
found that she had been dreaming that Bid 
had ftpokcn to her of a thing, which, in 
reality, the old woman had forborne to men- 
tion. Said Bid, " Paul Finiston promised 
me a corner of land, and that he would 
build me a little hut upon it. It (gladdened 
my old heart to think that I should have a 
house I coqld call my own ; but I find that 
he has forgotten me." 

When May awoke she remembered tiiat 
Paul had made this promise to Bid, and 
had failed to keep it. She turned the case 
over in her mind while she was dressing, 
and out of her solicitude in the matter 
there sprang a bright suggestion as to her 
difEculties. She put on a spring-like dre^s 
made by her own fingers, hoping that Paul 
would approve it, of little blue and white 
stripes u|)on gracefully flowing cambric, 
and confined by a pretty ribbon at the 
waist ; wound a scart about her shoulders, 
and went up the road to look for Paul, 
having: some idea that he would come for 
breakfast after his absence the night before. 
As she walked along the path by the river, 
she found that, early as she was, Katherine 
had been out before her. Here were Paul 
and Katherine coming over the stile. 

But May's new-born hope was strong 
enough to stand even this blow. Kath- 
erine was surprised to see her come onward 
towards the stile with an open smile and 
no trace of anger. She had thought to 
see her turn and go home, alone, offended, 
and in distress. 

" Good-morning/* said May brightly : 
" the spring is all alive in the air." 

" We have not been thinking of the 
weather," said 'Katherine, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

" I had not noticed it before," said Paul, 
lookinor about him with a dull air. 

Katherine cast an insolent glance at 
May ; but May took no notice of her, only 
slipped round to Paul's other side, and 
began chattering merrily to him, of the 
rabbit that had run across her feet, and 
the fishes that she had seen leaping in the 
river, and presently she broke out into 
chirruping and carolling in musical mimi- 
cry of a lark in the clouds. Paul's dulness 
•melted away. He listened to her with de- 
light ; and new life came into her veins 
when she found that she still possessed the 
power to give him pleasure. 

She followed up her advantage; and 



after breakfast, when Katherine had gone 
to her room to put on her out-door dress, 
in order to be ready to accompany Paal 
when he should go out, May stole her arm 
through his, and scampered off widi him, 
making him run with her along the paths, 
and never stoppin? till she sank panting. 
and laughing at his feet, safely hidden 
under the shelter of a great haystack. 

Luckily Paul's little flicker of good 8pi^ 
its had not expired. He smiled when she 
laughed, and asked what she meant by 
leading him such a dance : but the race 
had done him good ; for there was light in 
his eyes, and the old natural tone in his 
voice. 

** Oh ! " said May, " I have been so long- 
ing for a race. I feel the spring in my 
veins, and I am ready for any mischiei. 
How I wish we could climb the noountain 
together — only you and I." 

" Let us go at once I " said Paul. 

^' Ah ! but I mean to take a whole day 
to it. I have got a little plan, if you will 
only like it. You remember Bid the Trav- 
eller ? " 

Paul's brow contracted with nervous 
pain. ^' I promised her a cabin," he said ; 
" but Simon " — 

** Never mind Simon : we won't ask his 
leave. It can't be any harm to take a loan 
of a mountain rock. We'll go up as high 
as the Kearney's, and build the old woman 
a hut. Simon need never hear of it,— 
he'll never get so far ; and, if this is bad 
morality, I'll take the sin on my shoulders." 

" The plan is good," said Paul, « if we 
can only carry it out." 

" Oh, it will be easily done I I'll make 
all the arrangements, and we'll build the 
hut with our own hands. The only trou- 
ble will be to get away from Miss Arch- 
bold." 

Again Paul's face clouded. 

" But I will be rude to my guest for 
once," said May. "I have made up my 
mind to that. She shall not know where 
we have been until we are home again." 

" Do not breathe it in the house, then, 
said Paul, " or she will be right upon oi^'^ 
track. We shall have a good time togetlcv 
er, — a thing we have not enjoyed for mat*-^ 
a day." 

Thus it was settled, and May enter^^ 
vigorously into preparations for her stol^^ 
day in the hills. Even Miss Martha w^^ 
not told of it until after Katherine ha^- 
gone to her chamber on the night befo 
the event ; and, at four o'clock on a starr; 
•morning May, with Bid and Mrs. Kea]i^ 
ney's lads, met Paul who was waiting^fo^ 
them at the foot of the mountain. Wit-^ 
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much laughing and merry jokes, the party 
began the ascent by the light of torches- 
made of lighted cones of straw which the 
gossoons carried in their hands, and flour- 
ished above their heads as they danced on 
before the rest, showing the way. Pres- 
ently Con the fool started out of a bush ; 
and he, too, must have a torch, with which 
he played strange pranks for the amuse- 
ment of the rest, firing the wild whins and 
Aorns as he went along, so that a crack- 
ling line of flame flared out and flew after 
tim, then writhed away in sparks into 
darkness. May and Paul followed, and 
laughed as they trod the sparks under their 
feet. They were once more a p.iir of 
children, as they had been in the old time 
before Paul put his hand to the miser's 
'^ork, or Katherine came to vex them. 
They forgot the curse, and all else that 
^ad troubled them. 

By the time they reached the Kearneys* 
iouse the day had begun to break ; and, 
^uring a pale, chill half-hour, our cui ious 
ittle party were glad to gather into the 
iabin to bask in the warmth of the fire be- 
"ore bei^inning the operations of the day. 
Fhen Nan and her mother led the way to 
^here the building materials had been col- 
ected during the past lew days : goodly 
ilocks of bogwood, stones of a handy size, 

mess of excellent mortar made of mud 
nd other ingredients, after a famous moun- 
un receipt; heaps of clay, bundles of 
jugh and knotty twigs ; sheaves of rushes 
nd rods ; and a store of straw for the 
[latching. A council was held as to the 
ite on which Bid's castle was to be built ; 
nd finally a spot was chosen which was 
ry and sheltered because of a rock which 
tood behind it, very fit to keep off* the 
term, yet not high enough to intercept the 
un. Bid and the house-mother, Nan and 
)on, Paul and the gossoons, stood by and 
matched while May laid the first stone of 
ie little edifice ; the sun suddenly rising 
i witness the ceremony, the mountains 
lushing, and the smoke of the Kearneys' 
ibin turning wonderfully into flame. 

Then the work began, every one present 
nding a hand. Bid and tlie house-mother 
uodled the blocks to the builders* leet. 
Lay brought the mortar, Nan carried the 
ay, while Paul and Con and the gossoons 
id stone over stone and piled log above 
g. By nine o'clock the walls had grown 
onderfully; and the builders retreated 
Tain to Mrs. Kearney's cabin, where the 
ettle was found boiling, and a hamper had 
een unpacked. Tea, white bread, and 
)a8ted ham for the builders : never was a 
lerrier breakfast. Then the work went 



on again ; and by noon the walls had risen 
to their full height, which was just two feet 
hi^er than Bid's silvered head. 

Paul and May left the work for an hoar's 
rest, and wandered away to explore the 
heathery world. Paul was in happy mood. 
With May's hand in his own, and the 
mountain air blowing on him, he was 
comfortable and at peace, and tasted the 
rarest enjoyment. With a strange lapse of 
memory, which was habitual to him now, 
he forgot the engagement which he had 
made with the miser, and talked to May of 
their future home, and of his mission among 
the people. May seemed to walk on air, 
and launched out loud that she mia:ht not 
weep for joy. They came on a tiny stream, 
so hidden in the moss that it seemed goin^ 
on a secret errand to the lower world ; and 
they tracked it for a mile, and hunted it 
from its ambush, till it fled from their pur- 
suit down a chink in the steep rock. An 
eagle wheeled over their he ids, and they 
watched with breathless interest while it 
dropped to the valley for its prey. They 
counted the different kinds of flowers, the 
homes within range of their eyes, and the 
sails on the distant sea. Such interests 
were enough for the moment, and they 
wished no deeper subjects for conversation. 
They understood each other so well that 
they had scarcely need of words. 

The new hou»e was a tiny dwelling, but 
a castle to homeless Bid. A smooth fla&; 
was laid for a hearthstone, and a fire kin- 
dled at once to dry the floor of clay. The 
gossoons, at their leisure, v/ould daub tar on 
the unseasoned raflers, r ad dash the inner 
walls with sand ; and, when it was known 
throughout the country that the " thravel- 
ler " had got a home, there was many a 
little necessary for 1» )usekeeping that would 
come offering itsc .f to Bid. A *' creepie 
stool " would be the gift of one friend, a bit 
of delft that of another; a third would 
spare a skillet, and a fourth bestow a ket- 
tle. May promised a bed of the best goose 
feathers, a teapot, and a dresser, with some 
pretty cups and plates. Paul gave money, 
to be expended at the next fair held in the 
little shiny white town which could be seen 
from Bid's new doorway. There she could 
find whatever other luxuries the magnifi- 
cence of her new housekeeping might re- 
quire, as well as a basket of simple wares 
wliich she might sell for her future liveli- 
hood about the country. " There are worse 
trades than a peddler's," said Paul. '* You 
know I have tried it myself; " which made 
the little group of builders burst out laugh- 
ing through their tears. 

The sun had set when May and Paul set 
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oat to walk homeward down the mountain. 
Before thev lefl, Bi'l knelt down on her 
floor, and pronounced a blessing on their 
heads which turned the listeners pale with 
awe ; and, afler they were gone, she shut her 
door to be alone under her own roof a while 
with her gratitude and her God. When 
Nan, af>er a while, came tapping to her 
door, the jjirl was half afraid to go in ; but 
Bid's passion had spent itself, and she was 
now ready and wilHng to be bidden to a 
feast. May ha<l bequeathed to the house- 
mother the remainin;; contents of the ham- 
per, anci there was a merry supper-party at 
Mrs. Kearney's. 

In the mean time, May and Paul went 
their way down the road homeward, with 
the beggar's prayer following them, track- 
ing their feet like a trail of light as they 
threaded the sombre shades of the Wicked 
Woods. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TIBBIE FINDS A '' DEVIL TO DO HER 

WILL." 

When Tibbie parted from Katherine in 
the mansion of Tobereevil, the old creature 
did not hastily retreat from the shelter of 
its roof. She was too much interested in 
the golden-haired lady who had promised 
her a mandrake to lose sight of her for a 
moment^ so lon;r as she was within reach; 
and so followed 1. t stealthily from room to 
room, peering at h p throuojh key-holes and 
cracks in crazy doors. When Paul came 
upon Katherine, up in the lol)by of the 
goblin presses, Tibbie espied him from a 
room at the lower end )f the passage, and 
was witness of all that passed between the 
two young people. She was keen enough 
to discern that Kitherine had a mind to be 
mistress of Tobereevil in spite of her con- 
tempt for and enmity towards the heir ; 
also that Paul " didn't cotton to her, for 
all her grandeur and her beauty." 

Why this should be, Tibbie could not 
guess. The poor and the wAy might be 
slighted and disliked ; but wherefore the 
rich and lovely ? Tibbie was bewildered. 
Another cause of amazement to her was that 
Katherine, thus in want of luck herself, 
should choose to be so foolish as to give 
away her mandrake ; and she did not doubt 
that thinscs had s^one wrou^; with her since 
she first thought of parting with it. How- 
ever this might be, these reflections made 
Tibbie a hundred times more anxious to get 



posscssson of the luck-spirit. Katberin 
might repent, and keep it to herself; a.n 
if, afVer all, the young lady were to be creKm< 
rous and keep her word ? Tibbie felt r 
gratitude at the thought of so great a sacv 
fice made in her favor : she began to despi 
Katherine. 

When Tibbie had done her eaves-dro 
ping, she made her way carefully do'v 
stairs to her old haunts about the cellar ski 
the kitchen. To tell the truth, she bi-' 
never ceased, for long, to be an inmate * 
the mansion. For a few nights afler '^ 
dismissal she had sought shelter from t: ^ 
country people, who had given it out 
charity, yet with but a shrinking sort 
goodwill; and Tibbie knew that she v« 
no favorite, and her vagrant life was Li 
some to her: so, after a little time, ^ 
came wandering back to the mansion, ^ 
at last boldly took up her quarters in -^ 
old place. She knew holes in the celL ' 
where she could hide, if Simon took a facrs 
to come pattering down the stone stairc ^ 
to make an inspection of his lower premie 
This happened but seldom, and at otl* 
times Tibbie was free to do as she plea»4 
Her domestic arrangements were made uf 
so extremely scant a scale that all trace 
them could be hidden at a moment's notion 
and, in the mean time, she kept herself alii 
by pillering from the nearest farms. 

1 ibbie was now out every day, watchinj 
to see Katherine bringing her the mandrake 
When no Katherine appeared she was muci 
disturbed. The young lady had then re 

5ented, and was going to play her false 
*ibbie reflected, and thought she would lik 
to punish her ; and, in the midst of thes 
broodings, a bright idea came into her cur 
nini; mind. 

** I will buy the mandhrake from her wi 
a charm ! " thought Tibbie, " an* I wi 
work my will through her, in a way she litt] 



ffuesses. 



So she went searching and grubhir 
among; her bundles of ra^s which wei 
stufle<l in holes in the cellars ; and she pr 
(luced a package of dried herbs, whic 
looked, some like dust, and some like ashe 
After midnight, when Simon had finished h 
nightly excursions about the rooms, and w; 
safe in bed, Tibbie kindled a fire, and plac( 
a broken saucepan upon the blaze. In 
this she shed two or three different kinds < 
powders from her store, mixing them car 
fully. She hung over this saucepan for mat 
hours of the ni^lit; and Con sat on tl 
hearth, feeding the fire with the wicked fa 
ots out of the woods, with his legs crosse 
and an expression of doubt and disconte 
upon his flat white face. As the momen 
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passed, be often glanced fearfully over his 
shoulder fancyinor Simon was on the stair- 
case ; and once be sprang up with a shriek, 
dropping the fagots on the hearth, and flew 
into a cellar, where he lay quaking for half 
an hour. Con's terror of the miser was on 
the increase ; and, though be bad crept in 
here from habit when he bad found Tibbie 
on the spot, vet he seemed to know by in- 
stinct that she had now lost her power, 
and that she, too, was afraid of Simon. 
Tibbie did not much mind him, except to 
give him a push with her foot when she 
found him in her way ; but, when he came 
shivering out of the cellar, she gave him a 
shaking which taught him to be quiet during 
the rest of this vigil. No two people could 
be more diff'erent than Con at Tobereevil 
and Con up in the mountain. In the Kear- 
neys' cabin the fool was light, active, and as 
frolicsome and merry as a squirrel, ready to 
help everybody, and grinning with content- 
ment. Down here he was dull and timid, and 
sometimes dangerous ; but Tibbie did not 
heed him. He might growl if he pleased, 
and snarl, too, if he had a mind : she was 
not one to be particular about manners. 

When Tibbie's brewing was finished, she 
strained the stuff carefully, and put it in a 
clear glass bottle. It was a pale, straw-col- 
ored fluid, and looked very innocent; but 
Tibbie did not count it so. 

" Love-charms ! " muttered she, as she 
hid it in one of her secret boles : " there's 
no sich thing in the world. I tried them all 
round when I was a girl, and nobody would 
care about me ; but let her give this to 
Paul Finiston, an' it'll make him as mad an' 
silly as the omadbaun Con himsel'; an' 
then let the world judge betune them which 
is the fittest to be masther o' Tobereevil." 

When Katberine came from her room on 
the morning on which Bid's castle was get- 
ting built. Miss Martha broke the truth to 
her as gently as might be, telling her that 
May and Paul had gone on business up to 
the mountain. Katberine recognized the 
trick that liad been played on her, and her 
face took a strange expression. After break- 
fast there being nothing better to do, she 
thought she could pass the time by going in 
search of Tibbie, so took her way to the 
woods, guessing she should meet the hag in 
their neighborhood ; and in this she was not 
wrong, for Tibbie was watching of her. 

The meeting between the two was not so 
lively as it might have been ; for Katberine 
was in bad humor, and Tibbie full of sus- 
picions. Tibbie's mood was changed, how- 
ever, when she saw her mandrake emerge 
from many mysterious wrappings, and held 
it safely in her hands. She howled over it 



for ioy, and kissed it with her withered lips. 
In her excitement she almost forgot her 
contempt for Katberine, who had b^en so 
silly as to give this treasure out of her keep- 
ing, and was ready to lay her gray hairs 
under the wonderful lady's feet. 

" Try and keep^steady, my good woman," 
said Katberine. ^^ If you make so much 
noise about this you will be robbed. I ad- 
vise you now to go back to Tobereevil, and 
take up your old duties without asking the 
miser's leave. You need not be afraid 
of him now that you have got your man- 
drake." 

" No," chuckled Tibbie, " I need not be 
afraid of him ; an' if there's any thin' that 
Tibbie can do for your ladyship, — mind, 
she'll do it, an' welcome 1 " 

Katberine looked at her, then gazed 
away darkly into the depths of the woods. 
" I don't want any thing of you," she 
said ; ** but, if ever I should, remember what 
you have said. I shall return soon to Cam- 
lough ; and it may be a long time before I 
set eyes- on you again." 

Tibbie had now secured and secreted her 
new possession, and all her contempt re- 
turned for the creature who had been so 
foolish as to part with her luck. She fum- 
bled among her rags, and produced the 
straw-colored bottle. 

" Pardon, ladyship 1 but you said you 
were goin' to Camlough. Might I be bould 
enougu to ax you if ye would leave this 
small message wid a young girl that lives 
on the roadside ? " 

" What is it V " said Katberine. 
" Oh I thin it's you that'll lau^h at it ; for 
ye'll nivir want it," said Tibbie. ** Sure, 
it's on'y a little charm, sich as simple 
bodies does use." 

'^ A charm 1 " said Katberine contempt- 
uously. 

" Ay, a love-charm. The girl was goin' 
to be married, an' her sweetheart he turned 
agin her ; but the charm will bring the love 
o' her back to his heart If wan body gives 
this to drink till another body, she'll be the 
dear light o' bis eyes for the remainder o' 
his life. He'll think her beautiful an' love- 
some, an' won't be able to live out o* her 
sight. He'll forget them be cared for ; an* 
the wan that give him to dhrink o' this — 
she may bould his heart, an' his ban' an' his 
money, an' his lan's till the day o' his 
death I " 

"What ridiculous stories you are tell- 
ing ! " said Katberine angrily ; and hei 
eyes flashed from the bottle to the old 
woman's face, and from the face back tc. 
the bottle. " What could there be in a 
draught to work such a miracle ? " 
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** Ah, ay I What could there be in a 
drau<;ht ? Many a woman has axed that, 
an' yet the charm pushes it away. You 
keep yer eye on Sally, an* see if she's not 
marrie<l to her sweetheart in a month ; but 
I humbly beg yer pardon for mentionin' 
sich tbolishness. It*s just like my impi- 
dence axin' a lady to do my business, rll 
get some one goin' the roads that'll pass the 
bottle to Sal." 

" Give it to me," said Katherine. " If 
the girl is to be made a fool of, I sup{K)se I 
can do it ; and now I will bid you good- 
morning, and wish you good luck with your 
mandralce." 

Tibbie's eyes twinkled as she surren- 
dered the precious bottle ; and, in the midst 
of her profuse thanks, Katherine turned 
abruptly, and left her talking to the trees. 

May and Paul were as well wearied as 
two people could wish to be when they 
came down the road that evening, and es- 
pied the lights shining in the windows of 
Moi^asterlea. Aunt Martha was glad to 
have them back again ; for she had i'e\t seri- 
ously in awe of Miss Archbold's darkened 
countenance. She had provided dinner 
with more than her usual care, and rejoiced 
at May's blooming cheeks and Paul's bright- 
ened manner, as the two sat down to table 
and related their adventures. Katherine 
was the most silent of the company ; but, 
when Paul rose to go away, she spoke, — 

" Stay a moment," she said, " till I make 
a request. I am going home to Camlough 
to-morrow.^ May I rely upon you to escort 
me, as I cannot go alone ? " 

** Going home I " echoed Miss Martha 
and May in a breath ; and they both felt 
as if a weight had been rolled away from 
their hearts. 

" Yes," said Katherine. " I shall ride, 
and send a carriage for my things." 

" Had you not better send to Camlough, 
and ask your parents to come and fetch 
you ? " asked Miss Martha. 

" No." said Katherine bluntly. " I shall 
ride ; and I shall ride alone if Mr. Finiston 
will not accompany me." 

" That is out of the question," said Paul, 
now forced to speak. " If you insist upon 
going, of course I shall be your escort." 

Katherine bowed slightly, and then 
turned to Miss Martha. 

" You do not press me to stay," she said. 

" No," said the old lady, " that would not 
be right. Inhospitable as it may sound, I 
think it quite time that you were at Cam- 
lough with your mother.", 

Katherine smiled faintly. 

" Thank you," she said. " That is an 



honest speech at any rate. I thank you fo 
all your hospitality ; and you," she said t 
May, ** I thank you also. I don't doub 
that I shall yet find means to repay yo 
what I owe you. I must say good-night, a 
I mean to be up so early." 

Then she left the room. 

** This is a nice piece of business," re 
marked Miss Martha, as soon as she wa 
gone. ** I must say, Paul, I wish you wer 
not going with her." 

** Why should he not go?" cried Maj 
with glowing cheeks. 

*^ I shall leave her at the door, and com 
straight back again," said Paul. *^ It is th 
last thing I could wish, — to be her gues 
even tor a night." 

" You cannot come straight back : th 
journey is too long and fatiguing," sait 
Miss Martha ; " but you can stay one night 
and return the next day. May and I wi] 
not be jealous for that time." 

*' Jealous 1 " said May. " Dear aunt} 
what an ugly word ! He shall stay twc 
three, tour days, — a whole month if h 
likes I " and she put her hand on Paul' 
shoulder with a happy look of trust. 

*• See how little she values me 1 " 8ai( 
Paul, smiling back his thanks into her shin 
ing face. And then she went out with bin 
to the door, perhaps to see if the stars wen 
still in the sky ; and Mi^s Martha remaincc 
in the parlor, rejoicing very greatly as sh< 
put up her knitting for the night. 

Paul and Katherine set out early th< 
next morning, and May and Miss Marthi 
watched them as they rode away in the sun 
shine. 

" Only till to-morrow evening, and thei 
the good old times will have come back,' 
May said to herself as she nailed up loos< 
rose-branches in her garden, and countec 
the little buds which were already getting 
red. The day was beautiful, and as ful 
of hopefulness as herself. The ruins srailec 
darkly out of all the hollow sockets of theii 
windows, and the cloisters gathered up theii 
gloom, and hid it under the ivy. Som( 
swallows had arrived during the night, anc 
were making a great fuss about taking pos 
session of their old homes in the chimneyi 
and about the eaves. There was a grea 
whirring and fluttering of wings every- 
where ; and, though the new-comers had noi 
got leisure to sit down and sin^, yet the aii 
was all filled with their melodious conver- 
sation. The birds were everywhere : long 
trains of rooks from Tobereevil sailing 
across the blue valley of the sky, whole 
coveys of yellow-hammers dropping like 
showers of gold upon the pillars of the old 
gate, while a goldfinch sat on May's window- 
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sill, and sang into the chamber. Indoors, 
Bridget was hanging up draperies about 
the windows ; and May decked the sills 
with boxes full of blossoms, — the gayest 
and sweetest that the year had yet proauced. 
All this long day she spent upon the flow- 
ers, working till past sunset, till the crescent 
crept up, and sat upon the hills, and a mul- 
titude of stars came out to inspect her 
labors. Next day she gave her energies 
to the interior of the cottage. Many little 
household matters were taken up and shak- 
en out, and looked all the fresher and 
prettier for having been disturbed by skil- 
ful hands. Pictures were re-hung, and old 
furniture brightened up. So passed the 
interval which May had got to spend before 
Paul could return to her, until, at last, the 
evening arrived. Dinner was waiting, and 
May sat on the doorstep watching the 
road. The sun went down, but Paul had 
not appeared. Miss Martha began to get 
fidgety ; but May said, — 

^^ Wait a little, aunty ! It is such a 
long, weary road." 

Ihe old lady went back to the parlor. 
The place was very quiet, the air sweet 
and still. Oh, for the ring of a horse's 
hoof on the road I Never was there a 
watcher more quiet yet more impatient 
than this one on the doorstep. 

Miss Martha came out again. 

"It is getting quite dark" she said, 
" and we really must dine. We can have 
something nice for supper, and he will en- 
joy it much more than if he finds he has 
kept us starving." 

May agreed to this, and the evening 
lamps were lit Dinner was served, and 
sent away. 

Miss Martha dozed, and the cat played 
with her knitting-ball. The tea-tray came 
and went — nine o'clock, ten o'clock. May 
walked up and down the garden paths, and 
Miss Martha warned her that she had bet- 
ter stay indoors. , 

" You will only catch cold," she said, 
" and be laid up to-morrow when he comes. 
I must say I never saw you so very impa- 
tient before." 

" No," said May penitently ; but she 
could not rest. Eleven o'clock passed, 
and then the cottage was all shut up. 
When May awoke next morning the birds 
were all singing as if something good must 
happen. She dressed herself in great 
haste, and hurried out on the road. She 
climbed the old observatory in the belfry ; 
but there was no sign of a horseman for 
miles alonsr the road from the Golden 
Mpuntain. 

She went about doing nothing all day. 



Her hands shook so, that they did mis- 
chief to every thing they touched ; so she 
gave up occupation, and went about idly. 
When she spoke, her voice was irritable, 
and a flush burned on her cheek. Aunt 
Martha scolded her, as she always did 
before offering her comfort. 

" I must say. May, I did not think you 
could be so exacting. Why should he not 
stay at Camlough for a few days, if he 
pleased ? 1 am quite sure Sir John counts 
it a godsend to get hold of him ; and he 
never was there before, and he will have a 
great deal to see." 

*• He ought not to stay there just now," 
said May ; and her voice had got quite 
sharp. 

Miss Martha said no more, and another 
night went past. On the next day May's 
irritability had disappeared, every other 
feeling being swallowed up in amazement. 
•She appeared quite stunned for the next 
two or three days ; and it seemed a matter 
of course that the nisjhtand mornin<r should 
come and go, and that Paul should not 
appear. She became suddenly very busy, 
and it might have been supposed that she 
had forgotten him. She developed an ex- 
traordinary taste for cooking ; and cakes, 
jellies, preserves, and potted meats were 
ranged on the pantry shelves in unnecessary 
profusion before she began to perceive that 
she was going too fast. 

" Aunt Martha," she said one morning, 
" we are badly in want of sugar." 

" So we may be, considering the rate you 
are going at. I don't think I am growing 
stingy ; but, my dear, you must not ruin 
me I " 

May looked astonished, and then asham- 
ed. She peeped into the store-room, and 
did not go back to it again for a fortnight. 
Her conscience twinged her when all the 
dainties came to the table. The cooking 
had lasted a week, and then another fit 
came on. 

May would sew, and sew as if her life 
depended on stitches. Every garment in 
the house came under her inspection: 
summer clothes were made, winter clothes 
were mended and laid past ; but this also 
capie to an end, and the twitching had 
not worked itself out of May's fingers. 

She was now really at a loss ; but a 
child came to her gate with a tale of a 
sick father ; and May packed a little basket, 
and set off over the country to seek for the 
ailing man. A great many other tales 
were told to her after this, and for another 
good long spell of time she went trotting 
about atter sickness with as much zeal as 
a sister of charity. But the weather was 
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getting balmier every day ; and, in time, her 
patients all got well except one old man 
vrho died; and May'd active brain and 
limbs found themselves arrived at a full 
stop. 

hy this time it was early summer ; and 
there had come no more news from Cam- 
lou<!h than if it had been an island in the 
far seas, and boats had not as vet been in- 
vented. The Wicked Woods had put 
forth all their most splendid leafage ; and 
Miss Martha's farm was a pleasant sight 
to look upon, with its meadows and corn- 
fields and newly-blooming gardens. The 
wild roses were in the hedges, and the 
hawthorn and honey-suckle clambered on 
every wall, and peeped in at every win- 
dow. All the sweets in the world seemed 
to abide at Monasterlea, except the one 
which sweetens all others, — peace of 
mind. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SIMON DOES HIS OWN WORK. 

In the mean time, Simon had been anx- 
iously expecting his nephew, who strangely 
absented himself, instead of hastening to 
complete that engagement which he nad 
almost entered into with his employer. 
The old man's head was now as busy with 
Scotch shepherds, as that of his ancient 
predecessor had been bewitched by the 
dream of multitudes of spreading trees. 
He wished to exterminate every peasant, 
and to cut down the idle woods. He wished 
to see herds of sleek animals grazing over 
his land, to have his money in large sums, 
and no risk about getting it. 

He did not know what his nephew could 
mean by staying away so long, having ex- 
pected the young man to return to him im- 
mediately, lest a terrible threat which had 
been uttered should be fulfilled without 
delay. Yet the weeks passed on, and Paul 
did not appear ; while the old man chafed 
and fretted about his house, and roamed 
out into the woods, cursing his nephew and 
his own wretched fate, since he did not find 
one creature in the world whom he could 
trust. 

Tibbie observed hira from her secret hid- 
ing-place, and knew the cause of his anger ; 
watched her opportunity, and presented 
herself before him. She had hung up her 
mandrake in a corner of the kitchen, where 
it surveyed all her labors and her idlings. 
Confident in her possession of good luck, 



she did not fear Simon ; and her shrewdm^c 
suggested the best way of dealing with Izi 
aggrieved master, who scarcely listened. 
her penitent speeches and professions 
attachment, but seized on her offers of is* 
vice with the greatest eagerness. He ^^ 
in bad need of a messenger, and Tibbie '^ 
ready to go anywhere. Yes, she would 
in search of Paul Finiston, though she kra.* 
very well that he had gone to Camloa^ 
After a long day's absence, she came bsi 
with her news : Paul had gone away for ^ 
own amusement, and no one in the couiB.i 
seemed to know when he would return. 

Simon's rage at hearing this was extre JC 
Tibbie slunk away out of reach till his p^ 
sion was exhausted ; and then, when £ 
found him feeble and prostrate, with x3 
ther voice nor breath lefl, she ventu'* 
again before him, and talked as she hacS 
mind to talk. She told him that Paul p^ 
iston never had intended to work for hi. ' 
that he had wanted to be his heir, and t3 
was all, lauding in his sleeve while 
pretended to be his servant. Of course 
was now the heir, and would amuse him^ 
as he pleased till such time as his unc3 
death should put him in possession of gr^ 
wealth. Fine people were courting hi 
because of those riches which he boasti' 
must be his ; and he reckoned on havi 
enough to spend in his lifetime witho 
troubling himself about laying up an i 
crease. Having made these statemenl 
Tibbie went back triumphantly to h< 
kitchen, no longer to hide, but to reign i 
in former times. Simon was glad to hav 
her at hand ; for, his rage expended, he wa 
feverish with new plans. He would be kin 
in his own kingdom ; and Tibbie should, fo 
the moment, be his minister. Tibbie shoul 
go in search of the bailifiT, so that notices ( 
ejectment might be served without dela) 
and if the people refused to move, why the 
Simon, having cast off Paul, would proi 
that he could yet do business without hel 
from his unworthy kinsman. He woul 
hire some stout assistants, who must at lea 
do their duty by him for a day ; but longi 
than one day he would trust no man agai 

Tibbie set off on her errand on a men 
summer morning, and she went greatly 01 
of her way to carry her news across tl 
mountains. Con followed afler her heel 
but he was busy watching the squirrels : 
the trees, and the leverets on the heat] 
The world was gay for the fool ; and he gre 
merrier and noisier as he got nearer to tl 
clouds : he knew that he was going a visi 
in^to his friends up in the hills. 

The first house they arrived at was hapj 
Bid's. The old woman was preparing it 
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a ramble throusrh the country with her bas- 
ket of wares. The basket sat on the table 
full of little pictures in brass frames, pin- 
boxes, and pin-cushions, dressing-coiubs, 
and rosary-beads, tin brooches, and glass 
ear-ring^, besides many other valuables fit 
to make eyes dance at her coming. By it 
lay her staff. The fire was raked on the 
hearth in preparation for a long absence of 
the householder from her home, — that home 
of which she was so proud, and which had 
Diade her old age so honorable. The place 
iooked as clean as a new pin ; and she had 
Rot a chair for a visitor, and a little stool. 
lor herself, a very tiny table, and a dresser 
^jth some crockery. Three gaudy pictures, 
^ith brazen frames, were hung round the 
^allg, and gave the place quite a splendid 
■■^^k. The first was the Nativity, the sec- 
^^d the Crucifixion, the third the Resur- 
rection of the Lord; and these made a 
•history, which were as Scripture for Bid, 
J^ '^hom the alphabet was but a string of 
^i^rogl) phics. All these delights she had 
2^»ted and enjoyed ; but Tibbie had come 
*^ tell her that the feast was at an end. 

Rd herself, queen of her castle, came 
*^**\vard to meet the visitors, brimming full 
^^ the good-humor of hospitality. She was 
^i^ssed ready for travel in the usual long 
SPay cloak and bright scarlet kerchief; she 
*^8Ul also a new white cap, whose borders 
looked as fresh round her pleasant face as 
* spring hedge round a garden. By such 
signs of luxury one could see the change in 
her life. Well miorht she smile on visiting 
neighbors, even though Tibbie should come 
among them. She had not much to offer 
to any one, besides a seat on her chair, and 
a sight of her pictures ; but to Bid*s man- 
ner of thinking this was no mean entertain- 
ment. 

Tibbie was presented with the chair and 
Con with the stool, and Bid sat down on 
her fioor, which was well-ni^h as clean as 
a satin couch. 

" There'll be a bit of a note comin' to ye, 
by an by," said Tibbie, " but may be ye 
won't be able to read it." 

"'Deed an' I can't,'' said Bid. «*Ye'll 
tell me what'U be in it ? " 

" That's aisy done," said Tibbie. " Ye'll 
be out o' this, bag an' baggage, before this 
day month." 

Bid, who had been so happy, turned as 
white as her nice clean cap. 

*'■ A nan I *' she said faintly ; but she knew 
the whole story well. 

" Yer bad ways is found out," continued 
Tibbie, speaking loud in the pride of her 
office. *'I wondher yer not ashamed to 
steal yer lan'lord's land. Ye thought to sit 



here free because the old man was dotin* ; 
but he's not dotin' a bit; an' he's doin' his 
work himsel' these days. He'll be up wid 
ye in a fortnit's time, an' I advise ye not 
to sit waitin' for him." 

Poor Bid listened with meekness : she 
was indeed overthrown from her glory; 
her old hands fell lax in her lap, her very 
cap-border hung limp by her cheeks. 

"Because, having lifted me up Thou 
hast cast me down." So said Bid's dim 
eyes, which had no thought of rebellion in 
their sadness. She only found suddenly 
that she could no longer be a queen. It 
was plain that the Lord had not loved her 
in her pride. 

"It's all riqjht, ma'am," she said, pluck- 
ing up her spirits; "on'y there's wan thing 
I would ax ye. Would a small trifle o' rent 
be like to make a differ ? The basket has 
done beautiful wid me; an' by manes o* the 
pinch of hunger I could save up a little 
somethin'." 

" Sorra bit o' differ," said Tibbie. " Si- 
mon wants the Ian'. There's gran' rich 
cattle fellas comin' to the hills ; an' it's not 
the likes o' you that's goin' to Stan' in the 
road o' sheep an' fat bullocks. Tm thinkin' 
Simon's tired o' gettin' his money in ha'- 
pence an' pence. But I'm too long talk in' 
to ye ; I must be off to the widow Kear- 
ney's." 

At the sound of her friend's name the 
expression of Bid's meek face was changed. 
A look of lively terror came into her eyes. 

" The Kearneys 1 " she cried. " Oh, ye 
niver meant the Kearneys 1 Yer niver 
goin' to them on the same arrant ye came 
tome?" 

" May be not," said Tibbie, " but I know 
my own business." 

Con had been hovering about the cabin, 
looking at Bid's pictures, and hanging with 
rapture over the treasures in her basket. 
When Bid cried out " the Kearneys ! " in 
a tone of anguish, he started and gazed at • 
her, and his white face turned red. Then 
he looked at Tibbie ; and his brows began 
to lower, and he went and took his stand 
by the side of Bid. 

" Nan 1 " said the fool. 

But Bid was too much afllicted to give 
any heed to him. Her eyes had now got 
fire in them, and her figure had lost its 
limpness. She got up, and graspei her 
staff, and prepared to follow Tibbie ; 

" He threwn them out wanst," she said, 
" an' will he threwn them out ascain I 
What ha* they done to Simon but pay him 
his heavy dues? The Lord, sure, will be 
even wid him wan day for the like o' 
this!" 
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** Curses does no good," said Tibbie vir- 
tuously. 

** I do not curse," said Bid ; " but oh, 
Mary, my poor frien*, it's the says'll get you 
now ! " 

Con was white again, and he listened 
with all his ears. He knew there was come 
some trouble upon liis friends ; knew that 
Bid was prievin^ for them, and that Tibbie 
had brought the grief. He handed her 
Btaflf to Bid, and pulled her to the door. 
« Nan I " he kept saying, " Nan ! " But 
Bid wept loudly as they went along the 
heath. 

The Kearneys saw them coming, and 
many smiling faces appeared at the door; 
but the smiles soon laded away into looks 
of soiTOw and amazement. Who had seen 
Bid cry since she buried her last child ? 

Mrs. Kearney went out full of sympathy 
to meet her weeping friend. 

" O Mary, my poor woman ! " said Bid, 
** it's the til rouble that's come to yer door ! " 

Tibbie now played her part, and an- 
nounced the miser*s will. 

" It's none o' my fault," she added sulk- 
ily, as she met the frantic eyes of the 
mother of many children. Mrs. Kearney 
threw her apron over her face, and retreated 
into the cabin; but Nan stepped up, and 
spoke to the bearer of evil tidmgs : her blue 
eyes flashed, and she tossed her yellow locks. 

" Don't come here again," she said, " or 
ye'll have cause to rue the dax. What do 
we care for Simon when the Lord has give 
us Paul ? " 

"Piiul, inaghl" sneered Tibbie. "It's 
much he cares for the likes o' you ! He's 
dancin' an' singin' at Camlough ; an' ye'll 
all be out o' uie country afore he comes 
back." 

" We'll not be out o' the country," said 
Nan. " We'll walk, if it was on our knees, 
till we find him, an' tell our story." 

" Ye needn't walk on yer knees, nor on 
yer head neither," said Tibbie; "for he 
wouldn't lift a hand for ye if he was here 
this very day. An' what's more, if he 
would, he has no more power nor you have. 
Simon has cast him off, an' is doin' the 
work hissel'." 

Nan bent her fair head, and a cry went 
out from her lips. If Paul was taken from 
them, then, indeed, their case was desper- 
ate. 

Bid and Mary were together weeping jn 
the cabin, and the gossoons were on their 
knees comforting their mother. Con had 
been an eager listener to all that passed 
between Nan and Tibbie, his shifting gaze 
becoming every moment more pitiful when 
turned on the one, and more lowering when 



directed towards the other. Nan's shar(^ 
cry seemed to madden his simple brain.. 
He turned into the cabin, and seized {u 
creepie stool, heavy enough to break a hu— 
man skull. Tibbie saw him flying out of 
the doorway, with face of fury, and the 
stool swung above his head. She cried, 
out loudly, and fled a few paces, then had. 
just time to stoop before the " creepie " 
whizzed over her shoulders. Death had 
been very near her : she retreated hastily, 
and disappeared behind the rocks; while 
Nan laid hold of Con, and dragged him into 
the cabin. 

After this, Bid and the Kearney family 
held counsel together as to what there was 
to be done in this sad strait: Paul was 
their only hope, and he was gone to Cam- 
lough. The only thing they could think 
of was that Bid should go without delay to 
Miss May at the old abbey. If there was 
any tale or tidings of him she would have 
it, without a doubt. 

Bid took up her staff, and set out with a 
heavy heart. She arrived at the little gate, 
and walked up through the pretty rose- 
garden, and round the back way to the 
kitchen. 

" Yer welcome I " said Nanny, with her 
finffers on her lips ; " but ye'll plase to 
make no noise, for our young misthress is 
sick." 

This was bad news to Bid, but she came 
in as invited. She was far too discreet to 
speak to the servants about Paul, but 
asked to see Miss Martha; and Bridget 
went to tell the old lady, who was sitting 
in May's room. The chamber was very 
silent, the blinds were all drawn down, 
and the figure in the bed lay with its face 
turned to the wall. 

" It's Bid the Thraveller, ma'am," whis- 
pered Bridget; "an' she wanted Misther 
Finiston. An' whin she couldn't see him, 
she's axin now for Miss May." 

" You needn't have come in," said Miss 
Martha ; " Miss May is too ill " — 

" Let her come in, aunty," said May, 
sitting up in her bed. ' 

" My fove, you know you are ill " — 

" I have plenty of time to be ill, aunty : 
I want to see old Bid." 

Miss Martha was obliged to relent, and 
Bid was brought into the bedroom. Miss 
Martha warned her not to stay too long, 
and went away to give some orders to 
Nanny. 

Bid coming in, leaning on her staff, saw 
two hollow eyes bent on her out of a white 
eager face. 

" You are good to come to visit me, Bid. 
Have you got any hews for me V " 
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" 111 news, honey — nothin* but ill news. 
There's cattle comin' till the mountain, an' 
the poor*ll have to go; for Simon's taken 
to mind the Ian' hissel'. But it's cruel o' 
me to be tellin' ye this, and yer cheeks the 
color they are." 

*' Never mind my cheeks. Bid : tell me 
all about it.'* 

Bid told her the whole : how thirty fam- 
ilies, for the first instalment, were to be 
turned out of house and home ; how the 
very huts they had built of the mud, and 
hollowed out of the sandy clifis, were priced 
80 high above their heads that they could 
not hope to pay for them, even if they Y^ere 
able to live like the flowers, — on air and the 
dews from heaven. How some that had 
paid heavily for many a long year were to 
go now at last, no matter what they might 
promise. This one was bound to go, and 
that one was going too. At the Kearneys, 
Bid broke down. There was no hope for 
the Kearneys, and the old woman could 
tell no more. 

" Your own little house, Bid. That will 
be safe enough ? " 

" Oh, throth I " cried Bid, tossing her 
head, '' it's little matter about a bodiy like 
me. I was thrampin' long enough, an' I 
can take to the thramp again ; but I 
thouorht if Mr. Paul was to the lore, siuh 
business couldn't go on." 

" I think he would try to prevent it, but 
yon know he is not here. Mr. Paul is 
gone to Camlough, and we do not see him 
now." 

Bid looked at the strained fevered eyes, 
and at the little wasted hands, that were 
locked so tight together; and she knew 
how thinors were going here, and that there 
was no hope at all. 

" You see," she said evasively, " it's 
goin' this ways wid Simon, that he's comin' 
near his death. The misers o' Tobereevil 
does always get a bit harder an' crueler 
afore their end. It's the way the curse 
works in them, an' the Lord on'y knows 
why it should be. Who it is that'll come 
after him there's no one now can tell, since 
he has cut off Misther Paul." 
*» Cut him off, did you say. Bid ? " 
" That's what I said, an' sure it's little 
ye need vex. On'y the poor need fret, 
that doesn't know who'll come over them." 
" Are you sure that it is true ? '^Fhen I 
thank Heaven! Do you think. Bid, that 
when the property is gone to another, and 
be ceases to be the heir, do you think then 
that the curse will let him go ? " 

^Vm thinkin' that it will, honey; I'm 
thinkin' that it will. An' sure it's betther 
to be a poor body wid the blessin' o* the 



Lord, nor be rich an' have the divil playin' 
thricks on ye all yer life." 

" Listen to me. Bid. Can I put a great, 
great trust in you V " 

" God sees if ye do ye'll not put it to 
the bad." 

" I want you to go to Camlough." 

" I'll go, avourneen." 

" I want YOU to go to Camlough, and to see 
Mr. Paul Finiston. You will notice what 
he is doing, how he looks, and how he 
speaks. You see. Bid, it is not natural, 
this that has happened to him ; he is not 
the man to go away, and forget his friends. 
I don't understand the curse, nor how it 
works ; but it seems to me that it puts his 
mind astray, so that his enemies have got 
power over him. He believed this himself, 
and I promised that I would save him ; 
but now he is far away, and I am too weak 
to move. There is only one who can help 
me, and that is you." 

" Tell me what to do," said Bid, drawing 
her cloak about her, and grasping her sta£ 

** Nothing," said May, " except to go to 
Camlough upon some errand ol your own. 
Observe all you can, and come back to me 
with news." 

Then Miss Martha returned to ihh room 
and the old woman went away. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

PAUL AT CAMLOUGH. 

Summer w^ very lovely at Camlough ; 
bowery foliage clothed the mountain-sides 
with softness, and in the hollow the swards 
were brilliant with flowers; the castle 
gleamed out of a mantle of flowering bloom, 
and terraces girdled it with garlands as of 
fire caught from the sun. The gardens 
were hived with sweets, the trees heavy 
with perfumes that crept up into their 
boughs. The birds sang in chorus, the 
sea made a delicate music, and the peaks of 
the upper mountains crowned the valley 
with a sapphire crown. 

Sir John had ceased to be uneasy about 
his unruly daughter. His head was full 
of things more important. He knew she 
was safe, and that the best way to manage 
her was to let her have her own way. But 
the mother could not so easily content her- 
self; had ^rown more wretched everyday 
that her cnild staid away from her, could 
no sleep at night nor rest by day. Her daugh- 
ter's indifference was eating away her life. 
There was no peace about Lady Archbold ; 
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her dark hollow eyes still glowed with rest- 1 
less pasition ; her haughtiness had broken 
up into (]tierul<)U8ness. She was too feverinh 
for occupation, and always at o<lds with 
Time for not quickening his lagging steps. 
She did not care for reading, for there was 
no story so interesting or so pitiful to her 
as her own. She looked into her past lite 
by that envious and fitful light which such 
minds will fling backward upon joys from 
which they scorned to draw much sweetness 
while they lived. Why had the world 
failed her, having so many years been her 
slave ? Why had pride ceased to charm, 
and the only love she coveted been denied 
her V Why had poverty threatened to pinch 
her with unknown wants, while bitterness 
and reproach must be her only solace in 
the trial ? These were the hard problems 
which Lady Archbold had got to solve. 

She walked with weakly steps about her 
room, but nobody had any idea that her 
life was nearly spent. Partly deceived 
by pride that would not complain, partly 
by rouge and pearl-powder. Sir John had 
no suspicion oi the intensity of her suffer- 
ing, or of the havoc it had made. On every 
one of these summer days her maid dressed 
her witli infinite pains, arranging laces and 
satins, flowers and jewellery, as carefully as 
if her mistress had been a vounj' belle going 
to court for the first time. On her face 
there were the red and white that simulat- 
ed health ; and her hair was not suffered to 
lose the rare blue-black for which the 
tresses of Lady Archbold had been famed. 
She thou«rht, that, when her child returned, 
she should not see the changes which 
grief and disease had wrought upon her 
mother. Every day the poor lady sat in a 
chair filled with cushions, which was placed 
on the sward at a sunny side of the terrace, 
a lap-dog on her knees which she did not 
caress, by her side books which she never 
opened, fancy-work untouched, and a heap 
of fresh roses which she crushed to an early 
death in her hot fingers. Here she sat, 
watching for one who would not come, and 
here she still sat, when Katherine at 
length appeared riding out at the distance 
with Paul by her side. The mother could 
not bear the sight which she had so passion- 
ately longed to see. She fainted in her 
chair, and had to be carried to her room. 

Sir John was right glad to welcome Paul. 
In his economic fit he had lately denied 
himself the pleasures of hospitality, being 
a man who could not choose to invite his 
friends to bear him company, unless he 
surprised them with the most costly enter- 
tainments ; but he was now thoroughly 
tired of loneliness at Camlough, and pleased 



to see a man coming to share it. He had 
heard something of Paul, and felt an inter- 
est in him ; thought him a fine young fellow^ 
who would be a pleasant kind of neighbor^ 
and likely to work some changes which wera 
needed in the country. 

For the first few hours after his arrival^ 
Paul was in high spirits, and won goldea 
opinions from Sir John. He was pleaseJ 
with all he saw, pleased to get rid of Kath- 
erine, and to know that to-morrow he 
should return without her to Monasteries 
Above all else he was glad to find himself 
happy. Miss Archbold played hostess, as 
her mother was not well enough to appear. 
Her father praised her looks, declaring that 
the air of Monaster lea had done her good ; 
did not reproach her, or remark in any way 
upon the manner in which she had chosen 
to leave her home. The only thin^tbat 
clouded Sir John's enjoyment was Paul's 
determination to return the next day 
whence he had come. No persuasion would 
induce him to think of remaining longer 
than this one night. The master of Cam- 
lough was vexed at his obstinacy; but 
Katherine said carelessly to her father aa 
she left the dinner-table : " Oh, do not 
trouble about it ; believe me he will stay 1 " 

After dinner, Katherine, her father, and 
Paul set out for a ride about the estate in 
the long soft light of the early summer 
evening, so that Paul might make the most 
of the few hours at Camlough. The excur- 
sion was a pleasant one, till, on their return- 
ing homeward in the dusk, a wild-looking 
man fiung himself suddenly before Paul's 
horse, throwing up his arms, and uttering 
curses upon the whole race of the Finistons. 
Paul, always sensitive to the feeling of the 
poor towards himself, started with a great 
shock, and urged on his horse past this evil- 
wisher, who seemed to have started out of 
the furze-bushes to banish his contentment. 
Sir John lingered behind, and, after some 
parleying with the wayfarer, rode after his 
visitor, and rejoined him with a grave 
countenance. 

" I am sorry to hear this," he said. " I 
have learned from the man that Simon Fin- 
iston is evicting the people." 

" Is evicting ? " asked Paul in amaze- 
ment. 

" Yes. This very day : the man says so. 
His own wife and children are among a 
hundred who have been turned out, without 
notice, upon the hills He was working 
elsewhere, and has been running all day on 
his way to Tobereevil. This is bad indeed. 
I had hoped you might have had infiuence 
to f)revent such iniquities." 
1 Now, this was many weeks before the 
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real evictions took place atTobereevil ; but 
here was one of the many occasions on 
which rumor declares that a thing has act- 
ually occurred long before it is possible that 
it can have happened. A whisper of Si- 
mon's intention had blown over the moun- 
tains, and taken the shape of the tragic 
story which Sir John now told to Paul. 

A dark flush overspread the young man's 
face, and his head sunk on his breast . He 
seemed stunned by this news, the truth of 
which he never thought of doubting, and 
did not speak again until they arrived at 
the castle door. By that time the stunned 
feeling had left him, and his mind was in a 
flame. This iniquity had been done under 
his very eyes, and he had not seen it. He 
had been warned, and had not striven 
against the danger, His weakness in tem- 
porizing with the miser at that last interview 
now appeared to him as a crime of the 
darkest hue. His cowardice had wrought 
the evil, and the sin was on his head. 

Not ail Sir John's polite efforts, not all 
Eatherine's fascinating attentions, could 
restore to Paul the good spirits which he had 
enjoyed an hour ago. He said good-night 
to his entertainers while it was yet curly, 
and retired to the chamber which was pre- 
pared for him. When there, however, he 
did not go to rest, bui walked feverishly 
about the room, thinking on his own weak- 
ness, and on the sad case of the poor, and 
loading himself with the bitterest reproaches. 
When at last he flung himself on his bed. 
he was ill in mind and body ; and, when 
mornins: came, the c^uest was found unable 
to leave his room. 

Thus began a fever which wasted Paul's 
strength for two or three weeks. Katbe- 
rine was in great dismay, so much so that 
her father was surprised in a great degree, 
never having seen her show feeling for any 
one before. His concern as to the sick 
man was increased by this anxiety of his 
daughter. lie agreed to all her arrange- 
ments, sent for the country doctor who at- 
tended to his own gout, and who lived on 
the western side of the Golden Mountain, 
inviting this gentleman to spend a fortnight 
at the castle. To the servants and out-door 
retainers it was merely said that the guest 
had got a cohl. This was Katherine's wi^i : 
80 Sir John made a point of it, though 
he could not understand it ; and every care 
was taken to prevent a rumor of serious ill- 
ness get tinix abroad. Katherine's old nurse 
sat by Paul's bedside night and day ; and 
Eatherine herself often stole in, and sat mo- 
tionless behind the curtains, with looks so 
pale and distracted that no one could have 
any doubt but that the patient's life was at 



least as dear to her as her own. And it 
was understood that Miss Archbold was 
engaged to Mr. Finiston. 

At last, after much suffering, Paul was 
able to rise from his bed. He was weak in 
body and mind, but this was to be expected 
for a time. Sir John gave him his arm as 
he walked up and down the lawn, and 
Katherine waited on him with dainties; 
but as the invigorating days of early sum- 
mer passed over his head, and the body 
became strengthened, it was found very 
strangely that his mind did not regain its 
natural balance. His memory was a blank, 
his thoughts could not fix themselves on 
any thing for more than an instant. It was 
some time before Sir John could persuade 
himself that this failure of mental powers 
was so complete and unvarying as it proved 
itself to be. There were moments when 
Paul seemed dimly conscious of an extraor- 
dinary change within himself, and struggled 
to shake off the cloud which had settled on 
his brain, to remember whence he had 
come, and how he had brought himself to 
Camlough ; but, as days went by, even this 
slight effort became too much for him. The 
past dropped away from him, and left him 
in peace. He was placid and calm, some- 
times silent for long hours ; sometimes talk- 
ing with curious simplicity of the things 
around him. He shrank from society, 
spending his time roving aimlessly through 
the hills and little glens, or losing himself 
among the high green walls of the beech 
alleys. Lady Archbold, who had recovered 
from the attack of illness which joy had 
brought upon her, pronounced Paul a sim- 
pleton, and wondered why Katherine had 
brought him to the place ; but Sir John re- 
buked her for so rash a judgment. 

" You do not understand, my dear : he 
came here as intelligent a young man as 
could be found. This is only the effect of 
illness, and will pass away ; for Kathe- 
rine's sake we must be patient with 
him." 

Lady Archbold refused to believe in the 
engagement. She did not wonder that 
Katherine should have bewitched him away 
from May, but she looked on Paul as a beg- 
gar as well as a simpleton. Sir John con- 
sidered that it was time to change her 
mind, and took her to walk with him down 
the terraces in the glow of the setting sun, 
while two peacocks strutted behind them 
with their magnificent tails spread. 

'• Do you not notice how Katherine is al- 
tered ? " said Sir John. " Her heart is en- 
gaged at last, and for that we must be 
thankful. A worthy affection will make 
her all that we can desire." 
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** I had no idea that you were so exceed- 
ingly unworldly," answered his wife. 

" I do not pretend to be altogether un- 
worldly : I could not afford it now ; but 
this thing is fortunate from a worldly point 
of view." 

" Fortunate 1 " 

" My love, do not publish our conversa- 
tion. I know a good deal of the history of 
Tobereevil. Its owners have been hoard- 
ing treasure for over three hundred years. 
They have spent literally nothing. Paul 
Finiston is the heir — in a short time will 
be master ; and he seems quite untainted 
by the besetting sin of his family. I pre- 
dict a noble career for him, and I cannot 
but think it happy that my fortunes should 
be linked with his. I have not gone to 
seek him, nor forced my daughter's fancy. 
She has had her own way, as I have always 
allowed her to have it. W the result is sat- 
isfactory, you are not to call me worldly." 

Afler this Lady Archbold no longer called 
Paul a simpleton, but became anxious to 
seo hid virtues, and to behold his mind re- 
stored to health ; the weliare of Katherine 
being, as usual, her only care. Neverthe- 
less Paul did not grow wiser nor less fan- 
tastic in his ways. He would pass hour 
ailer hour picking pebbles from the rocks, 
and (lina^intr them into the sea. He would 
sit high up in the hills, and hold converse 
with the sheep. The herds were half afraid 
of him, though they liked him ; for, besides 
his singing to the sheep, they heard him 
declaiminij to the mountains, with head 
thrown back, and arms folded on his 
breast, addressing the unconscious cliffs in 
lofty languaire. Whilst he rambled about 
in this way, Katherine was often see a hover- 
ing at a little distance. She Ibllowed him 
about like a nurse trying to guard a refrac- 
tory child of whom she has some dread. 
She scarcely ever lost sight of, but seldom 
ventured to approach him. Her face had 
grown very white, and lost a great deal of 
its beauty, and her eyes had got a strangely 
timorous look. The people talked quite 
openly about Miss Archbold's engagement 
to a Ibol. She had been over hard to 
please, and now her heart was set on an 
idiot. It was wonderful to see her so meek, 
so absorbed in her care of one person, be- 
ing never angry now, except when she 
heard whispers about her fool ; then she 
would fly into such a fury that every one 
fled from before her face. 

When many weeks had gone past, the 
parents of Katherine consulted as to what 
steps ought to be taken in Paul's case. 
The doctor prescribed amusement and ex- 
citement ; so the heads of the people at 



Camlough began to devise plans for the di- 
version of this demented young man. 

Things were just in this state when Bid 
arrived at Camlough, with her basket on 
her arm. She hoped to tempt the maids 
to buy of her wares ; at all events her mer- 
chandise was to be the excuse for her ap- 
pearance; and, coming over the lower hills 
that sloped towards the castle, it chanced 
that she met Paul face to face. She courte- 
sied to him and nodded at him ; but he never 
gave her a glance. The change in his looks 
struck fear to the heart of his simple friend. 

** Misther Paul I " cried Bid, following 
him, " don't you remember nie ? " 

He stopped and gazed at her, and shook 
his head. 

*' I never saw you before," he said, and 
walked on with his head drooped on his 
breast. 

" O Heavens ! what is this I " cried Bid, 

*' Misther Paul I " she said, following him 
again, " I seen Miss May yesterday. You 
never forgot yer own Miss May ? " 

Paul turned, and stared at her again with 
the same blank look in bis eyes. 

" I don't know what you mean," he said. 

" O mother o' God I have you forgot 
her ! " cried Bid : but Paul noticed her no 
more, only walked on and left her ; and the 
old woman sat down on the heather, and 
wept till her eyes were sore. 

A milkmaid was coming over the hills 
with her milk-pail on her head. She 
stopped, and looked at Bid, and asked her 
why she was crying. Poor Bid was too 
sorrowful to think of any thing but the truth. 

*' I met Misther Paul," she said, " an' not 
a bit he knewn me." 

" Wirra whist, ould woman,, don't you 
know that the man is mad ? " 

Now, indeed, it was Bid's turn to ques- 
tion ; but for May's sake she remembered 
that she must be wise. She accepted the 
milkmaid's invitation to the castle, and sold 
a pair of blue glass earrings on the spot 
She was brought into the kitchen, and af- 
terwards had an invitation to the house- 
keeper's private room, where she disposed 
of all her jewellery, and was hospitably 
entertained. When she started to return 
homewards she had learned all that could 
be learned as to Paul's unhappy state. 

As she came homeward over the moun- 
tains, her head was dizzy with grief. Paul 
Finiston mad I How could she carry such 
news to May. The hope of the country was 
gone on the wind ; but, for the moment, she 
thought May's the hardest share of the 
trouble. 

" She'll break her bit o' a heart," said 
Bid. " She'll turn to the wall, an' die." 
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When the old woman came to tbe end of 
her weary journey, and walked up the gar- 
den-path, she saw the blinds were still down 
in the cottage at Monasterlea, and she 
• knew that May was no better than when 
she had left her. So Bid crept round to 
the back door as before, and stepped noise- 
lessly into the kitchen. This time Bridget 
had no need to put her finger on her lip, 
for Bid's spirits were so crushed that she 
was as quiet as a ghost. Miss Martha came 
to her presently, and sent her into May's 
chamber. 

Poor Bid had little art to break her ter- 
rible news. She told it out bluntly, in a 
burst of sympathetic sorrow. 

" Oh, my dear 1 '* she said, " there's little 
use in goin' to look for Paul. He's strayin' 
about yon hills like a lamb that's lost its 
mother. He doesn't know you nor me, nor 
e'er a wan belongin' till him. They say 
he's promised in marriage to yon bould, 
cruel hussy, that took him away wid her out 
o' here ; an' she walking about afther him 
liice a cat afther a mouse. But a wo- 
lffian might as well marry hersel' till our 
poor Con at home. God sees it's the black 
word to come out o* my mouth to yer ear, 
but our cliver gintleman has no more sinse 
kft nor a fool.* * 

May sat up in her bed devouring every 
word that fell from Bid. The old woman 
glanced at her as if she feared the news 
would kill her on the spot. 

" I knew it," said May quietly. " I knew 
it was not his own will that did it. Now, 
Bid, I'll get well. Open that window 
wide, and bring me something to eat." 
Bid stared at her vacantly. 
*' O Bid dear, don't loiter. Hurr}', and 
do what I tell you, for I have no time to 
lose." 

Bid did as she was told, putting her won- 
der aside to wait for another time. She 
opened the window wide, and the river and 
the flowers looked in at May. She trotted 
away to the kitchen, and ciune back with a 
basin of soup. Greatly amazed was Miss 
Martha to find May sitting up in her bed, 
and Bid holding a basin of soup to her 
mouth. 

Miss Martha was very busy at this time. 
It was the hay-making season, and she had 
got to look after her laborers. So Bid 
staid with May; she sat by her bedside 
during the long summer day, telling her 
stories of the pleasant summer world out 
of doors. She talked, just as if sb(^had got 
a sick child to nurse, of how the river was 
lauojhinjj on the stones because the sun was 
trying to dry it up ; but the source in the 
mountains was too plentiful for that. How 
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the cock was scolding his wives because 
the chickens were long about walking, 
and the young ducks were gone off in 
search of water to have a swim. Nothing 
sad did Bid tell to May ; but every tale had 
life in it, and a sparkle of fun and joy. 

The next evening Miss Man ha found 
May up and dressed, and sitting at the open 
window. 

** You see, I have got well, aunty," said 
the girl. " We have a great deal to do, 
and I can't afford to be sick." 

" Thank God you are better, my darling ; 
but what have we got to do V " 

"In the first place, there are all these 
people who are to be driven out of their 
homes. We must try and do something 
for them. There will be sick people 
amongst them." 

Miss Martha looked grave. " I ara 
ready to do what I can," she said. " I can- 
not do very much." 

"Bid has gone to the mountain," said 
May, " to see how things are going. She 
will be back here in the morning with the 
news. And, aunty, there is another thing — 
you and I have got to save Paul Finiston." 

" Now, my love, forgive me ; but I will 
not hear a word about that graceless young 
man. A person who behaves as he has 
done is never worth a thought. When vour 
health is a little stronger, my darling, you 
will regain a proper spirit. Till then have 
patience, and do not mention the man's 
name." 

May's face had become as white as the 
mountain snow. She caught the arms of 
her chair, and held them tightly. Some 
minutes passed before she spoke again. 

"Aunt Martha," she then said, "you 
have not understood me. I will explain 
myself better, and vou will not refuse to lis- 
ten to me. Paul Finiston has lost his mind, 
and he is in the power of an enemy. I feel 
that he will never recover, never be the 
man God intended him to be, while he is 
here in this country, under the shadow ofthe 
curse which he has so feared. If he were 
away in some bright, new country the 
trouble would leave him ; and he might 
there live his life as he ought to live it. 
Don't believe 1 wish for him here that I may 
hear his voice and see his face, for I am a 
truer woman than you think me. AVhat I 
ask is this — do you take Paul to France, 
or to Italy if you like better, and place him 
with good people, and leave him there to 
God. 1 will manage here during your ab- 
sence, and will be happy, feeling we have 
tried to save him. Now you know what I 
mean, aunty. Will you do this thing for 
the sake of your little May ? " 
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Miss Martha jerked a tear or two out of 
ber eye. She was impatient with herself 
for not feeling sterner. 

" That is all very fine," she said ; " but 
how am I to take possession of an able- 
bodied young man ? Am I to ride to Cam- 
loujrb, and carry him off in my pocket ? " 

May had no longer any smiles for her 
aunt's fidgety little speecbes. Her eyes 
gazed strangely out of the window, with 
that fixed bleak look which they had taken 
wlien Paul was expected and did not come 
— like eyes that had given up seeking for 
the thing that could give them joy. 

" J do not know how that will be," she 
said ; " I do not know yet." 

She closed her eyes, and Miss Martha 
thought she slept ; but she was pondering 
all the time over that difficult problem — 
how could Paul be carried out of the coun- 
try and saved ? She had no doubt at all 
that his present state was directly owing 
to the influence of the curse. Anxietv 
must have caused that sudden and myste- 
rious illness which had lefl his mind a 
wreck. She thought of him happy and 
light-hearted as she had first seen him. 
liad he staid in that foreign country to 
which an honest .impulse had driven him, 
he would not now stand blighted in his 
prime. It was she who had brought him 
into danger, she who had kept him under 
the cloud ; and now she must send him 
away from her, so that his troubles might 
come to an end. It was only a poor com- 
fort for her to know that he had already 
forgotten her, so that it would cost him no 
pang if he were never to see her again. 
Of her own future she did not dare to 
think. 

JMiss Martha's thoughts on the subject 
were very different. The old lady did not 
quite believe in the story of Paul's loss of 
memory, and suspected that Katherine had 
bewitched him, and that he had chosen to 
stay at Camlough. She hiid not, however, 
the heart to thrust such opinion upon May. 
If the child believed him mad, why let her 
believe so. 

Meanwhile, Bid had arrived at home on 
the eve of a day of aflliction. People were 
passing from one cabin to another, saying 
sad farewells, and mourning together over 
the woe that was come among them. 
The Kearneys were carrying their small 
possessions into a cave under a cliff, where 
they intended to live till they could sell 
their pig and their little bits of furniture. 
With the few pounds that such sale would 
bring they must start by and by, a sad and 
timid band of wanderers, to seek their for- 
tunes or misfortunes in some unknown and 



dreaded town. Some others were doing 
likewise, thanking God as they worked, 
that thint^s were not worse with them. 

" Sure it's the summer sky we have over 
our heads," said one. " If a body must 
sleep on the grass, it's good to have it 
dhry." 

** You say well," said another : " we're 
betther off nor the old people — heavens be 
their bed 1 What debate could me an' the 
baby make if the snow was blindin' our 
eyes, and freezin' our hearts." 

** The Lord wouldn't let that happen 
twicet," said a third. 

But there were others who could not 
make an effort to be cheerful : the people 
who had their sick and their dying to pro- 
vide for. What could Tim's old father 
and little Bride's crippled grandmother do 
but die on the pide of the hill ? There 
was patient Norah in the last stage of con- 
sumption, and there was a mother of many 
children who had been bedridden for years. 
The children clung to their mother, who 
could not move, and moaned over the Lo^ 
ror which the morrow was to bring to them ; 
and the woman with the sick daughter sat 
with her arms round her dying child, and 
prayed with frantic earnestness that God 
would take her home before the cruel 
hour should come. Sympathizing sufferers 
passed in and out of the cabins, and wept 
a little with one, and wept a little with an- 
other ; while each would rebuke her neigb* 
bor for the despair which she felt herself. 

Bundles were packed, and Sunday clothes 
put on. In most cases where there was a 
strong healthy father or b. other, he had 
gone away already to look for work in the 
nearest town, or in some other part of the 
country. Those who were to begin their 
journey to-morrow were all the weak, if 
not the helpless. People were dressed al- 
ready for their travel ; for there was no 
thought of sleeping on that last ever-to-be- 
remembered night before they left the 
homes that had sheltered them, never to 
see them more. They kept walking about 
visiting each other, all the short summer 
night ; sitting round the fires for the lew 
dark chill hours talking over their past, or 
trying to predict the future. Con sat by 
the fire in the Kearneys' cabin, his face 
dark with gloom, his hands clasping his 
knees under his chin, his eyes roving from 
the red hearth to Nan, and from Nan back 
to the hearth. The girl was busy mean- 
while, making jackets for the little brothers, 
and cloaks for the small half-naked sisters, 
out of every rag of stuff she could find, in- 
cluding the bed-clothes. The little ones 
sat round her, awed into unusual hush, and 
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-■ watching every stitch with the eyes of 

m ii%htened rabbits. 

■ " God help ye 1 " said a visiting neighbor, 

I " but yeVe the long wake family 1 " 

I -Nan threw her head back, and stifled a 

^ groan. 

"Misther Paul, Misther Paul 1 " she 
said, " thin why did you desave us ? *' 

" Arrah whist 1 " said the neighbor : 
** could he carcumvint the devil ? *' 

"Mick! the daylight's comin'. AVill 
Jou run an' thry if you see a si<Tht o' 
Bid?" • ^ 

The neighbor went out sighincj. 
" AVell, well, well I but the obstinate hope 
is in that girl 1 " 

** She ought to ha' come back," said Nan ; 
** she ou^ht to ha' come back." 

Here Bid and the house-mother entered 
the cabin together. The old woman had 
been detained, condoling and helping in 
many houses on her way. 

" Well I " cried Nan, springing to her 
feet, and dropping her work. | 

" llie curse is down on Paul," said Bid j 
solemnly : " ye have ne'er a wan to look to 
but the Lord ! " 

Nan crouched on the floor, and buried 
her face in her gown. 

"Get up, girl, get up! There's worse 
off nor you. Ye've all got yer feet undher 
ye, an' young blood in yer veins." 

" Younor enouorh ! " wailed Nan, as a tod- 
alms: child tumbled into her lap. 

"Ye'll make yer mother break down," 
said Bid. "I looked for betther thinors 
from ye. Ye haven't the sick an' dyin' to 
take on yer shoulders. Get up now, an' be 
a woman. Nan Kearney ; an' I'll show ye 
Katy Daly, that can't stir, an' her 
Kvea little girsheens all cryin' round her 
bed." 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MAY IS BIDDEN TO AN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 

When morning dawned. Bid went into 
W own little house, and stripped the walls 
0^ the pictures which had lent them such 
splendor, carrying with these her chair, 
^ble, stool, and basket all to the cave 
wliich held the possessions of her cher- 
ished friends. " Sell them wid the rest," 
8he said ; " for Bid will be Bid the Thrav- 
elier to the end o' her days.'f It was not 
without a sigh that the old creature thus 
ut out of mind her last earthly dream; 
ut so many earthly dreams had faded 
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from her, that one more seemed easy to 
forget. Having emptied the cabin, she 
left the door standing open, so that Simon, 
or the winds, or the foxes might take pos- 
session when they pleased. 

Early in the day, Simon arrived with 
some stout ruffians ready for any mischief. 
It was a very great labor for the old man 
to climb the hills; but his duty was before i 
him, and he accomplished it. He did not 
find much trouble in doinjj the work alter 
all ; and he perceived, with bitter regret, 
that he could have easily done it alone, 
without the expense of assistants. The 
people walked out quietly with their bun- 
dles in their hands, having already suffered 
the worst of the evil that had been thrust 
upon them. They luid wept out the 
blaze of their hearthstones ; they had 
broken their household cods with their 
own hands; there was only now to pass, 
for the last time, across the familiar thresh- 
old. In one house, indeed, there was found 
a little difficulty; for Simon, on pushing 
into it, came face to face with a corpse, 
the body of the poor consumptive girl who 
had died of fear in her mother's arms. 
Simon retreated in horror before the sight 
of death ; and this house was left in peace. 

The woman who could not move was 
lifted, bed and all, and placed on the hill. 
Later, friends came, took her on their 
shoulders, and carried her down the mounv-. 
tain to Miss Martha's barn, where a suu^\ 
little chamber had been cleared for her in 
the straw. Her eldest daughter staid by 
to take care of her ; and the other children 
were settled among the farmers in the 
neighborhood ,by May, who was now mov- 
ing about. So this family was disposed of 
till the father, who was in England, could 
contrive to find money enough to brin'*' 
them across the sea. 

Miss Martha gave a lodging to many 
other tired souls that night. In the dusk 
of the summer evening the partinirs took 
place. There was wild wringing of hands, 
and weeping and embracing ; for friends 
gathered from many parts to say good-by 
to the wanderers. The band of sad trav- 
ellers passed away down the road, and dis- 
appeared like the shadows in a dream. 
They sang a wild " keen " in chorus as they 
went ; and the shrill note of sorrow hung 
long, and vibrated in the still air. Faintly 
and more faintly it echoed in the night, 
the mountains replyini' to it as long as they 
could hear ; then silence and darkness 
settled down upon the moors, and Simon's 
work was done. The shepherds and the 
cattle might come to the mountains when 
they pleased. 
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News had come over the bills of great 
doinj^R at Camlouirh. It was quite a year 
pince there ha<l been anv tbin^; like an 
entertainment <;iven at that platre ; but the 
"whis|MT8 of delit and difficulty which had 
iH'L'n niultiplyinj; like cobwe'os over Sir 
John's fair fame for hospitality were now 
to be blown away iiiK>n the breath of much 
dissipation ; and Camloir^h was to witness 
Fcent's sucrh as the hills had never dreamod 
of (lUcsts were comin'^ from England, 
the castle was fillin-^ rapidly; and a series 
of entertainments had been devised. In 
tins w;iv were the AnhlwMs carrvin'jc out 
the (l(K.-tor's f)rescription. Tliey were pro- 
vitiin'4 amusement for the heir of Tobe- 
reevil ; and they were bent upon doing it 
well. 

The first piece of jrayety was to be a 
fancv ball, antl tjuests were invited to it for 
a hundred miles round. It was a rare 
itlea of Katheriiie*s to send May an invita- 
tion. Miss M.irtha was not invite;!, nor 
was May a.ske«| to stay Ioniser than just 
while the ball lasted. No (tarria^e, no 
escort, no chaperone, no dress ! Kaiherine 
Fmi'.ed as she sealed the missive which was 
nie:mt to make M.iy weep. 

It was a sultrv eveninjx towards the end 
of July : the sun had ;jjone down ; but the 
crests of the mountains were stid at a re<l 
heat. Crimson and yellow were throbbiu'Z 
in the air, an<l the woods looked hot and 
dustv; for the dew had not as yet betrnn to 
fall. Tiie jrarden paths W(»re b.iked, the 
roses huu'j: their heads, and M.iy knelt on 
tin; irround, tyin*^ u[) the rose-trees, an 1 
gathei-in;^ their fallen leaves. The sky 
made a wall of flame at the back of the 
Golden Mountain ; and Mav*s thouihts 
were bevond the mountain, and seemed to 
scorch themselves in the fl.imc. A servant 
in livery rode up to the sate, and Briil.;et 
came down to the garden with a note for 
lier youn:j: mistress. 

M.iy read the note ; and, as she did so, the 
blood ru.-«hed to her cheeks and forehead, 
till her eyes achetl wiih the heat, and re- 
fus»'<l to read any more. 'Hieu the flush 
ebbed away, and .'^he walked into the hou.se 
as white as a <»;host. 

" Aunty," she said, " look at this. I am 
jroin'4 out for a walk ; " and before Miss 
^lartlia's spectacles were fairly set on her 
nose. May was several perches across the 
heather. 

Lini;s of shadow were tracking out the 
hollows of the moor, and there were brazen 
lines besiile them. May seemed walking 
all the wav throuLih wreaths of fire ; but she- 
noticed noihinLC of that, havinir fire within 
her heart. Castles were burned to cinders 



in the sky, crags quivered in flames, and 
were left charred and spectral. The fires 
were vanquished at last r twilight came, and 
a veil crept over the brazen brow of the 
woo<ls. Fevered nature drank the dew, I 
and slept. It was quite dark when May i 
c«ame in from her walk. Tlie fires then 
were also quenched in her heart; but a 
daring thought had been moulded into 
purpo.se while they burned. 

Ill the morninor she had written a note 
and burned another before her aunt at- 
peared. 

'* I thank you, Katherine Archbold, for 
giving me an idea," she said solemnly, as 
she tore the pretty letter, and burned it in 
little fdeces. 

*' A wilful piece of impertinence," said 
Miss Martha, entt»ring the room as May 
held the last fragment to her taper. "So 
plain that they did not want you when they 
never mentioned me. They might safely 
have paid the compliment, not fearing we 
should 1^0, So plain that they did not want 
you." 

** Very plain, indeed, aunty. I shall 
take them by surprise." 

*' My dear," said ]Mi8s Martha faintly, 
" what <lid you intend to say V " 

*' That I have ac'cepted the invitation," 
sai«l May ; " and I mean to go." 

Miss Martha dro|)ped her hand, which 
had been raised to grasp the teapot. She 
looked astonished, shocked; then pained 
and angry. For some moments she was 
siKiechless. 

•* My love," she- said at last, " you are 
surely not yourself You do not know what 
you are saying. You " — 

" Do not say a word till you hear my 
plan," said May quickly. " If I fail, you 
m \y talk to me in any way you please, or 
you may scoUl me if I succeed ; but yoi 
mu-t not hold me back, for, aunty, this is 
the enterprise of my life." 

*-Tell me what you mean," said Mi^ 
Martha, with the air of a person whose mind 
is made up to the worst. Then May un- 
folded her plan ; and her aunt, with many 
mis^ivinjj.s, was obliged to allow her to put 
it in practice. 

May having got her will, began to follow 
it in curious f ishion. She had first to con- 
sider about a costume in which she could 
appear at a fancy ball, and went about her 
duties with her mind set on queens and 
heroines, and especially on their wardrobes. 
She visited all Miss M.irtha's ancient 
stores, lumr)er-rooms, and closets, deep 
drawers, and seldom-opened chests, looking 
for possible treasures of color and materiul, 
and hoping for an inspiration as she went 
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along. There was little to be found that 
could suit her purpose till Miss Martha at 
last produced, a little reluctantly, souie 
yards of carefully-saved light-blue tabinet 
ifhich had been part of her own mother's 
"wedding finery ; and upon this May seized 
at once with greedy hands. 

"Give it to me," she said earnestly: 
** indeed, it could not be used for a more 
sacred purpose." 

This fragment of the past, some old 
Hack velvet, and some clear-starched mus- 
lin, were the best they could find to suit her 
purpose. A pair of long gold ear-rings, 
"witn a gold cross to match, presented to 
Miss Martha while she lived in Normandy, 
decided May as to the costume which she 
must assume. She must make the best at- 
tempt she could at the dress of a Norman 
peasant. Miss Martha gave help in de- 
signing the apparel ; and by the aid of her 
wnt's memory, and the suggestions of an 
old water-color drawing done in Miss Mar- 
tha's governe^sing days. May cut out the 
garments, and set to work. When Bid ar- 
rived Irom the mountain she was told that 
the young lady wanted her, and was taken 
Qto her chamber, where Miss May was 
'ti tching busily, and wiih plenty to say to 
^id. 

In one of Miss Martha's outhouses there 
tood an odd little vehicle, which had been 
luch used in its time, intended to be drawn 
y a mule, and called a wagon. It was 
overed with close curtains of a dark green 
-uff. and had a seat running round the in- 
irior supplied wiih hard green cushions, 
lie floor was matted, and many people 
ave travelled in a less comfortable equi- 
age. On the niiirht of the fete at Cam- 
>U2h this wagon stood in waiting under 
ae thick-set hedge at the lower end of the 
arden at Monasterlea, having found a 
iding-place, since its driver wished to es- 
ape all observation from the road. There 
^ere many strollers abroad on this particu- 
ir night, who watched for a glimpse of the 
arriages that had been rolling past all the 
vening. It was now getting late, and the 
arriages had ceased appearing. They had 
long way to drive alier they had passed 
y Monasterlea. 

May had been tired that day, and had 
one to bed early. Bridget had brought 
er some tea, and Miss Martha had given 
rders that she was not to be disturbed 
gain that night; so the servants had 
one to bed, and the place was very qiiiet, 
lough about eight o'clock a young Nor- 
lan peasant was standing in May's cham- 
er, trying, with shaking hands, to fix Miss 
lartha's long gold ear-rings into her ears. 
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Her short, blue, quilted petticoat, and bodice 
of black velvet, her shoes, white muslins, 
and ornaments were complete. Her hair 
was rolled away tightly under the tall white 
cap, her cheeks glowing with excitement, 
her eye flashing from place to place to see 
that nothing was forgotten. May had a 
trying time before her ; and she was not 
going to turn coward, but rather to strain 
every nerve for the accomplishment of her 
enterprise. Now she was all ready, missal 
and beads in one hand, and a small black 
mask in the other. Miss Martha wrapped 
her closely in a long black cloak, and lastly 
embraced her ; and the old lady was 
trembling like a thorn-bush on a windy 
day. 

" My darling 1 " she said, " give it up 
even now. If any thing were to happen to 
you ! " 

*' Now, aunty, who are you going to send 
to do me harm ? " 

*' If only the servants were to find it out 
— how humiliating that would be." 

" But you know the servants are not 
going to find it out. If there were any 
chance of this, I'd have done it before 
them all. We don't want it talked about, 
and that is the whole thing." 

" Well, the day is past when I was mis- 
tress : you are your own mistress now. 
Go, in God's name, and may he hold you 
in his keeping I " 

A few minutes afterwards, May was 
seated close by Bid in the little wagon. 
Mrs. Kearney's eldest gossoon had taken 
the management of the mule : he touched 
her with his whip, and May's adventure 
began. 

It was a hot still night, and very dark ; 
but the mule and the gossoon knew the 
road on the Golden Mountain. May kept 
back her curtains, except when the sound 
of coming wheels warned her of other 
travellers on the road. The world seemed 
a mass of ragged and confused shadows, 
with here and there a startled light flash- 
ing out of a hollow. The stars blinked 
drowsily on the edge of the sombre moun- 
tains, as if they could scarcely keep their 
eyes open* in the heat. The air was filled 
with the rich scent of hav, the sweets of 
many flowers, and of the dew-laden thyme 
and heath. The journey seemed to May 
like the whole length of a day and night; 
and yet the mule did its work bravely. 
When the travellers caught sight of Cam- 
lough, it was just one o'clock in the morn- 
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Below them in the hollow lay a fairy 
scene. The illuminated castle stood like 
a castle of light in the slope of the dark 
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vallfv ; and tents lay spread beneatb it, 
which socinetl also made of ll^lit Many- 
coh)n?d fires encircled the inner rows of the 
trees; and the loam-curves of tlie sea just 
jllinted throutrh tiie distance in the (^leam 
of the late-ri>inij moon. The waj^on 
pulled up in the shelter of a little by-road 
v/hich led off Sir John's preat mountain- 
road, just above the j^ates which separated 
that great road from the(h'ive to the castle. 
Tiic mule was tied to a tree whicb hid the 
watjjon, and the jjossoon lav down beside 
it t(j doze in the grass ; for Bid and May 
Icrt him, and disappeared behind the brae. 

They threaded their way very cautiously 
at first tlu'ough bushes and ferns, by little 
tangled paths that wandered down to the 
level lawns and gardens, pausing, at last, 
in one of those long beach-alleys which 
spread their mazes over part of the 
grounds. To-night these alleys were 
lighted with colored lamps; and here and 
there a gnyly-dressed pair enjoyed their 
privacy, sauntering together apart i'rom 
the crowd |i])on the lawns. 

*' Now, God Almighty purtect ye, 
honey I " said IJid, in a frightened whisper, 
as she removed May's dark wrappings, and 
beheld her standinjj trembling in her 
stranire attire, and about to be left alone. 
*' Yc'll know yer way back to the boreen, 
avourneen. I'll wait for ye there, for 'fraid 
we might miss other." 

May nodded, and bent back the branch 
of a tree with both her hands, and the 
next moment she found herself in the 
crowd. 

For the first few moments she felt sick 
with fear ; but she had not come there with- 
out first assuring herself that she had 
courage for the adventure. The privacy 
which was insured to her by the wearing 
of the mask, gave her a certain amount of 
confidence ; and she kept where the crowd 
was thickest, so that she might not be ob- 
served to be alone. A lady or gentleman 
near her might be presumed to be her pro- 
tector by any one who took a thought upon 
the subject ; and she felt that she must be 
safe while she kept her presence of mind. 

Jt was a curious sight even to eyes that 
were ac(.'ustomed to festive scenes. If May 
had ever been " out" in the world, even in 
the mildest sense of the word, had ever 
danced at a ball or mixed in any gay 
crowd, the present experience might not 
have been so wonderful to her ; but, after a 
life spent in solitude, it was not unnatural 
that a scene like the present should take 
away her breath. After a time, she con- 
trolled her wonder-, and drifted along with 
the crowd, becoming a part of the pageant. 



which seemed to grow familiar to her, as 
if in some other liie she had shared in it 
before. She had made acquaintance with 
such a picture between the leaves of some 
old romance; and presently she became 
aware of this truth, which gave a fantastic 
unreality to all that she heard and saw. 
I'his very unreality was an assistance to 
her enterprise, for she could not feel great- 
ly frightened at people who only seemed 
part of a dream. She was half carried 
along by the crowd, her eyes not dazzled 
but charmed by the subdued color and 
glitter of the figures moving along with 
and around her, her ears not troubled by 
noise, but soothed.with happy murmurs, and 
softened music. The large tents on the 
lawn were filled with flowers, and refresh- 
ment tables were spread in them; and peo- 
ple sat among the flowers, or came in and 
out at will. A band was playing some- 
where, and there was dancing on the lawn; 
yet, from the sounds that came from the 
castle, and by the flashing of brilliant fig- 
ures past the open windows, one could see 
that this out-door entertainment was only 
the lesser portion of a curiously splendid 
whole. 

As the crowd shifted about. May at- 
tached herself, first to one group, and then 
to another; and, in this manner, made her 
way half way across the lawn. She 
scanned anxiously every face that was un- 
covered, and every masculine figure that 
came within reach of her eyes, expecting 
a change in Paul, yet not knowing what 
appearance the change might take. She 
found herself watching the movements of 
a quadrille, in which Haroun Alraschid 
was dancing with a gypsy ; it was a gay» 
fivntastic picture, but Paul did not naake 
part of it. She peered into the last tent, 
which she had left uninspected ; but there 
was no Paul anywhere as yet to be seen. 

What if he were too ill to appear, and 
shut in some upper chamber of the castle. 
The thought was not to be entertained, but, 
even in passing through her mind, left a 
trail of horror behind it. She battled off 
the idea, and renewed her energies in the 
search. Might he not have escaped from 
the crowd, and be wandering in some of 
the dim alleys, or even down by the sea? 
She gazed towards these quiet places, but 
dared not venture near them till her search 
in the crowd had been thoroughly made. 

Meanwhile, Paul and Katherine were 
dancing at this moment in the chief dra^" 
ing-room of the castle, Katherine having 
kept her hand on Paul's arm ever since the 
first guests had made their appearance- 
May's acceptance of the invitation bad 
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caused her great amazemcfnt, and no little 
dread. A hundred times she told herself 
that it was utterly impossible the girl from 
Monasterlea could keep her word, yet had 
all the time a latent conviction that May 
meant what she had said, and an unac- 
knowledged faith in her power of doing any 
thing that ehe had deliberately undertaken. 
And then what change might be wrought 
in Paul by a sudden meeting with her V 
Would it bring back his memory all in a 
moment, and with it his love for May and 
dislike of herself? These thoughts were 
not good for Katherine, as she walked 
about with her hand on Paul's arm, mak- 
ing search through the rooms for May. As 
soon as she espied the unwelcome guest, 
she would put Paul into safe keeping, and 
go off and dispose of May ; for it must be 
the business of the night to keep the two 
apart. So her hand did not leave Paul's 
arm ; and people pointed out Miss Arch- 
bold and her very singular lover. Now, 
while May hesitated outside the walls, un- 
certain whether to enter in at the door or 
peep through the windows, Katherine and 
Paul were dancing in a quadrille. Kath- 
erine was dressed like Marie Antoinette 
in a robe of white satin, with her fair hair 
powdered, and dressed hiirh above her 
head ; and one could hardly look away 
from her, she was so beautiful. 

All this excitement had a singular effect 
on Paul. It had certainly driven away his 
stupid placidity, and his eyes had a wild 
brilliance. His movements in the dance 
were quite correct : he did what other peo- 
ple did ; yet people watching him closely 
would say t.he man was out of his wits. 
Katherine watched him closely as they 
danced together ; if he happened to turn his 
Lead she turned her head also in the same 
direction, being not easy in her mind while 
he crossed the floor in the quadrille. She 
scarcely breathed freely when he passed 
out of the reach of her hand. 

The reception-rooms of the castle led one 
from another, and the windows came to the 
ojound and opened like so many doors 
They were all flung wide now, with curtains 
of silk and lace meeting lightly within the 
opening. May passed along outside, look- 
ing through the windows into each room 
as she went ; and she did this very cautious- 
ly, for fear of attracting notice to herself. 

So at last she caught sight of Paul, and 
Katherine in all her glory by his side. A 
great blow smote upon her heart, and her 
impulse was to turn at once and run away, 
to leave this false lover to a new love, new 
friends, and new magnificence. Was it 
Dot shame for her, May, to come here 



stealthily looking for him ? Let her turn, 
and go home quickly, and leave these hap- 
py lovers to their dance. 

But, no : he was neither false nor happy, 
and she would not move an inch. He 
turned towards her suddenly ; and it was 
not Paul's face, though the face of no other 
man. Oh, how had they been dealing with 
him that he had come to look like this? 
She saw plainly with her eyes the thing 
that Bid had described to her ; Paul, and 
yet. not Paul — a man whose mind was 
gone. 

The dance over, Katherine took Paul's 
arm again, and moved with him towards 
May's lurking-place. May's eyes followed 
the pair, and Katherine looked even more 
proud and determined than usual. Her 
lace was saying quite frankly that she had 
always had her way, and intended to have 
it always. She could break a hundred 
hearts to get her will. She had now laid 
aside all fear of seeing May's unwelcome 
face ; it was past one o'clock : impossible 
that any guest should an-ive at so late an 
hour, and she had taken note of every lady 
who had until now presented herself. So 
Katherine made up her mind to put this 
dread away from her. The rooms were 
very hot, and she wished for air, and step- 
ped out of a window, still holding by Paul's 
arm. May, who was watching her move- 
ments, followed near as they crossed the 
lawn. 

Katherine sauntered up and down for 
a while, had some refreshment, spoke to 
everybody, and caused a little sensation 
wherever she went. She made the circuit 
of the whole lawn, while the poor little 
Norman peasant who was following upon 
her footsteps began to feel her heart beat 
wildly ; for the moon was already setting, 
and signs of approaching dawn were becom- 
ing visible in the heavens. True, it was 
still dark ; but how long would the darkness 
last ? 

Katherine at last seated herself in a 
satisfied way upon a rustic bench under a 
tree ; in a moment was surrounded by 
flatterers, and relinquished her hold of 
Paul, who remained standing by her side. 
People did not mind him much ; but they 
paid eager court to her, one fanning her, 
another offering a smelling-bottle, and all 
expressing the conviction that she was 
intolerably fatigued. Katherine yielded 
herself to the flattery, and received the 
homage which was precious to her ; and, in 
her greediness over the feast, she forgot her 
vigilance as to her charge. Paul was 
pushed a little here and a little there ; and, 
by degrees, he became separated from her, 
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and strayed, overlooked by the crowd, in 
the purposeless way now habitual to him. 
His look of excitement had passed away, 
his head had sunk on his breast, and he 
took no notice whatever of the scenes f^oins; 
on around him. May alone watcheil his 
movements, and, after a time, had the happi- 
ness of seein^r him direct his steps towards 
those dim quiet alleys which had latti*rly 
become his accustomed haunt. He crept 
under the trees, and was alone in a dark 
walk walled by hi;xh hedges of beech. 

He hesitated, as if uncertain where to go ; 
and May's heart died within her as she saw 
that here was the opportunity which mi;iht 
never occur again. Would he go down 
towards the sea, or move upward towards 
the hills? While he wavered, the hum of 
merriment came swelling through the trees. 
May expected that at any moment figures 
miiiht run through the woods in search of 
Paul. Not yet — not yet ; and, meanwhile, 
he walked up the alley which led to the 
woody hills. May waited then, just a very 
little longer, till the bushes and young trees 
had hidden him from the view of the possi- 
ble pleasure seekers in the alley. Then 
she snranj: on li-jhtly, and was at his side. 

»* Paul, Paul 1" she said. 

He stopped shorr sudd<inly. 

« Who sjioke ? " 

She put her hand lightly on his arm. 

" It is May — it is I. This is my hand. 
Don't you know me V " 

It was so dark here that he could not 
see her face ; but her voice was enough 
for him. 

" Know you ? ** he cried. " Of course I 
know you. Where have you been so 
long ? — and I have been so wretched." 

He had got her hand now. 

" Where are we this moment ? " he said. 
"I do not know — I cannot remember. 
O God ! I cannot remember." 

" It doesn't matter about remembering," 
said May. " You have not been well, and 
this place is hot good for you. I have 
come to fetch you away. You will not 
object to come with me ? " 

" What is not good for me? " said Paul. 
" And tell me where I have been. I can- 
not remember any thing. My mind is all 
dark." 

He spoke in a wailing tone, very terrible 
to hear from a man. It shook May's heart ; 
but she only said, ** Never mind — hoUl 
my hand, and let us keep close together ? " 
He obeyed her readily, and they plunged 
on through heather and furze-bushes, 
through trees and loose stones, up the rug- 
ged hills, getting every moment higher up 
into the air, and further removed from the 



castle lyin<j glittering in the hollow. May 
trembled, thinking of her light dress, which 
she feared might attract attention ; but she 
forgot that the merry-makers were sur- 
rounded by artificial lights, and their eyes 
too bedazzled to be caught by a speck of 
white up on the distant heights. 

The fugitives pushed on together towards 
the rugged, part of the hills, climbing slip- 
pery rocks and threading mazes of furze. 
Paul, in his helplessness, clung to the hand 
that dragged him on. He knew it was 
May's hand, and that May was beside him; 
her voice had aroused him so far as to feel 
that a great affliction had come upon him, 
that he had quite lost his memory and 
powers of thought; but every idea fled 
away from him as quickly as it was grasp- 
ed, except that May had long been lost to 
him, and that he had found and was trying 
to hold her. The shimmering castle, the 
fire-wreathed trees, and tents of light, all 
danced and shifted very far below thert^ 
now as they sped along ; looking like sparks 
in burnt-out ashes when the children cry, 
'* Look at the sohiiers marching ! " By 
and by the clouds broke up suddenly, 
and the sky became of a chill and pallid 
gray. Stones, furze-bushes, and thorn-tree^ 
were to be seen peeping out from th^ 
darkness with an ashen look as of fear 
upon them ; but then May an<l Paul hacL 
reached the road, and found their friend* 
ready in waiting for them. They seatei 
themselves, one at each side of Bid, in the 
vehicle behind the tree ; the curtains were 
closely drawn, the gossoon cracked his 
whip ; and Miss Martha's little wagon 
set off on its journey home. 

The mule trotted well ; yet many a time 
before the journey was over had the wagon 
to get under a hedge, so that fine carriages 
might pass it on their way from the ball. 
The midsummer morning grew rosy above 
their heads, birds sang blithely ; and the 
peasants whistled and lilted as they went 
Lo their work : but the travellers did not 
enjoy these pleasant signs of life, and would 
sooner it had been dark till home was 
reached. May sat in a corner of the wag- 
gon, holding Bid's arm, while Paul slept 
like a child, with some straw supporting his 
head ; and in his sleep the marks of a change 
were very visible upon his face. 

Bid saw them as well as May, but she 
pretended not to think much of them. 
" He'll be Paul Finiston yet," she said, " in 
spite o' the devil." 

It was twelve o'clock in the day when 
the wagon was guided into another by- 
road, and Paul and May got out to walk to 
Monasterlea, which was only a mile away. 
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1 stifled her heartache, and talked 
merry chatter as they strolled alonjx 
the daisies. Paul heard her with 
and held her hand fast on his arm ; 
id not know where they had come 
r did he remember any thing that 
)pened. Miss Martha saw them 
liin;^ ; and so also did Nanny, who 
in^^ vegetables in the kitchen gar- 

ha, thin," said Nanny, returning 
lOuse, ** what for did vou tell me 
y was in her bed ? She's comin* 
e road wid Mis:her Paul ; an' the 
lier cloak turned over her head." 
1 ! " said Bridget, '• I could ha' sworn 
't lave her room tonlay. An' so 
wid Misther Paul ! God sees it's 
ime he took a thought o* comin' 
us!" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

'HE FOOL'S DERELICTION. 

Ycarneys retired to their cave, and 
id with them. lie made himself 
heather and ferns, on which he slept 
[rht, Iving across the mouth of the 
L'lling like a mastiff at his master's 
'he cave was as good to him as the 
id been ; and, so long as he could 
rf and water for Nan, and get his 
Q her hand, he cared very little for 
as happening in the world. The 
ner days were long and fine, and 
ts short and starry, and the moun- 
L the same mountain as before ; 

was seen to look sad when he 
le empty houses of the people who 
e away. He would sometimes stop 
.vl, and mutter to himself about 
and had once been cauirht flinp:ing 
)wn the cliff in the direction of the 
8 of Tobereovil ; but his queer fits 
n soon spent themselves on the air. 
irnevs wtire beside him, and he was 

little knowing of the plot which 
ng hatched for the destruction of 
e of mind. 

Lcarncys, nine in family, were now 
• take the road out into the world, 
;old their pigs and furniture, and 
:hcmselves with no longer a pre- 
r linirerinij amon^ their mountains, 
ay they had a well-to-do friend, 
om they hoped to borrow money, 
with what they had got to bring 
ross the Atlantic. Once in a new 



country, when their hearts had bled away 
the sorest throes of grief, they hoped to 
earn a livincr, and to build up a new home 
with the toil of their many hands. Save 
for the anguish of memory, they would no 
doubt do very well. 

But now a difficulty arose. "WTiat were 
they to do with the loving fool ? They 
could not take him to America ; there was 
no question about that ; and to leave hiux 
alone in some city to which he misht follow 
them would be a cruelty of which they 
could not even think. Hardship and star- 
vation must be his portion in a town, while 
at home in his familiar mountains he would 
alwavs have friends enoujjh. So Con must 
be letl behind ; but how were they going to 
esca|>e from him ? 

He followed Nan everywhere, keepinjj 
his eyes on her, as if he feared she would 
vanish if he closed them. He did not sleep 
soundly as he used to do. but lay all night 
awake and watchful, ready to spring up if 
any sound alarmed his ear ; or, when he did 
fall asleep, the slumber was so light that it 
was broken by the whimper of a ])lover. 
His friends knew very well, that did they 
try to set out without him, he would follow, 
while he had streni'th to crawl, were it 
through flood or fire ; and that no man 
nii<;ht seek to hold him back. Yet the 
Kearneys must surely go, and Con be left 
behind. 

At last a plan was hit upon to cheat him. 
Some lads who lived at a distance, came 
and coaxed him to go with them for a day's 
climbing in search of an eagle's nest, and 
Con the fool forjjot his vigilance, and fell 
easily into the snare. After a long and ex- 
citing day, scaling high rocks, and racing 
along upper ridges of the mountains, he 
returned to the cave where he expected to 
find his friends. He was wearv, and his 
steps lagged as he came along in the ruddy 
heat ; and his fool's heart leaped as he 
caiiirht si;;ht of the dear hole which was 
the door of his home. He looked for the 
gossoons coming to meet him ; lor, if Con 
did not reason, he knew the habits of every 
livinj; thinjr around him. This eveninoj 
there were no gossoons about the hills, and 
Con was disappointed, and quickened his 
lagging steps. He went into the cave, but 
the place was empty. Neither the Kear- 
neys nor their bundles were to be seen. 
Con was surprised ; and his heart sank, just 
as a wise man's will sink under the chill of 
disappointment. He consoled himself in 
the best way he could, by drawing together 
the embers of the fire, near which had been 
lefl for him a heap of turf and a pile of 
potatoes. He need not be cold or hungry 
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for this night at least, even though his 
friends who had cherished him were gone 
away. To-morrow, indeed, he must look 
for another home ; but of this Con knew 
nothing, wliile he set to work upon the fire, 
kindling it up deftly as he well knew how 
to do. Nan would be coming in to make 
the supper by and by ; and Con laughed in 
his crowing way to think how glad she 
would be to see the blaze. She would 
laugh along witli him, and pat him on the 
head. Ilie fool was used to such treatment, 
an<l knew what he had to expect. 

The fire burned up and down again, and 
would have burned out, too, if Con had let 
it ; and still no steps and no voices came 
near the cave. In vain he strained his 
ears, sitting cross-legged at the fireside ; 
Nan's gay laugh did not come blowing 
round the clifl's, and no shrill whooping in 
the distance announced that the gossoons 
were coining home. Even the shrill voice 
of the house-mother scolding the little ones, 
would have been melody to the ears of the 
now anxious fool. Many times he started, 
and rushed to the mouth of the cave, fan- 
cvinjj that the lads were whistling on the 
brae, or the children crying and calling in 
the distance. These sounds, so exciting, 
led him often round the hills and past the 
corners of the rocks, but proved a cheat. 
Tlie curlew and the plover were bidding 
each other good-night, and that was all. 

The red hue had fled away from the 
heath, and the stars had come to light 
The mountain was deserted indeed- Con 
sat, the only human being among the empty 
cabins, feeling his own loneliness, which 
horrified him ; growing afraid to look out 
any more through the opening of the cave, 
and crouching close to the fire, as the only 
thing that could comfort? and protect him. 
He fed it continually, and trembled when it 
got low ; did not eat nor sleep, but sat 
clasping his knees, and listening with the 
vigilance of a hare ; but nothing came near 
him, nothing move<l save the ashes that 
kept crumbling at his feet. The breeze 
moaned and sobbed through the chinks in 
the cave, and Con lamented and wept. 
The tears of his desolation wet his hands 
and his naked feet. 

As soon as the oppressive darkness with- 
drew from the realm where Con reijjned 
alone, the poor fellow started from his 
watch-fire, and set off in quest of his friends, 
wandering up-hill and down-hill ; calling, 
whooping, whistling. The sun rose and 
gave him courage, and he went on confi- 
dently, hoping to meet the little crowd of 
Kearneys lurking, for mere mischief, be- 
hind a heathery knoll, or racing up to meet 



him from below ridges of waving broom. 
He mistook a slender bush for Nan as it 
courtesied and becked to him in the morning 
breeze, and shot forward as if on wings, 
thinking he saw a group of little black 
heads nodding, which must surely be the 
children at their play, but which proved to 
be clumps of loose broom blackened by the 
fires already kindled in preparation for the 
shepherds. After each one of these fail- 
ures. Con lifled up his voice and wept 
aloud. He met no one all day, so deserted 
was the mountain. He got up to the high- 
est peaks, higher than he had been the day 
before when tracking the eagle. Foxes fled, 
and wild birds cried at his approach ; but 
nothing human did he meet- *' Nan, Nan ! " 
he shrieked ; and the echoes enraged him, 
mocking back ao^ain with " Nan, Nan ! " 

Towards eveninjj he came down from the 
clouds, and made his way back to the cave. 
The place was as solitary as when he lefl 
it, and the fire was dead besides. He took 
flints from his pocket, and struck sparks 
and made a fire ; but silence and desolation 
still reigned round him as before. He 
walked round all the cabins, rattled at the 
locks, and peeped in at the windows ; but 
not so much as a mouse did he find to make 
rctJponse. He returned then to the cave 
with the sickness of hunger upon him ; ate 
some potatoes, and started again on his 
quest. 

This time he descended to the lowlands, 
and after'sunset was coming along a moor, 
beyond which lay some green fields, when 
he met a little girl carrying a milkpail. 
She was a lowland lassie; but every one 
knew Con, and she was touched bv the 
sight of his tear-bedabbled face. She of- 
fered him a drink out of a tin which hung 
to her pail ; and Con drank greedily, and 
then looked eagerly in her face. 

" Nan," he cried, " Nan." 

" Och, thin, poor boy," said the pitiful 
little maid, '* is that the ways it is wid you ? 
Ye'll be lookin* long for Nan afore ye set 
eyes o;i her. Sure, Simon has settled wid 
them all, the creatures. Simon has sint 
them away." 

Con stared at the girl with open mouth 
and eyes, till the vacant look dropped away 
from him like a mask, and his face became 
dark and convulsed with wrath. He ut- 
tered a long, savage shriek, which startled 
the herds at their evening meal, and made 
the goats look down inquisitively from the 
cliffs at a little distance. " Simon 1 " he 
screamed, with murder in his voice, and 
flung himself on the earth, and tore the sod 
with his hands. The little girl was terri-^ 
fied, and ran away and left him. 
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All tbe agony of his desolation fell now 
on the fool's heart ; for the word " Simon " 
had been enouj^h to susfgjest to him that 
Nan had disappeared forevermore. lie 
raged and wept; tore his clothes and his 
shaggy hair ; but by and by got to bis feet 
ajjain, anrl bejjan runtiinj; towards the 
woods. Very glorious they looked, decked 
out in all the hues of the evening sun. 
Many a summer evening had Con disjwrted 
himself in their shelter, swinging from 
bourh to boucjh, lau-jrhinij and crowinij in 
delicious happiness. Now they flamed 
with rage at him as his eyes flamed at 
them. 

There lay about two miles of trees be- 
tween Con and the mansion of Tobereevil ; 
and twiliijht had bejcun to fade when 
he plunged into the thickets, pushing 
rijht and left, crashin;; through the under- 
wood, his pale face livid, and a lurid 
gleam of purpose burning for once 
in his vacant eyes. He knew his way 
well through the darkest labyrinths of 
the woods, and he went straight to the des- 
tination towanl which he had set his face. 
It was wonderful that he did not dash him- 
self against trees, trip over the brushwood, 
tear his feet with thorns, or cut his hands 
with piercing brambles as he swept them 
ont of liis path, yet no such ill befell him. 
lie passed easily and without scath through 
savage places from which another would 
have comcibrth bruised and bleeding : shot 
like lightning across the dark spots which 
Tibbie knew so well, and trod out the bale- 
ful life- juice of wicked herbs beneath his 
feet. The trees groaned and rocked as if 
they knew that there was a vengeful spirit 
among them, who, unconscious as he was of 
the evilness of the evil, was yet possessed 
of all its power which he would use for their 
destruction. Deeper and deeper plunged 
Con into the woods; and the perpetual 
roar of the trees arose to a tumult, with a 
shriek in the voice of many, a frantic wrath 
in the movement of the swaying multitude, 
as if tbe woods, knowing their doom, as also 
the spirits of wickedness that lurked in 
them, had found themselves at last and ir- 
retrievably undone. Or was it that the 
breeze was a little livelier than is usual on 
summer nights ? At last a tree stooped 
down in fury, caught Con by the hair and 
smore him 'on the face, breaking some 
of his teeth, and making the blood start out 
of his flesh. His heart was full of murder, 
and he turned to wreak his vengeance on 
the tree ; beat it, smashed the lower branch- 
es with his feet and hands, while the foe 
stood as straight as ever, roaring in mali- 
cious triumph over his head. Other trees 



joined in chorus with it, and they scoffed 
at him where he stood quivering like a pyg- 
my among giants ; but his cunning served 
him now that he mijjht wreak vengeance 
on his enemies. 

He took flints out of his pockets, and 
struck sparks, with which he tried to burn 
the skin and Angers, that is, the bark and 
little twigs, of his stalwart foe. This would 
not take effect, and then he tried another 
plan. Groping among the feet of the trees 
till he had swept up in a pile dead leaves, 
rotten sticks, withered herbs, and bits of 
bark, all so dry and tindery with the hot 
breath of the summer that it needed but a 
spark to kindle them into a blaze. The 
spark was flung amongst them, spark after 
spark, as Con wrought to make a Are out of 
them, and triumphed. Tbe fire hissed at his 
knees, and the rocking of the trees fanned 
it into intensity, and all the underwood 
around him became wrapped in flame. Fire 
was a thing that Con had alwavs loved, and 
now he laughed as he beheld it do bis bid- 
ding. He gathered up burning sheaves 
and flung them into the trees, tied stones 
among wicked sticks and crackling leaves, 
and impelled them wrapped in flame into 
the u})per branches. The trees roared find 
groaned again as the fire went into their 
hearts, and flung themselves upon each 
other to try and extinguish it ; but the 
flames ate into the wood, and the scorching 
breath of the one sent destruction into the 
bosom of another. When Con saw that his 
work had taken effect, he dashed from the 
spot and fled forward as before, with his face 
towards the mansion of Tobereevil. 

The miser was very restless at this time. 
Even since he had taken things in his own 
hands, and found that he could do his own 
work so well, he had grown more impatient 
of the little progress he made in money- 
getting, and more feverishly ambitious of 
doing better in this respect ; the event of 
the shepherds seeking his mountain gave 
him new and broad ideas as to the amount 
of capital which might yet be wrought out 
of the stones and heather. One day people 
might come asking to make a quarry among 
his idle rocks ; and,, in anticipation of this 
moment, he marked off* many new names 
whose owners must be taxed severely in 
preparation for their departure when the 
quarry-seekers should arrive. The workers 
of the quarry would want dwellings for their 
families, and should pay him a good rent 
out of their wages. The manager of the 
works would need a comfortable residence, 
and the best farm on the estate must be put 
at his disposal. He would doubtless be 
very rich, and inclined to pay nobly for the 
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accommodation so needful to him. Simon 
reviewed in his mind the many farms which 
belonged to him, and decided tliat the man- 
ager of the quarry would prefer' to have 
Monasierlea; it beinj^ rich and fertile land, 
which had been cultivated for years, and the 
master naturally likinj^ to be near his works. 
So Miss Martha was written down as hav- 
ing to '* flit " as soon as the quarry-seekers 
should have arrived. 

All these plans made Simon very restless. 
He could not bear to wait while his dream? 
realized themselves slowly out of the future. 
He thou^rht that events which were to come 
ouorht to come at once, and meantime while 
they delayed the suspense was a torture 
which wasted his life. 

All that day, on which Con had searched 
for Nan, and fired the woods, Simon had 
wandered restlessly about his house ; in- 
doors and out of doors ; unable to sit still 
for a moment to reckon his treasures in his 
memorv, or to remember about where he 
had hidden his keys. He went out glean- 
injr, this bein'j: hirvest-tirae for Simon, as 
well as for the farmers his tenants. He 
knew from day to day what fields were 
going to be reaped, and followed like a spec- 
tre in the trail of the reapers. Some of the 
richer or more generous would leave ears on 
the field purposely, so .that the wretched 
old man might not be disappointed in his 
quest ; but to-day he had to glean ground 
over which he had passed before, and there 
was little for him to ijet. Si ill, with great 
toil, he succeeded in finding a faw stray ears, 
besides sundry little wisps of straw ; and 
had added to these treasures little scraps of 
races and down, and some cold potatoes 
which ha 1 been forgotten in a field. With 
these he was coming home ; but his limbs 
trembled so violently with that anxiety 
about the quarry-men, that he spilt the best 
of his spoils, and the breeze carried some of 
them away. Upon this he wailed and wept, 
80 enfeebled was he by his cares, but was 
consoled by seeing a fine birdVnest be- 
tween two branches of a tree. He poked 
it down with a stick, and found it lined with 
soft wool plucked from the backs of sheep. 
" What wickedness and waste I " cried tlic 
miser as he ripped it up. ** It is shocking 
to think of the robberies which these crea- 
tures commit on man 1 " He found eggs in 
the nest, however, so that his day did not 
go for nothing. 

He was standing at the foot of the tree, 
picking the nest to pieces and carefully 
stuffing the wool into the pocket of his gar- 
ment. His thin white hair fell on his shoul- 
ders, crowned by a hat so frail and discol- 
ored, that it seemed to have been placed on 



his head more in mockery than for protec- 
t ion. His thin sharp face — long keen nose, 
greedy eyes, and twitching mouth — was 
bent over his task with all tne avidity of an 
eagle that has found its prey. The worn and 
manv-colored garment clun<j around the 
skeleton limbs ; and the sun laughed over its 
wretchedness, and pointed out its rents and 
patches. He was standing close by the cot- 
tage of a poor tenant whose field he had 
been gleaning ; and, as he tore the bird's- 
nest, a boy sprang suddenly forward. 

*• Ah, sir 1 Don't tear the robin's nesf, 
sir ! Indeed it is the robin's : I saw her fly 
out this mornins:." 

" Well, you young rascal. A useless, 
thieving birdl" 

** Oh, sir ! don't say that, sir ! The robin 
that bloodied his breast when he was tryin* 
to pick the nails out o* the Saviour's feet ! " 

The child looked up as he spoke with a 
face full of earnestness and horror. It was 
as if he had been begging for the life of a 
little human playfellow. When he named 
the Saviour's name, Simon shranlt back from 
him with a look of terror, throwing up his 
trembling arm with an impulse to screen his 
face from the chilirs gaze. He dropped the 
nest, and the boy picked it up, and ran 
away ; but Simon had the wool and the eggs 
safe in his wallet. Nevertheless it had not 
been a good day, and he was in a restless and 
hungry humor. For his dinner he bruised 
down the ears of wheat, into a paste, boiled 
the bird's eggs, and warmed the cold pota- 
toes ; and these, with a draught of water, 
made a meal which was quite enough. There 
was a dead thrush in the larder, but that 
must do for to-morrow. " Now that I have 
some prospect of doing well at last," said 
Simon, thinking of the quarry, *' I need not 
spoil every thing by extra vajjance ! " 

It was quite evening ; and he still walked 
about, strolled some way into the woods, 
rubbing his thin hands together, and pon- 
derinjj his new scheme. The glorious 
harvest sunset cast a halo around his 
wretchedness, and flung after him trails of 
solemn splendor as he glided into the 
thickets. He was thinking as he went, 
that, after all, it might be better to Imve 
the useless woods cut down. True, there 
would at first be some expense ; but what 
a heap of money all this timber must pro- 
duce : these idle giants might gradually 
'be changed into golden pieces. It was not 
the first time that Simon had thought of 
the plan ; but it had seemed a part of the 
fate of the masters of Tobereevil to cling 
with great faithfulness to the trees of the 
Wicked Woods, and to resist every temp- 
tation to lay them low. There was some- 
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thing in the fact that every thing which 
involved expense at the first starting was 
sure to be shunned ; but Simon had gath- 
ered confidence from the success of his 
negotiations with the shepherds, and from 
the unpending success of the quarry. He 
did really entertain the idea of cutting 
down the woods. 

The air grew more glowing as the sun 
sank nearer to the hills, and the trees 
basked in the golden glare. Simon thought 
not of the beauty of the world, nor of the 
blessings that fall from heaven, as he tot- 
tered in and out of the thickets, planning 
their destruction. Now that he had made 
up his mind to the idea, he became almost 
delirious with impatience to have the value 
of the woods poured in gold into his lap, and 
walked about feebly, guiding himself by the 
branches. Thus did Simon take his last 
walk in the Woods of Tobereevil. He had 
resolved upon their ruin, but another had 
been before him. 

He returned to the house, and again felt 
the impossibility of sitting down quietly 
to think of the riches which promised to 
flow in upon him, so wandered through his 
melancholy mansion, up the staircase, all 
aflame with the setting sun, past the* black 
burning nymphs, past the mutilated Flora, 
with her gay and floating garments, and 
away through many solitnry chambers. 
He was in a busy mood this evening, and 
he wanted to see if there was any thing 
under his roof which he could turn to profit, 

— any thing which he had overlooked and 
allowed to go to waste with that careless- 
ness and extravagance of which he had 
never been able to cure himself He 
looked angrily at the fragments of discol- 
ored velvet which hung above some of the 
windows. Perhaps from these the birds 

— robbers who came through broken win- 
dows — picked some of the rags and wool 
with which they lined their nests. Rags 
were worth moncv, and these rai^s must 
be fetched down and sent to market. 
He gloated over tlie few pieces of worm- 
eaten furniture which remained in the 
stately rooms, and which he resolved should 
be sold at a high price to the quarry-mas- 
ter who was to live at Monasterlea. He 
went up to the lobby where the goblin 
presses stood, containing those precious 
heir-looms which the peddler had Ibrborne 
to buy, ascertained that the goods were 
safe, and foresaw that some other merchant 
would be found wise enough to purchase 
them. Cominji down a;iain through the 
house in the cratherinij of twiliorht, he be- 
thoujrht him suddenly of a third great plan 
for the increase of his store. He would 



take down the mouldering mansion of To- 
bereevil, every stone of it, and turn it also 
into gold. These quarry-men would need 
good dwellings, many more than were to 
be found upon his land ; so he would sell 
them his bricks and beams, his door-frames 
and window-frames and fireplaces ; and 
another heap of gold would be the result. 
This third vision was too much lor hira : 
his head began to reel with the splendor 
of the hopes which spread before him. By 
the time he made his wav to the lower 
staircase, all the heavenly fires were burnt 
out for that day ; the nymphs ndeased 
from torture, and sleeping tranquilly, with 
the stars shining in at them. When at 
last he soucjht his chair of rest in his own 
particular den, he was utterly exhausted 
with his hopes. He tottered to the stand 
on which his pistols always lay, examined, 
and found them loaded, and placed them 
on the table beside hira before he would 
sit down. The window shutters were open, 
that he mij^ht have the last lin«xerinjj li^jht 
to bear him company as he sat; for neither 
candles nor fire were to be thought of in 
such weather. Very soon he would bar 
the shutters, and go to bed. He sank back 
in the chair, and closed his eyes, opened 
them again, and started, with his gaze 
fixed on the window, seein<' Con's white 
face glarinj; at him with a dreadful look 
of meaning, through the pane. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A STRANGE NIGHT. 

When Miss Martha saw the condition 
into which Paul had stranjjelv fallen, she 
agreed with May that it would be well to 
remove him to new scenes, and leave his 
restoration to time and Providence. Her 
anger was at once lost and forinrotten in 
her pity ; and she began to pack her trunk 
in preparation for a journey which must 
begin before twenty-four hours should go 
past. There was no reason to iear that 
Paul would refuse to accompany her, and 
every cause for haste, for the mood of his 
mind had changed since his arrival at 
Monasterlea. He no longer lived in that 
quiescent condition which was almost a 
state of unconsciousness. Things which he 
saw around him here seemed strivintj to 
arouse his memorv, and a strutjale was 
beginning between the reason obscured 
within him, and that power by whose 
agency he was afliicted j* the result being 
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a growinaj irritability whicli threatened to 
increase to wildness did he remain lonjj in 
the atmosphere which induced it. So Miss 
Martha made preparations for her journey, 
while Paul wandered in his restless fashion 
about the fields ;jnd moors; and May hov- 
ered between the two, now silently help- 
ing her aunt, now seeing that Paul was 
saie. Her face was white, and her Qye< 
had that look in them which we turn upon 
the dead ; yet the was ready with her hands, 
and had her wits about her, and did not 
heave a sij^h, nor shed a tear. 

WTien the Kearneys, watchinjj their 
opportunity, had lefb their cave in the 
mountiiin, they had soujrht shelter for a 
night with a friend in the lowland, about 
a mile away on their road from Tobereevil. 
Here they must wait for the eldest possoon, 
who had been hired by their friend Bi<l to 
drive her on an errand to Camloujrh. The 
Kearneys waited gladly, suspecting that 
Bid's mysterious journey had something to 
do with taul ; that she was making an etfort 
to save them, though she had not thouirht 
fit to inform them of the venture. The 
errand was one of importance, that the 
house-mother knew ; for had not Bid got a 
loan of Miss Martha's little wagon-cart for 
the journey 1 Now, when the gossoon had 
made the mule a bed in the stables, put the 
cart in the shed, and letl Bid enjoying her 
breakfast at Monasterlea, he ran off to tell 
his mother that Mr. Paul had come home 
at last. 

Then Mary, the mother of all the Kear- 
neys, rose up and thanked the Lord for 
sending her this friend, who would take the 
trouble out of her heart. So easily will 

Eeople grasp at hope, that Mary began to 
elieve that Paul came all the way from 
Camlough for the sole purpose of forcing 
Simon to restore her to her home. She 
would go now to Monasterlea with all her 
children round her, and relate to young 
Mr. Finiston the dismal tale of her dis- 
tress ; but first, ought not she to wait to 
see if Bid would come and fetch her? 
She waited till past sunset, and yet Bid 
had not appeared; the truth being that 
the old woman was enffajjed with Miss 
Martha, and knew that the Kearneys would 
not think of departing till she went to see 
them off. Bid would not quit Monasterlea 
till Miss Martha and Paul were fairly 
started on their journey. 

But Mary Kearney had not patience to 
wait for this. As soon as twilight began 
to fall she started with her children, and 
walked to Monasterlea. Paul was walking 
up and down the road with his head bent 
on his breast, and his hands clasped be- 



hind him, in that dreary, restless way which 
was habitual with him now. He stopped 
now and then, and passed his hand over 
his forehead, and threw up his face with a 
look of pain, as if he strove to recover his 
memory at one bound, whereas it would 
only return to him by slow degrees. Some- 
times he stamped his foot in despair, or 
kicked the pebbles out of his path, as if 
they had angered him. His mood was in- 
deed changing, and it were well that he 
was out of the country. Suddenly Mary 
Kearney and her children came round him, 
it being still just light enough for people 
to see each other dimly. They came lightly 
along in their bare feet, and surrounded 
him swiftly and suddenly, Paul starting as 
if ghosts had risen up to confront him. 
This sensitiveness in itself was eviilence 
of a change : a few days ago he would not 
have started if the strangest visions on 
earth had passed under his eyes. 

" (iod save you, Misther Paul I " 

" Mrs. Kearney I " cried Paul, looking 
keenlv in her face. 

** See that, now I — how well he knew 
me, an* it dark I " said the woman. " Lord 
love you, Misther Paul 1 it's you that had 
the wish for us. We have walked the 
roads back to get a word wid you.*' 

" What is it ? '* said Paul, with some- 
thing of his old air. It seemed as if the 
start with which he had greeted these old 
friends had helped him in his struggle, and 
shaken some of the mists out of his brain. 

" It's on'y our little trouble, sir. I mane 
that Simon — that's the miser — I mane 
yer uncle, sir, has threwn a heap o' us out 
of our houses, Misther PauJ^ O* course 
you know that sir, an' some o' us is dead 
an' undher groun' out o* his road, an' some 
o* us is gone across the say. Some is gone to 
beggary ; but I'm here yet mysel', sir, wid 
the little girshes and gossoons. An' I 
made bould to tell mysel* that if I seen a 
sight o' yer honor you would remember ye 
had a wish for us, an'd put a word in wid yer 
uncle to let us go back to our little house. 
We built it a'most oursel's, sir, when he 
threwn us out before, an* little Nan's get tin* 
a clever han* at the basket makin*. The 
gossoons'll be men after a bit, plase the 
Lord ; an* there's not an idle bone in them, 
an' they'll pay it back to yer honor." 

Paul stood listening, somewhat like a 
deaf man who suddenly found that he 
could hear; his eyes fixed on the woman 
while he devoured all her words. 

" Simon put you out 1 " he said. " Is 
that what you have told me ? Simon, the 
miser, put you out ? You and how many 
others i " 
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" Thirty families, sir. Sure I thought ' 
yer honor knewn it." | 

" I did not know it," said Paul, " or I 
should have seen to it before. You may [ 
jro now, my woman, and I will settle with 
Simon." 

He walked quickly up to the cottage; 
May met hi in on the garden path, and 
looked at him in amazement ; his eyes 
were flaming, his mouth was moving ner- 
vously. He was walking straight towards 
the door, and did not see her. 

" Paul ! " she said, " oh 1 what is the 
matter ? " 

" Nothinor," he said fiercely, " only I am 
going to settle with Simon. This has been 
a long time delayed. I was born to do it ; 
and look at me, a man come to my time of 
hfe, and my work still undone I I have 
been astray this long time ; I had quite 
forgotten my duty ; but a messenger has 
just come to remind me of it. Simon has 
driven out the people to die about the 
world. He has repeated the sin of the 
first Finiston : it now remains for the last 
one to punish him, and put an end to this 
foul race I " 

He pushed into the hall, and took his gun 
down from the wall- 
May said, ** What are you going to do ? 
Come in here, and tell me ; " and she drew 
him into the parlor, and turned the key in 
the lock behind them. 

"Do?" cried Paul. "Why, of course, 
I will shoot him through the heart. I often 
told you," he said testily, " that I have got 
to do this thing, and you would not believe 
me; but now you shall have proof of it." 

" Very well, but you must wait a little. 
You have nothing to load your gun with : 
your things have not arrived." 

" That is most provoking. How soon 
will they be here V " 

" Oh 1 in about half an hour ; in the 
mean time you can rest yourself, so as to 
be better able for your work." She shook 
up the pillows on the couch, and he flung 
himself impatiently upon them, taking out 
his watch to count the minutes ; while 
May, hovering about the room, began tell- 
ing some laughable story. After a time 
he gave her his attention, and put away 
the watch. Presently, she began to sing 
softly a drowsy lullaby, which she had 
heard mothers singinjjj to their babies in the 
cabins ; and Paul listened to her tranquil- 
ly, having quite forgotten his passion as 
well as the cause of it. At last he lay so 
still that she turned her head cautiously to 
observe him, and found that he was asleep. 
She brought wrappings, and covered him, 
so that he might rest there safely during 



the night ; for it was now eleven o'clock, 
and she hoped he would not wake till the 
morning. She locked him in the room, 
and the household went to rest. 

Yet May could not sleep, only lay star- 
ing at the little pools of moonlight on the 
floor, and wondering about the ending of 
this sad drama, in which she played so 
sore a part. Would Paul ever get well 
again ? Would he, indeed, seek the miser 
when he awakened on the morrow, and 
accomplish in his madness (hat doom 
which he had dreaded before the madness 
came? She could not sleep while there 
was so much to be prayed for ; that Paul 
mi<iht be saved from impending evil, and 
gnided into the keeping of good and faith- 
ful hands. 

In the midst of her sad thoughts she 
heard a noise, and sat up and listened in- 
tently. Surely that had been the sound 
of a window opening I She did not wait 
a moment, for there was but one thought 
in her mind. She went swiftly to the par- 
lor door, and opened it softly, softly. The 
moon shone into the room ; the window 
was wide open, and Paul was gone. 

She dressed herself rapidly, and fled out 
of the house, hurrying down the garden 
and out on the road. She could see a long 
way before her in the clear midsummer 
night, which is scarcely night at all. Paul 
was not to be seen, but her lively terror 
could only lead her flying feet in one di- 
rection. She sped, like the wind, towards 
Tobereevil, thinkinjj as she went alonjc of 
the likelihood of the mansion being well 
barred up, so that no one, not even a mad- 
man, could make his way in^ide the walls. 
She should find Paul wandering about the 
avenue, or in the woods, or about the win- 
dows ; would find him and bring him home. 

Her heart beat so quickly, and her feet 
went so fast, that she had often to pause 
for breath, leaning against a hedge or tree, 
straining her eyes everywhere in hopes of 
seeinfj a fiGjure, either behind her or before 
her on the road. At last she was obliged 
to go more quietly, lest, having utterly ex- 
hausted herself, she should faint at the 
sight of Paul, and be of no further use to 
him. 

The beautiful calm country lay all 
around her, the hills wrapped in solemn 
shadow, but with lustrous peaks crowned 
with stars in the sky ; sad glimmering 
fields and moors with all their human iiurhts 
extinct at the moment ; the patient and 
melancholy land that had suflered and 
smiled and been beautiful under the tread 
of many afllicted generations, born to a 
cruel time, but perhaps to a kind eternity. 
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" How long, O Lord, how long ? " seemed 
written over the wistful face of the vallev. 
The woods had caught no tender glance 
from the moon, but rolled in black masses 
against the sky, as if the sur;j;es of their 
wicked restlessness would flood the fair face 
of the heavens, drowning the innocent stars 
which grew like blossoms of light therein. 
Tims appeared the woods in the last hour 
of their magnificent pride and might, even 
wiiile there was a red spot in the midst of 
them that glowed and pulsed like an angry 
thought in iheir heart. 

May did not notice it, as she pierced 
her way tlirough the crowding trees to the 
avenue. She had seen smoke and flames 
in the distance when she first set out on the 
road ; but fire-wreaths were common on the 
mountain now, and the sight had been no 
surprise. 

As she drew near the dreary mansion 
she sickened at the thought of approaching 
it with such a terrible fear in her mind. 
Was it not altogether fantastic this jour- 
ney of hers in the midnight ? How could 
she have allowed terror so to work upon 
her, — knowing Paul as she did, and tnat 
he would not: hurt a fly ? A man quite 
unarmed 1 What harm could he dj to 
another, even if Simon's doors and win- 
dows were not locked and barred 1 Per- 
haps even now he was safe at home, hav- 
ing relumed to his rest after roving a little, 
in his wild way, about the fields. Admit- 
ting th(*se thoughts, she leaned tremblingly 
against a tree, and again strained her eyes 
towaids the thickets and across the moors. 

The gray early dawn came creeping over 
the scene; frown after frown dropped from 
the trees, and groups and masses of un- 
known somethinj; threw off their sombre 
mystery, and bcame broken-down fences, 
clumps oi ragged hedge, pieces of ruined 
wail, or bushes of unsightly shape 1 The 
bogs showed their dreariness, the river 
threw up a st(»el-like ray, and the marshes 
gave forth pale glimmers of beautiful hues ; 
a gray look of awe was on the face of the 
waking worM, as if the coining of a new 
day had been a fearful and unexpected 
boon. The dull shoulder of the mansion 
rose above some bristling trees ; and there 
was a great roar in the air coming from the 
distance. May noticed it without think- 
ing of it, for every one knew of the grum- 
bling of the woods; but the trees of Tobe- 
reevil had never made such a sound as this 
before. 

She told herself that she had much 
better go home, yet could not bear to turn 
till she had first walked round the man- 
sion to see that the fastenings were all un- 



touched, and that no wandering footsteps, 
save her own, were about the place. 
There was a dreadful fascination for ner in 
the nearness of the stern gray walls : she 
could not turn her eyes away, and began 
walking quickly towards them. 

She had been there but once before, and 
did not quite know her way among the 
vagrant bushes and straggling trees to thjk 
front of the house. She foun<l herself ft "^ 
the back, and walked round manv sides 
and gables, noticing with relief how well 
the windows were barred, and thanking 
God for the miser's caution, which was 
good for somethinor at last. ** Whea the 
back is so well guarded," thought she; " it 
is not likely that the front will be found 
neglected. The door will be locked and 
bolted." Then Mav came stealins: round 
the last corner of the house. But the hall- 
door was lying open I 

A cry of anguish rose in her heart ; but 
the sound of it did not come through her 
lips, as she drew near the open door hov- 
eringly, as a blessed spirit might approach 
the mouth of hell, seeking for some lost one, 
sorely afraid to enter, yet impelled by the 
love that is stronger than death. She 
could not but go in : her feet carried her 
across the hall, moved by the same fascina- 
tion which had drawn them towards the 
trees. Awav to the ri^ht was the door 
through which Paul had passed with Simon 
on the day when they had first met as 
uncle and nephew, when Paul had con- 
sented to share the miser's interests and to 
touch the miser's gold. That door led, as 
she knew, to Simon's sitting-room ; and it 
also lay open. A second threshold was 
crossed — she advanced a few steps, and 
did not need to go farther. Simon was 
sitting in his chair; his head lay back so 
that the face was almost hidden, his arm 
hanorin;j over the chair, the loncj skeleton 
fingers nearly touching the ground. The 
old man was a corpse, his breast covered 
with blood, and blood lying round about 
him on the floor. 

This was the ghastly spectacle on which 
May and the cold dawn looked in through 
door and window. A terrible cry — of 
more than fear, of more than horror — 
rent open May's lips, and made the old 
house echo as it had never before echoed, 
even to the cries of the lamenting winds. 
Simon did not stir, nor was any thing 
startled within the cursed walls except the 
echoes. May tried to fly, with some vague 
idea about saving some one spinning round 
and round in her (Vizzy head ; but, though 
the spirit might will, the boily would not 
obey, and she fell on the floor of the 
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Mdeous chamber. For a long time she lay 
there silent, motionless, dead, — like a 
second victim to whatever hatred had spilt 
an old man's blood on the floor by her side. 
While the long spell of silence lasted, the 
light grew clear in the room; and the 
dreadful sight it looked upon became more 
fully revealed in all its details. It was 
a colorless, gray morning ; the sun had not 
yet risen, and yet there was a bright red 
glow lying on the ground outside, and 
creeping like a gilding round the window 
irames. It shone in through the panes, 
and danced with fearful frolic over the aw- 
ful figure in the chair, glancing on May, 
and dyeing her white dress, while the feel- 
ing of life returned gradually into her 
body. At the risk of bringing madness 
with it, consciousness came creeping back 
to her. • 

She wakened to life again, struggling 
with a pain at her heart, which seemed 
trying to crush it, that she might have 
death and peace ; but her healthful youth 
would- not have it so, and out of her strug- 
gle came recollection, and with it the 
strong will and self-forgetting impulse 
which had already carried her so far in 
this adventure. She rose to her feet, and 
staggering, indeed, and still half-stunned, 
and covering her eyes with her hands, that 
she might not behold ajjain the si;j!;ht that 
had nearly killed her, she fled back across 
the hall, and out of the house. 

Then she fouhd herself wrapped in the 
glare of the burning woods ; hissing and 
roarins: the fire rolled towards her over the 
heads of the nearer trees, which were not 
yet drawn into the furnace, though it shone 
right behind them. Clouds of smoke 
blotted the heavens, and were luridly 
pierced by the flamts which seemed to es- 
cape with every groan from the hearts of 
the perishing trees. Now that it had got 
mastery over the woods, the fire spread 
with a terrible rapidity, licking up root and 
branch, devouring oak and beech and 
chestnut, wrapping away in its embraces 
stalwart trunks and writhing boughs, and 
opening up such a raging abyss between 
heaven and earth, that it seemed as if the 
spirits of fire had been let loose out of their 
kiuirdom, and the world having been given 
up to them, the last day had begun. 

May stepped out from the shadow of the 
grim house into a scorching atmosphere, 
that made her eyes grow dim, and her 
breath seem to burn. Her dress, her flesh, 
her hair grew hot, so that she felt as if al- 
ready wrapped in the flames, while the fire 
half encircled her at the distance of 
about a hundred yards. ^^ ith still the one 





idea of Paul's madness possessing her, the 
thought flashed through her mind tliat this 
new horror must be in some way owing to 
it, — that he himself was even now buried 
in yonder furnace. " Paul, Paul I " she 
shrieked in a high, shrill note that pierced 
the smoke-clouds, and reached farther than 
the bellowing of the trees ; and, bereft of 
all reason, she rushed frantically towards 
the flames. 

A few wild steps, and her feet stopped 
again. What was that ? Oh ! what was 
it ? Not the roaring of the trees, nor the 
hissing of the flames ; not the groaning 
of the newly-attacked giants, whose bodies 
were girdled by fire, — not like to any of 
these was the sound that made her stop. 
It was Paul's voice calling to her. ** May, 
May 1 ** it cried, in a loud and ringing 
voice; and it was not coming from the 
fire, though, if it had summoned her from 
thence, she would have obeyed it. It was 
coming from behind her, from the side 
where lay fields and meadows, and the 
river cooling the land. 

" May, May 1 " This time the voice sound- 
ed nearer to her. Paul was not far away, 
he could see her, and was calling to her ; 
and it was not the voice of a murderer nor 
that of a madman, but the clear, honest 
voice of Paul Finiston in his senses. 
May knew it of old : it was a sound 
sweet and unhoped f6r, and each echo 
of it pierced her brain with perilous joy. 
The revulsion of feeling was so sudden 
that it almost robbed her a second time of 
her senses ; and, as she wheeled around to 
obey the call, she doubted her own sanity, 
and moaned aloud piteously in the agony 
of uncertainty. Was she, too, mad, and 
did she imagine happy sounds which could 
be heard no more on earth ? 

She began running towards the direction 
from which the sound had reached her. 
When the hot mist that had obscured her 
eyes cleared away a little, and allowed her 
to see, she perceived Paul coming to meet 
her, walking rapidly, pushing his way 
through the bushes from that side of the 
wood not as yet approached by the fire. 
It seemed as if he had descended from the 
mountain. He was quickly at her side, and 
threw a protecting arm round her. 

"You are going to faint," he cried. 
" What can have brought you out here 
alone ? " 

May shudc|ered, and shrank from him. 

" Simon is dead 1 " she said. " Simon is 
murdered ! " 

Paul started. " Simon murdered I " he 
said, awe-struck. " What do you mean ? 
How do you know ? " 
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*' I mean — I know — O God, Paul, O 
God 1 — tell me you did not do it 1 " 

" 1 ? " Paul drew biick, and looked at 
her with horror. 

" Forgive me, forgive me 1 I think my 
penses have letl me. O Heaven, what 1 
have sullered 1 Oh, this terrible, terrible 
nijrht 1 " 

** My darling, calm yourself I You are 
distracted bv the sijjht of this extraordi- 
nary fire. It has frighteneil you out of 
your sleep. It is very strange and awful, 
but can be traced, I do not doubt, to some 
simple cause, — the great heat of the 
weather, or some sparks from the fires on 
the mountain. You were raving just now. 
Bavin;; that Simon had been murdered : 
the fire has not reached the house, and lu; 
shall certainlv be saved. I was hastenin;' 
to louk after him when I caught sitjrht oi 
your white dress." 

May looked in his face with a puzzled, 
wistful jjaze. 

** Paul ! " she said, " are you sure you are 
in your right senses ? " 

Paul smiled, though he was uneasy, 
thinkin'^ her a little crazed by fright. 

*' I think I am," he said. " I. feel like a 
sane man. I am more in my right 
senses at least than you are I " 

Still she looked at him wonderingly and 
fearfully. 

" Do you rememt)er last night ? " she 
said. 

" Yes," he answered, smiling, and will- 
ing to humor her. "I do remember last 
night : should you like to hear an account of 
it V I wakened with the moonlight, where 
you allowed me to fjiU asleep on the sofa, 
in your parlor. I could not go to sleep 
again, and turned out to enjoy the night, 
and to think over a crowd of things which 
came into my head. I got up into the 
hills, and soon saw that the woods were 
burning. I watched them for some time, 
knowinjj that there was nothing for it but 
to let them bum themselves to death " — 

May shuddered. 

" And then I suddenly thought about 
Simon, and was hurrying down to save 
him, when, as I say, I caught sight of 
you." 

May listened, still looking at him with 
that pale, unsatisfied ^gaze. 

" But, before all that ? " she urged bim. 
" Do you remember what happened in the 
evening, and yesterday, and the day be- 
fore V " 

'* Of course I do," he said. " On the 
day before yesterday I escorted Miss Arch- 
bold to Camlough, and returned to ^lon- 
asterlea yesterday evening. I came home | 



late, and very tu-ed, and was allowed to 
sleep upon your sofa. How this came to 
be is the only thing I am not perfectly 
clear about. But why do you question me 
like this ? and what does it all signity ? " 

May looked half relfeved, yet still terri- 
fied. 

** Paul," she said, *' it was April when 
you went to Camlough with Katharine 
Archbold ; and now it is July." 

" May, you have been dreaming I " he 
cried. 

" O Paul, O Paul 1 it is you who have 
been out of your senses. You went to 
Camlough ; you became ill, and lost your 
mind, and they kept you there. I went 
and stole you away that you might be 
cured. While you were gone, Simon ill- 
used the people, and then they were in 
distress. Last night they told you this ; 
and, in your madness, you threatened to 
murder Simon. I soothed the idea out of 
your mind, and you fell asleep. After- 
wards, when you awoke, I heard you quit 
the house, and followed you in terror lest 
the idea of doing harm might still be 
working in your mind. I found Simon's 
door open ; and, O God, Paul 1 he is lying 
murdered in his chair ! I thought you had 
done it in your madness. Forgive me, 
Paul I I thought it was in your mad- 
ness." 

Paul had become deadly pale. ** Is this 
all true ? " he said. " Am 1 dreamin<r, or 
are you : 

" i^either, neither, — we are both too 
wide awake. It is all true that I have 
said; but )0u did not murder Simon, 
Paul ? Y'^our senses had returned to you 
when you wakened out of your sleep? 
You know what you have been doing all 
the time since you left the house ? " 

Paul reeled under her words,.and leaned 
heavily against a tree. May stood before 
him like a figure of snow, and waited for 
his answer. The fire hissed and roared, 
and they neither saw nor heard it. 

" I remember all distinctly," he said at 
last. "I have not the slightest doubt. 
My mind has been sound and clear since I 
wakened out of my sleep, and left the house. 
I know what I have been doing, and I 
did not murder Simon. Must I believe 
all that you tell me ? — it is unspeakably 
strange and awful ! " 

" He did not do it," said May, speaking 
to herself in a kind of rapture. *' He did 
not do it at all — he did not even know of 
it. Stay, Paul; indeed I will not faint. I 
have turned a little blind; but, indeed, I 
shall not taint." 

He held her up in his arms till the swoon- 
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ing sensation left her. Saddenlj a sharp 
cry broke from her. 

** The curse is now at an end/' she said : 
^ the last miser is dead 1 Even the proph- 
ecy, is fulfilled — murdered 1 " she shud- 
dered. 

'^ Not by a kinsman of his own/' said 
Paul. 

** No," said she ; " but still the curse is 
ended, and you are free, and need fear no 



more. 

" I do not fear any thing," he said, " un- 
less it be pain for you." 

It was very plain, indeed, that whatever 
mischievous powers had hitherto irritated 
and maddened Paul, had at last given up 
their hold of him, and had lefl him in pos- 
session of the faculties that God had jriven 
him. He spoke and moved with a calm 
and self-contained air which May had never 
noticed as belonglnor to him. Thoughtful 
and awe-struck as he was at this moment, 
there was still no trace of that confusion of 
trouble — that gloom and nervous dread — 
which had always been so painfully visible 
in him when grief or perplexity had thrust 
themselves in his way. Even in his joy 
there had always been a feverishness and 
uncertainty which had not suggested peace 
nor any well-grounded happiness. Now 
there was a quiet look of strength in his 
face, — an expression of resolved content in 
his eyes, as if he would say, " Come what 
may, I will weatlier this storm ; " for he 
already saw it coming, thoui^h May did not 
as yet. She thought of nothing at the mo- 
ment but the wondrous change in Paul ; 
and joy, mingled with awe, filled up all her 
consciousness, leaving no room for antici- 
pation of things to come. Paul was re- 
stored to her, or rather given to her newly. 
As she clung to his arm, and he led her 
from the spot, she felt him to be at last 
possessed of that power, strong and fine, 
on which she could repose, by which he 
should govern himself and others without 
hinderance of doubt or fear. What her 
faith had discerned latent in him, hidden 
by the overshadowing of some mystery in- 
scrutable, she now beheld manifested to her 
senses. Truly and indeed she had got 
matter for joy. Hitherto she had been the 
stronger, — had battled for him and pro- 
tected liim as the man might protect the 
woman. Now the God-given strength and 
dignity of man had appeared, and asserted 
its superiority over her own ; and, with a 
sigh brimful of bliss, the woman fell back 
into her place. 

Paul led her away, with her face to the 
fields and the cool river. He wanted to 
bring her home as quickly as possible, so ; 



'that he might return, and have Simon's 
body carried decently from the house be- 
fore the flames should get round the walls. 
As they hurried along they saw numbers 
of people running from all sides, attracted 
by the strange spectacle of the burning 
woods ; all the early risers in the neighbor- 
hood having been attracted from their 
homes by so extraordinary a sight. They 
were talking and gesticulating as they ran, 
suggesting causes for the phenomenon, and 
sivinjj vent to their amazement. 

" Ohj^good Lord ! " cried a woman, " the 
divil hinisel' must ha' whisked a spark out 
o* hell wid him by mistake when he was 
nijjht-walkiu' as usual in the woods ! " 

"Whisht wid ver blatherin*," said a 
stout farmer. " The heat o' the weather's 
jist enough for to do it. A flash o* fork 
lijjhtnin* when the branches is that dhrv ! " 

" A wheen o' sparkles from yon cursed 
fires that the shepherds has for ever goin* 
night and day ! " suocgested a third. " Oh, 
murther! here*s JMisther Paul and Miss 
May hersel'." 

" They've been lookin* after Simon/' said 
a fourth. " Bad as he is, a body couldn't 
see him burnt." 

" God knows frizzlin' would be too good 
for him all the same. Save ye,*Misther 
Paul I This is a terrible nijrht we have." 

" Very strange and terrible," saiil Paul. 
" But there is something more awtul still, 
up at the house. Simon Finiston has been 
murdered." 

"Murdered!" A hum of horror rose 
and sank into silence. There was an ex- 
traordinary look on every face. 

" God knows he desarved it I " cried a 
woman fiercely, breaking the silence. 

" Oh, ay I " said a man, " but some wan 
be to done it on him." 

" That's the point," said the farmer sol- 
emnly, with a sombre look at Paul. " Thou 
shalt not kill." 

Some of the people looked askance at 
the young couple, and others gazed away 
from them with grief and embarrassment 
in their faces. Paul quickly saw the signs 
of the storm that was coming upon him, 
and his greatest desire was to see May 
safely at home. 

" 1 must take this lady home, my men/' 
he said to them ; " and then I will return to 
you. Will you hurry on, and remove the 
body before the flames get up to the walls ? 
There is not a moment to tose." 

" Ay, ay I " they said, assenting, and 
moved slowly on. There was a heavy 
doubt on their minds, and Paul knew it. 

" Till wan o' them be murdered bv a 
kinsman of his own/' muttered the fanner 
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to himself. " I did not think Paul Finbton 
had it in him." 

" Oh, ye coward 1 " cried a woman who 
cau;rht or divined his words. "Oh, ye ill- 
minded man I " 

" I didn't sav nothin'," said the man. 
" It's the law's alFair, not mine.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE fool's sad FATE. 

When Katherine Archbold, sittinjy on 
the lawn in the middle of her jruests, was 
able to disentiint^le hor mind from the flat- 
teries which had wound themselves about 
it, she became suddenly and vexatiously 
aware that Paul had left her side, and was 
no lonj;:er within reach of her hand. As 
soon as she made this discovery her mood 
so quickly chanj^ed, and seeminjrly with no 
reason, that the ojuests who had been wor- 
ehippiii*^ her withdrew, shru}T};ing their 
shoulders, and commenting on her temper. 
The day broke soon after, anfl the whole 
crowd C{f fantastic creatures fled. Sun- 
rise found Katherine in frantic humor : 
Paul was not to be heard of; was nowhere 
to be seen. Her father su^jjested that he 
might have strayed out over the hills in 
his meanini^less way, and have hurt or 
lost himself, very high up in the hills. 
" Let us go out at once, and look for him," 
said Sir John ; and Katherine agreed read- 
ily, and they went out on the hills and 
searched. 

The party of seekers went this way and 
that wily, taking different paths. They 
sought for many hours ; but, in the heat of 
the day, gave up the effort, while Sir John 
sent messengers to Tobereevil and Mon- 
asterh'a. In the dawn of the next morn- 
ing Katherine was out again upon the 
hills, unable to rest, haunted by a half- 
formed ghastly fear that Paul would be 
found lying dead in some gorge of the hills, 
or at the foot of some precipice. In the 
darkness he misht have missed his footing:, 
and fallen from a great height. With a 
mantle thrown over her head, and dress 
careless for once, with pallid face and 
frightened eyes, she went clambering up 
steep rocks and looking over the edges, 
peering round corners of cliffs, and creep- 
ing down into ravines, starting at every 
black object that came within her vision, 
as if it had been the thing for which 
she was seeking. She got at last into a 
narrow gorge which descended between 



hiorh cliffs down to a narrow and basin-like 
valley, hollowed out of the very crown of 
one of the mountains. It was toilsome 
work, getting safely to the bottom, and she 
emerged wearily into the open waste 
which was the valley ; hearing as she did 
so the sound of a human voice weeping, 
and talking incoherently. A few steps 
further she came on a spectacle, ghastly 
enough, if not actually so sad as that which 
she had feared to see. 

It was the corpse of Con the fool, lying 
bruised and disfigured at the foot of the 
cliff, with Tibbie bending over hhn, wring- 
ing her shrivelled hands, and mourning 
into the deaf ear of the dead. Her lamen- 
tation was in Irish ; but, from time to time, 
she raised the dismal sobbing " keen," pro- 
longed it for a few minutes with frantic 
energy, then dropped it again with a wail 
of despair, and went on with her incoherent 
mutterings. It was awful to see and hear 
this old creature, herself livid as a corpse, 
talking aloud to the dead in the silence of 
the wilderness. 

Con lay upon his back, having evidently 
fallen from a great hei<i;ht; for his brow was 
deeply wounded. Tibbie had straightened 
his limbs as well as' she could ; his arms 
lay by his side, and one hand held a pistol ; 
the fmjjers clinched on it as if it had been 
a foe whom he had griped to death. Some 
force would be needed to remove it from 
the grasp of those frozen fingers. Kath- 
erine stood gazing on this scene in silent 
amazement. She had been looking for 
death ; and here was death, accomplished 
by the very means which she had supposed 
likely to inflict it in such a place. Here, 
indeed, was somebody who had been kiilled 
by a fall from those sharp overhanging 
clifls. Only it was not Paul the madman, 
but Con the fool. 

Katherine stood gazing with a feeling 
that she had been tricked by her eyes, or 
understanding, till Tibbie looked up by 
chance, and saw her. The " keen " died on 
the old woman's lips when she beheld the 
unexpected intruder on her grief; and a 
harsh, growling sound broke from her in- 
stead, as she rose quickly to her feet with 
her eyes fixed on Katherine. She ad- 
vanced a few steps, tottering, and holding 
both hands before her, just as the sun rose 
above the opposite peaks of the valley, 
lighting up the strange scene with a jubi- 
lant splendor. 

" It's you 1 " cried Tibbie hoarsely, " it's 
you, is it ? Yer come to take yer sport 
out o' me. You an' the divil that has 
cheated me betune^ ye I Look at him 
there, a corpse, — my lad that was to ha' 
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been master of Tobereevil, wid murther on 
his soul, an' blood upon his face. Con, 
ayourneen, alanna I the purty lady's come 
to have her laugh over ye now. We'll 
laugh wid her, my darlin', — ha, ha, ha, 
hal" 

Her wild laughter sobbed itself away 
into the terrible " keen," and the rocks 
rang their dismal echoes as it' in sympathy 
with her woe. 

" How did it happen ? " asked Katherine, 
disgusted at the scene, yet curious all the 
time. 

'' Happen I" shrieked Tibbie. ''She 
dares to ask me how did it happen ! It 
happened by way o' this," she said, draw- 
ing something from her bosom : " the divil 
that you give me, that was promised to do 
my will ; a divil that worked agin me that 
ye might get yer laugh at me 1 Bad luck 
came down on me from the first day I tuk 
it out o' yer ban's. Take back yer man- 
ilhrake, lady I an' may curses go back to ye 
wid it, an' light on yer heart 1 " 

So saying, she flung something right at 

Katherine's breast, — the mandrake which 

Katherine had carved for her, half in 

fflalice and half in fun. At another time 

Miss Archbold would have laughed, and 

flung the thing back to her ; but now the 

terrified young woman h;id got something 

in her mind which excluded both mirth 

and anger ; and the manikin fell unheeded 

into the grass, to remain there and rot 

under the sun and rains. Tibbie had said 

that Con was dead, and with a murder on 

his soul. Who, then, was also dead? 

Whom had the fool murdered ? 

.** How did it happen ? " she repeated, 
with a new meaning in her question, think- 
ins: that two creatures without reason had 
met, and nuarrelled, and that both were 
dead. ** You spoke of murder," said Kath- 
erine : " whom has he murdered ? " 

" Murther ! " screamed Tibbie. " Who 
said he had murthered any wan ? If any 
wan dares to say it, I'll kill them wid 
this I " 

She lifted a heavy stone, and rushed 
towards Katherine, who turned and fled 
round the corner of th« cliff, nor drew 
her breath till she had toiled her way up 
again through the gorge, and was safe out 
of reach of her wretched and feeble foe. In 
fear and trembling she then continued her 
search, fully persuaded now that Paul had 
indeed been brought to untimely death, 
but met nothing on the hills to relieve her 
suspense. At last, when utterly wearied 
and unable to go farther, she returned to 
the cabtle, her'face wild and white, her dress 
torn and disordered, no longer the proud 



beauty, only a scared and remorseful crea- 
ture who had forgotten self at last in care 
for another. Returning to her own dress- 
ing-room, however, she was startled to see 
the spectacle she had become, and the old 
Katherine Archbold revived within her 



again. 



Come what mijrht, there was nothing in 
the world worth the grief that could trans- 
form a woman like that. She would not be 
hagnjard and ugly, even if Paul were mur- 
dered, and the Tobereevil treasures lost for- 
ever. May must, at all events, suffer quite 
as much as herself; and May was a weak 
creature, and could not get over it as she 
would do. She dressed herself perfectly ; 
and, her vanity thus comforted, she pre- 
sented herself in the breakfast-room, where 
her father was already waiting for her. 
Iler mother was ill in bed; but that was 
not to be thought about at present. Kathe- 
rine had quite enough on her hands, with- 
out thinking about her mother. 

Sir John was walking up and down the 
room in excitement. 

*' Katherine," he said, as she entered, 
"have you heard this awful news? You 
must nerve yourself for a shock ; but I have 
no doubt that you can bear it." 

He did not mean to be satirical, for he 
had believed in Katherine's sincerity for 
once. 

" He is dead, I suppose," said Kathe- 
rine ; and her face was white enough. 

" He ! Paul ? No ; but old Finiston, his 
uncle, has been murdered." 

" Well ! " said Katherine easterly, with 
Tibbie's words and the truth flashing into 
her mind at once. 

" Paul is suspected of the crime," said 
Sir John solemnly ; " Paul and that pretty 
little girl at Monasterlea. It seems he had 
been paying attentions to her as well as to 
you. I cannot understand it, I confess. 
When he left us here, he went straight to 
Miss Mourne's house; and the strangest 
thing of all is, that they say he is now in 
his proper senses. He was seen about 
Monasterlea the day after he lefl us, iand 
the murder was committed on the very 
next night. He and the young girl were 
met coming from the miser's house at day- 
break in the morning, by some people who 
had run out to see a fire, which, strangely 
enough, has broken out in the woods, and I 
believe is burning yet. They say he told 
them the old man was murdered, and took 
the matter quite coolly. It is all exceed- 
ingly strange. As a magistrate, I am bound 
to be busy in the affair, and must go to 
Tobereevil for the inquest." 

Katherine stood grasping the back of a 
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chair, and gazing ^ith distended eyes at shaken with the recent shocks she had sus- 



her father's face, 

" And the girl Y " she asked presently. 
" Is she also suspected ? " 

" Yes," said Sir John, " I believe so. 
Ther^j is something about a spot of blood 
on her dress." 

Katherine sank into a seat, and said noth- 
ing. It was now all plain to her about the 
murder. 

Con had done it ; and Paul and May had 
discovered it when they went out like the 
rest to see the fire. Paul was in his right 
senses ; and he and May were just as they 
had been before she divided them, except 
that they were under a grievous cloud of 
suspicion, overwhelmed with disgrace and 
grief. A word from her would even now 
divert this trouble from them, leaving them 
happy in each other, and the possession of 
wealth untold. And should she have to do 
this? 

She could not do it yet — of that she was 
very sure. She sat quite still for some 
time, hating Paul and May with all her 
heart. " Let them be accused ! " she said, 
" I will not speak." She shuddered a little, 
and her father bade her take some break- 
fast. And she went to the table, and sat 
down and ate. 

" I shall go with you,'* she said to her 
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father. '* I must see the end of this.' 
" It would be much better taste for 

to stay where you are," said Sir John. 
But Katherine was not used to think 

much about matters of taste. 



When May returned to the cottage she 
found Bridget and Nanny at the gate, 
watching the fire, and hearing news from the 
passers-by. 

They looked amazed at seeing Paul and 
May coming quickly down the road. Paul 
left May a little way from the gate, and 
hastened back towards Tobereevil, as he 
had promised he. would do. May passed 
in at the gate. 

" O Miss May, Miss May 1 " cried Brid- 
get, " there's blood on your dress 1 " 

May looked down at it, startled. " Si- 
mon f'iniston has been murdered," she said, 
shuddering, and went on into the house. 

Her aunt was not awake; for it was only 
four o'clock, and the cottage was quite still 
in the early summer sunshine. For dear 
life. May could not have helped being unut- 
terably happy, in spite of tne awful sights 
which had lately passed before her eyes : 
that Paul was well and safe was a good 
which must outweigh all the troubles of the 
earth. It was true, she felt weary and 



tained ; her head was dizzy, and her limbs ^ 
stiff; but she felt nothing inconvenient to 
her, not even suffering of the body. She 
knelt and poured out her thankfulness to 
Heaven; then sleep and utter weariness 
overpowered her ; and, throwing herself on 
her bed, she slept soundly until breakfast- 
time. 

On awakening, the horror of the murder, 
with its attendant and glaring horror of 
the fire, rose luridly in her mind ; but she 
had left all that with God before sleeping, 
And this morning she would think of noth- 
ing but her joy. Paul met her coming 
down the hall, — pale, certainly, but fair 
and fresh-robed as a lily, and smiling out of 
eye's that denied any cause for gloom. 
Paul looked at her silently ; and the love in 
his heart could not refuse her a smile in 
answer to her own ; but there was sadness 
in the smile, — not of the old kind, which 
May now looked no more to see, but a new 
and reasonable sadness, which had nothing 
to do with fret or fear. He took her hands 
in his own, and drew her into the parlor 
that they might talk. 

" What is'it, Paul ? " she asked, feeling 
that there was something which she did not 
yet know. 

*' You have borne a great deal for me,'* 
he said. " Can you still bear something 
more ? " 

She blenched a little, for her physical 
powers were worn somewhat low ; but she ' 
said firmly, *• I can, Paul." 

" God bless you I " he said, with a solemn 
passion that made her tremble, knowing 
there was something heavy, indeed, to be 
yet borne. 

" May," he said, " you and I are suspect- 
ed of this murder I " 

" Are we ? Paul 1 " She drew a long 
breath, broken by neither sigh nor sob. 
" Well, we can bear it till the truth be 
found out. Why are we suspected V " 

" Circumstances are against us — don't" 
you perceive it ? We were met coming 
from the place so early — and — and — 
there was blood upon your dress 1 " 

" I see ; but I shall explain how that got 
there." 

" My love 1 don't you see that your expla- 
nation will tell against us — against me, at 
least — more than any thing else. Then, 
there is that idea in the people's minds 
about the prophecy that a Finiston would 
be murdered by a kinsman of his own." 

They looked in each other's faces, — two 
poor young creatures, — brave in their con- 
scious innocence, but with all the world 
agidnst them. Paul drew her to his hearty 
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and tihus they met tbeir great woe. May 
quickly recovered herself. 

" Of course we must take this solemnly, 
Paul, but not too much in earnest. We 
know we did not do it, neither you nor I ; 
and some one else did. God will reveal 
all ; and, meantime, we must not let our- 
selves be crushed." 

" No, darling : we will not let ourselves 
be crushed." 

He held her hands ti^rhtly within his, 
and felt that thus linked together tliev 
must, indeed, stand strong. Heaven could 
not forsake one so innocent and trustful as 
the woman who was bound with him in this 
martyrdom. 

"We need not tell Aunt Martha yet, 
Paul — unless it is unavoidable. It would 
kill her in an hour." 

" No, we need not tell her," said Paul. 
"Not, at least, till the inquest is over." 

When Miss Martha appeared, she was 
enlightened as to the events of the night, 
but was not informed of the crowning 
trouble that was impending. A few groans 
and shudders expressed her horror at the 
tale, as it was related to her ; but she was 
deeply affected, and sore old spots smarted 
badly in her heart. She did not complain 
of these, however, but let them wait till she 
could see to them in the privacy of her 
chamber. Her grief could not be such as 
to deaden her appreciation of the good 
things which must be the issue of this evil. 
It was horrible, indeed, that Simon should 
have been murdered, but an excellent thing 
for the country that he was dead. It was 
good for Paul and good for May ; and the 
trouble coujd not be any thing to compare 
with the delinjhtful comfort of seeing Paul 
Finiston master of Tobereevil and jjreat 
wealth, sitting there in his own character, 
in possession of sound reason and perfect 
health, by the side of his promised wite. 

" And so the old house is burning, you 
say, Paul I Well, that is no harm : you 
never could have made use of it, and it is 
' better it should fall. I have never heard 
of a more singular coincidence — the fire 
and — and — the other event happening in 
one night. Does any one know how the 
fire could have happened ? " 

"It is thouorht the heat mijrht have 
caused it, or gparks falling from the furze- 
fires on the mountains. The timber be- 
ing so dry a little thing would do it. God 
grant it may be a -type of the purification 
of the country from the old evil 1 " 

Miss Martha looked at him with great 
approval. 

"The same idea has been in my own 
mind," she said. 



" One could imagine," said May, " that 
all the evil that has haunted the place had 
concentrated itself in the heart of the 
woods, and burnt itself to death out of the 
heat of its own passion. And with it ends 
the legend of the curse of Tobereevil." 

Miss Martha said nothing, but looked 
into her teapot. She had always denied 
that there was any meaning, however shad- 
owy, in the story of the curse. She had 
just made an admission which seemed 
inconsistent with her belief, and felt a little 
confused as to her own positi<m. 
' The body of Simon Finiston had been 
carried to the barn of a neighboring 
farmer. 

" He niver did me a good turn in his life," 
said the fanner; " but Tm not goin* to refuse 
to accommodate him now ? " 

So Simon was laid in the barn, where 
the inquest was to be held. 

The mansion of Tobereevil was not long 
in burninjj to the ojround. The woodwork 
was rotten, the place was full of draughts, 
and by noon that day it was a heap of 
smoking ruins. Then it was that the rain 
began to fall, heavily, like arrows let loose 
from the clouds, and, afler it had descended 
for some hours, the fire in the woods began 
to slacken. The mansion was a great 
mouthful, which seemed to have at last ap- 
peased its hunger. The rain fell and fell, 
and the fire hissed and slackened ; it had 
ragjed \owx enou'jrli, and now it should rajje 
no more. The flames stru^xijled and writhed 
in their effort to devour every branch that 
waved on Tobereevil ground ; but the rain 
said no, and had its way, for a whole sea 
of water seemed let loose out of the heavens 
upon the trees. The fire was over-mastered, 
and sank dying in the thickets. Then, for 
two miles, the land was a charred and 
desolate waste, with here and there a 
ghastly trunk standing erect, — a black and 
dismal remnant of the splendors that had 
been. The densest and grandest, the dark- 
est and most mysterious, half of the miser's 
kingdom of trees was swept as with a breath 
out of the world. The very heart of the 
Wicked Woods was burnt to a cinder. 

It was hard for May and Paul to live 
through that day. Paul did not hide him- 
self, being abroad among the people ; but 
May had to sit still, and hear her aunt's ofl- 
repeated wonders and speculations as to 
who could have committed the murder, and 
who should be suspected of it. " Depend 
on it," said Miss Martha, " it has been done 
by some of those poor wretches whom he 
rooted out of their homes. The murderer 
is by this time on board ship for America, 
and will never be heard of more." 
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May shivered, as she could not but 
acknowledge to herself that might very 
possibly be true. Then, how was a foul 
suspicion to-be taken from Paul's name and 
her own ? Must they die for this deed, or 
live out their lives under a shadow whose 
gloom could never be lightened ? She had 
also to observe the people passing and 
repassing, in spite of the rain, and see their 
furtive looks of awe cast towards the cot- 
tajije. To avoid seeing this, she turned her 
back upon the window. 

At last she succeeded in escaping from 
her aunt ; and, hiding in her room, she con- 
centrated all the powers of her soul in 
prayer. When unable to kneel from wea- 
riness, she sat on the side of her bed, with 
clasped hands, still praying. God must 
send her aid. God would send her aid. 
She turned her eyes away from her tribu- 
lation, finding it impossible to look it in the 
face, and remain calm. She gazed over it, 
and past it, at the One to whom good and 
evil are known. God must see her appeal- 
ing eyes looking constantly to him for help. 

A knock came to the door, and old Bid 

f>resented herself. May shrank from her a 
ittle, knowing the thought that had hold 
of the people's minds ; but the faithful old 
woman saw the anguish in her eyes, and, 
creeping to her side, knelt down at her feet, 
and kissed the hem of her dress. 

" Honey, honey I *' she whispered, " don't 
you sit there wid that look u|)on yer face ! 
rd rather they said 1 did it mysel*. If you 
an' him had a hand in it, then 'twas me 
that did the deed for ye 1 " 

** (jrod is going to see to it," ^aid May. 

" Throth, an' so is Bivl ! Somebody be 
to done the thing. We haven't foun' yet 
what's gone wid Tibbie." 

" Tibbie 1 " May started. " Oh, don't 
let us do a wrong to any one." 

" No more we won't," said Bid ; " but Tib- 
bie's not to be seen. Some says she was 
forgot about, and burnt up in the house. I 
don't think she's burned, an' i won't close 
my eyes till they ha' seen her. I'm off 
now to look for her, an' don't you go fret. 
The people's only dazed like, and can't see 
whiTC they're goin'. It's the Dlvil's partin' 
fling has threwn a fistful o' dust in their 
eyes." 

Bid shook her cloak straight, tied her 
kerchief tight on her head, and grasped her 
staff in preparation for a ramble. May felt 
the- old creature's symp ithy very precious : 
and Providence mii^ht work through Bid as 
well as through any other. She pressed 
the brown and withered hand in both her 
own ; and then Bid went away, and May 
tried to be patient. 
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THE LAST TROUBLE. 



The rain ceased early next morning, and 
the day proved as lovely a day as ever mid- 
summer brought to the world. As May 
walked down the garden, the roses that 
brushed her gown were all fresh and laden 
with dew. Birds were sin<jinorblithelv, the 
sun shining goldenly, the world was beau- 
tiful, and seemed to call on human nature 
to rejoice ; yet the shadow of a great crime 
was lying upon it, and the black charred 
trees away to westward were the witnesses 
that bore testimony to its reality. May 
was going to the. incjuest. Could it be that 
God had willed that she should never more 
be ^lad while she lived in this beautiful 
woi-ld. This was a wicked and horrible 
fear that arose in her mind as she breathed 
the happy air, and felt her youth leaping 
within her; but she banished it on the 
instant. 

Aunt Martha could not understand why 
May should want to be present at such a 
very painful scene. 

" It is every way unseemly," she said. 
** Paul, do not let her go." 

But May said, *' Give me my own way. 
I have a reason, which I shall tell you by 
and by." 

Of all that might have to be told, she did 
not dare to think. 

As May and Paul walked across the 
fields between the blooming dykes and sing- 
ing hedges, they were overtaken by Sir 
John Archbtjld and his daughter, who were 
riding to make part of a crowd which was 
assembling at the farmer's house. Kathe- 
rine bowed haughtily ; Sir John was more 
courteous, yet there was something in his 
manner which gave Paul to understand 
that here was no all-trust in'^ friend. Paul 
let the riders pass, and walked on with his 
head high. Many people had assembled 
at the barn. There were two other ma- 
gistrates Ijesides Sir John Archbold, who 
were come from a distance, full of curiosity 
about Paul Finiston and his story, and who 
had (iuite made up their minds as to the 
likelihood' of his guilt. The whole history 
of the fitmily, as they kn(iw it, was a 
roiuance ; and this murdcir ma ie the culmi- 
nating incident of the tale. For an excita- 
ble and whimsical young man, come of a 
bad race, tried beyond endurance by one 
so intolerable as the miser, nothing could 
be more natural than that he should end 
a violent quarrel by a crime like this. 
They pitied him a good deal, and hoped 
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that, at his trial, the jury who should find 
him guilty would also recommend him to 
mercy. As to May, they simply wondered 
and could jijuess nothinjj. 

The people divided, and stood back 
respectfully to let her pass, and the women 
began to weep when they looked in her 
face. 

" She ni'ver had act nor part in it " said 
one; "I wouldn't believe it if her han*s 
"was covered wid blood." 

" Whist, whist," said another, **'sure the 
angels is takin' care o* her. " 

They stood together within the doorway 
■with all eyes fixed on them ; looking grave 
but fearless, so that their accusers foun<l 
themselves silent and ashamed. K.atherine 
had not dismounted from her horse, but was 
only a few yards distant from them, and 
could have touched them with her whip. 
All the way as she rode down from Cam- 
lough the thought had been present to her 
mind, thai it was she who must save these 
lovers, and bestow on them perfect joy ; 
must give them each other, an unsullied 
name, the world's sympathy, and boundless 
wealth. She had thouu;ht she would try 
and do it, after she had first seen their pain, 
beheld them crushed and terrified, and 
humbled to the dust ; but here she saw no 
terror nor any anguish of shame. They 
faced tlieir fellow-creatures serene, and 
almost happy. From time to time they 
looked in each other's eyes ; and Katherine 
shut her lips, and the day's business began. 

Witness after witness came up and told 
his story. It appeared, from the evidence, 
that one of Simon's well-known pistols was 
missing ; and it was believed that, with this 
weapon, the murder had been done. Paul 
was about to be questioned, when Sir John 
took him aside, and spoke to him, — 

*• Finiston I " he said, " I am deei)ly sorry 
for you. Things are telling very plainly 
against you in this matter. I must say I 
perceive that you are now acting and speak- 
ing like a reasonable m;in, but quite lately 
I saw you otherwise. Take my advice, and 
pUsid insanity." 

"1 will plead nothing but the truth," said 
Paul ; '* and on the night of the murder I 
was in possession of all my senses." 

Sir John was puzzled, and said no more, 
belif.ving that Paul had committed the 
crime while his mind was astray, and that 
the shock of all its consequences had re- 
stored him to his senses. Paul was now 
allowed to tell his story. lie lijavc a sketch 
of his whole life, coniessing his horror of 
the miser, and of the curse which was at- | 
tached to the family inheritance. He had ; 
felt an especial dread of being driven to [ 



commit that crime with which he stood 
charged to-day. He had struggled against 
the feeling, which was simply a nervous 
horror, had despised it, and wondered at its 
hold upon his mind. In the early part of 
the last six months a fitful orloom had taken 
possession of him, and since then he had 
suffered from a mysterious disorder of the 
mind, which deprived him of his memory, 
and deadened all his faculties. From this 
affliction he had been set free in a strange 
and sudden manner ; and he did not attempt 
to account for either the disorder or the 
cure. Had the crime been committed while 
he was in a state which rendered him not 
accountable for his acts, then would he not 
have presumed to declare that he was inno- 
cent of the deed. Of much that had hap- 
pened to him during the months lately 
past, of much that he had said and done, he 
was utterly forgetful ; but, on the night of 
Simon's murder, he had been in possession 
of his reason. He described his waking: 
in Miss Martha's parlor, his going out to 
walk, and to think over matters which 
pressed into his mind, his first sight of the 
woods on fire, and meeting with May, who 
told him about the murder. He was 
listened to attentively ; but his story 
sounded improbable, and he knew it. 

When May's turn came she spoke brave- 
ly, feeling as if Paul's credit depended on 
her courage. She Wiis oblijred to confess 
the reason of her anxietv when she found 
that he had left the house, and the terror 
that had urged her to follow him to Tobe- 
reevil in the night. She described her find- 
ing the murdered man, and her swoon on 
the floor of the blood-stained chamber, her 
amazement at the fire, and entire satis- 
faction when she met Paul cominor to look 
for her in perfect possession of his senses. 
" And I know that he did not do it," she 
said, ** and that the murderer will be 
found." There was deep pity for her in 
every face, but her story told terribly 
against Paul. 

Sir John bore witness to the young 
man's strange state while stayin'jj at his 
house. Two days ago he should have de- 
scribed him as a person utterly unaccount- 
able for his actions. Katherine was also 
called upon to give evidence, and looked 
white and sullen as she made her state- 
ment. One might have supposed from her 
face, that she was the person who had been 
accused of the murder, as she glanced to- 
wards May and Paul, who stood together, 
neither stricken nor overwhelmed, but only 
grave and very quiet, as if they waited 
breathlessly for the word of truth that 
should turn their sorrow into joy. She 
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was not coinpr to sjteak it for them. Let 
things take their course I She statt^d that 
Paul had been an insane man during the 
whole time of his visit at Camlough, and 
that he had left that place 8tranj:^ely, on the 
night of the entertainment. All e^vidence 
havinii been taken, the coroner addres^sed 
the jury. He spoke pityinjjjly of the younji 
man who had been afiiicted as described 
by so many witnesses ; but it was plain 
that he had no doubt as to Paul's having 
conimiited the crime. The jury were 
quite of his way of thinking; men who 
had suffered bitterly under the deail man's 
rule, and believed nothing could be more 
natural than the impulse that should lead 
a man to shoot such a wretch when pro- 
voked, in the heat of fjuarrel. Neverthe- 
less, they considered the matter for fully 
half an hour, during which time May sat 
on a heap of straw, gazing out of the 
barn, past the people, with still that stead- 
fast expectant look in her eye which had 
scarcely left it since this sore trouble be- 
gan. Paul stood beside her with folded 
arms, looking destruction in the face, like 
a brave but condemned soldier wailing 
the sijjnal that shall send his comrade's 
bullet throu'jh his heart. 

The crowd had been very quiet within 
and without the barn, but suddenly there 
was a movement ; and Katherine, who was 
on horseback, uttered a cry, and reeled in 
her saddle as if she would fall. Some men 
were approaching, followed by a little 
crowd oi' women and children. The men 
carried a bier ! As the procession came 
nearer and crossed the fields, it was seen 
that a cart followed the bier, and that 
somebody was lying on the cart. There 
was great excitement immediatt^ly ; peo- 
ple ran out to meet the unexpected new- 
comers, and a little storm of cries and 
groans arose upon the air when the two 
crowds met, and explanations had been 
made. Then there was a great tumult in 
the barn, so that when the jurors appeared 
to give their verdict they were not at- 
tended to ; and the words, " Wilful murder 
against Paul Finiston," were only heard 
by a few. As the words were spoken, the 
crowd burst up to the door of the barn, 
swayed, divided, and fell back, and the 
bier which the men had carried was laid 
on the floor, bearing the wounded body of 
Con the fool. 

*' My God, another I " said the coroner ; 
and the noise of the crowd ceased, and the 
silence of horror fell upon the place. Two 
or three women broke out crying, and 
were hustled away into a corner; while 
all eyes were turned to the door again, as 



the cart stood before ' it, and another sur- 
f)rise was expected. The men were lifting 
some one out of the cart, — a living body, 
wrapped in blankets ; and this they also 
carried into the barn, and placed on a heap 
of straw. Bid was beside them, and di- 
rected them where to lay their burden ; 
and when the creature who had been thus 
carried was placed lying in the straw, 
there was seen the weird and ugly face of 
Tibbie, the miser's housekeeper, pinched 
and drawn with agony, and wet with the 
dews of approaching death. She opened 
her dim eyes, and gazed around her, then 
closed them again, and groaned dismally. 

" Aisy, woman, aisy ! " said Bid sooth- 
ingly, as she settled her head more com- 
fl)rtably in the straw. " Don't be unpatient. 
Spake up like a Christian, an' the pain'll 
soon be done." 

Then Bid turned to Paul : " Would yer 
honor step to wan side a little bit ? " she 
said, conrtseying with deep respect, " so as 
how Tibbie don't see you where you 
Stan'." 

Paul moved away, and then the deep 
breathless silence of expectation reigned 
in the barn. 

*' What does all this mean ? " asked the 
coroner, looking from one to another of 
the new-comers. A stout man, from a dis- 
tant part of the mountains, answered him, — 

" It's wan Tibbie, — this poor woman ye 
see, sir, that has to make some kind o' a 
statement afore she goes. This other ould 
woman, Bid the Thraveller, yer honor, — a 
decent sowl, — she foun* Tibbie lying her 
lone upon the mountain, an' the body o' 
this poor fool-boy at her side. So we 
brought them all down here, yer honor ; 
for there's a long story to tell." 

"The statement had better be made," 
said the coroner ; " for the woman has not 
many iiours to live." 

A groan from Tibbie followed his words. 
" I will not die bad," she whispered : *' I 
will not go to the Divil. He niver did 
nothin' for me, an* I won't stan' to him now. 
I always said I would turn to good in the 
latther end." 

Then she began her confession. It was 
rambling and disjointed, and spoken be- 
tween gasps and moans, while Bid support- 
ed her head, and comforted her with little 
words of sympathy as she went on. By 
dint of patience and questioning, her story 
was at last clearly put upon paper. 

On the eveninor before the discoverv of 
the murder she had heard a noise in her 
master's sitting-room, and reached the door 
just in time to hear tlie report of fire-arms, 
and to see Con the fool rush past her flour- 
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islim<T one of her master's pistols in his 
hand, lie fled shHeking out of the open 
hall-door. Finding her master dead, she 
became terrified lest people should think 
that yhe had done the deed, and fled after 
CoQ, hoping to overtake him, and hide him 
with herself in some of the caves in the 
hills. After long toiling and running, she 
came, upon him in the mountains, dancing 
and singing as he went along, and waving 
the pistol above his head. As soon as he 
saw her, he uttered a cry, and dashed on 
witlu)ut lookinj; where he was goin<jc. Fol- 
lowing as well as she was able, she saw 
him suddenly disappear over a ridge of 
cliffs ; and when she came up to these, and 
looked down a steep precipice, she beheld 
him lyinjj, as he now lay, on the grass far 
beneath her. She made her way to his 
side, and remained there till the lady from 
Camlouirh found her. " Her that has the 
fine goold hair,'* said Tibbie, ** an* give me 
the mandhrake." The lady found her 
first and talked to her, but she frightened 
her away. Afterwards Bid came to her ; 
and then she was very ill, and glad enough 
to be looked after. The runnin^x had been 
too much for her, anil then the rain, she 
thought, had killed her. Cramps had got 
hold of her, and a terrible illness. She had 
sworn to Bid to tell the truth if she would 
promise to jijct Con decently buried. 

When Katherine was mentioned, all 
eyes were turned on the proud lady who 
had known somewhat of all this, and had 
been silent. Katherine's face was not 
pleasant to look at, but she sat calmly on 
her horse without wincing. 

After this the Kearneys made their 
appearance, and told of the fool's grief at 
parting with them, and his rage at the 
miser when the people were turned from 
their houses. Next came the little girl 
who had given him a drink out of her pail, 
and had been terrified at his fit of frenzy 
when she told him that Simon had sent 
Nan out of the country. Many tears were 
shed for Con as these simple facts were 
stated, — for the poor lovin ^ fool who had 
been so harmless and so kind. When all 
had at last been told, the sick woman was 
carried to a neighboring cabin, and the 
jury put their heads together, and returned 
another verdict. 

Then there broke out a buzz, of joyous 
excitement in the barn. The magistrates 
and the coroner stepped forward to shake 
Paul by the hand. Farmers and mountain 
men, cotters and laborers, cheered him, and 
looked in his face, hall-laughing and half- 
sobbing. The women wept wildly, and 
8tru<x°[led to kiss his hand. As their suffer- 



ing had been deep, while forced to beliere 
him guilty, just so was their joy extrava> 
gant at being able to make him a hero. 
Ue was their master, their landlord, — the 
man who had banished the curse forever 
from their land, and who was now going to 
rule over them in peace and kindness. 

May had laid her head against some 
friendly sheaves of straw, and was not seen 
or heard of till the first tumult had subsid- 
ed. Then she whispered to Paul, " I^t me 
rest a little ; " and Paul and the farmer's 
wife carried her into the farmhouse, where 
she lay on a homely bed in a little shaded 
bedroom, and rested perl bet ly, knowing 
that now her troubles were at an end. 
Atlerwards, when the crowd had gone, 
Paul and she walked home toilet her. 

No one had congratul;»ted Paul more 
heartily than Sir John Archbold. He now 
r(j^nembered that the young man was a 
millionnaire, and that he had looked upon 
him as his future son-in-law. He would 
fain have viewed him again in that light, 
but did not quite see how that might be, 
since he had heard May spoken of as his 
promised wiie. Katherine only could 
enli'jjhten him as to this mystery. 

" My dear," he said to her, " you are, no 
doubt, delighted to find our friend so fully 
acquitted. We may now look on him with 
f^ivor. It remains for you to tell me — 
shall I ask him to come to Camlough ? " 

" No," saiil Katherine angrily, and rode 
on with her dark face turned away from 
the people. 

Sir John insisted on stopping at Monas- 
terlea to announce to Miss Martha the 
happy acquittal of Paul. Much against 
his daughter's wish, he reined in at the 
gate; and the old lady came fluttering 
down the garden-path, in her cap-ribbons, 
to meet him. 

" Well, madam 1 " he said, "this day has 
ended better than it began. I suppose 
you have heard that the mystery is cleared 
up, and the young man acquitted." 

Miss Martha started; but she was a 
little in awe of Sir John, and did not like 
to question him. She concluded that she 
had misunderstood him, and answered, — 

" Ah, I am sorry for the poor fool, but 
God has great mercy for such as he." 

Sir John thought she took the matter 
coolly, but that was not his affair. 

Miss Martha could not let these friends 
pass her door without inviting them to 
partake of some refreshment. Sir John 
agreed readily to her wishes in this re- 
spect, but Katherjne sullenly declined the 
proffered kindness. 

" Well then, my dear," said Sir John, " I 
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mast allow you to wait for me where you 
are ; for 1 fuel utterly fatiiished, and we are 
a lonj^ way from home." Ami he followed 
StlUs Martha, and lefl Katherine sitting 
disconsolate on her horse near the gate. 
She was very anj;rv at this treatment ; but 
her father had lately shown her that if she 
would have her will on all occasions so 
also would lie. So she had to wait under 
the shelter of a bush of honeysuckle, and 
her reflections were not pleasant as ghe 
did so. 

Meantime Paul and May quitted the 
fiirm-hou.^e, and were walking slowly acToss 
the fiells, as excjuisitely ha[)i)y as two peo- 
ple could be, in spite of all the shocks 
which had lately tried their courage. Jt 
could not be a laughing, gleeful happiness 
to-day ; but that also would doubtless 
come by and by. There was pleaty of 
time for mirth: life was sunny bjfore 
them. 

Just as they left the last field-gatC; and 
came on the road, their eyes were attracted 
by the sight of a heavy vehicle rolling to 
meet them from the distance, preceded by 
a cloud of dust. They stood by the dyke 
to wait, till it should piss; lor it was thun- 
dering alon f at such a pace that it seemed 
likely to overrun them. As it came nearer, 
they sa-.v that it was a four-in-hand coach, 
and that a jjjentleman was driving with a 
lady by his side. The gentleman took off 
his hat, and waved it high above his head. 
He waved it to May and Paul. Who 
could the 'gentleman be? 

" It is Cliri-itopher Lee ! " cried M ly in 
astonishment. The next moment the coach 
was pulled up before them, anil there sat 
Chrisiopher, bare-headed and smiling at 
them, as if this meelin;^ w.is the happiest 
thing in the world. Another moment, and 
he leaped to the j^round, and was shak- 
ing May and Paul each by a hand, and 
introd it-in^ them to the lady who sat aloft 
on the coach. 

*'My wife. Miss Mourne. Mr. Finiston, 
my wife." 'J'he lady was a pretty, bright 
creature, who leaned down from her high 
place, and squeezed May's hands, and looked 
wiih eager gaze into ihe faces of her hus- 
band's friends. She was an artless, fresh, 
youn'4 ihjng, all glittering in pretty clothes, 
which were rich enough for a duchess. 
There had scarcely been time to say " Wel- 
co.ne " and " How do you do ? " before a 
lar;ie f ice was thrust out of the interior of 
the coach; and a voice of complacent mel- 
ancholy was heard expostulating wiih 
them all : — 

" Let me out, I say, Christopher, my 
fiOnl Am I already forgotten in my old 



age. A-a-ah ! the young will ever push the 
old people aside. My dear Miss May I I 
am waiting to embrace you. You were 
always as a daughter to me. Lucy will 
not be jealous — I told her so long ago.** 

As it was known to be a work of some 
difficulty to get Mrs. Lee out of the coach, 
May stood upon the steps, and allowed 
herself to be kissed. Afterwards, that the 
s<?rvants on the back seat might not be too 
much entertained by Mrs. Lee's fond ex- 
pressions, Christopher handed his wife and 
Nlay into the coach to bear her company, 
while Paul mounted beside him on the 
box, and the party moved slowly onward. 

*' You wonder at all this, eh V " asked 
Christopher, unable to withhold his news 
from a sympathizing friend. " There was 
nothing about it in my last letter." 

" No," said Paul, *' but it is a long time 
since you wrote to us." 

*• Yes," said Christopher : " I have been 
very much occupied, and, besides, I wanted 
to give you a surprise. To tell the truth 
at on(;e, 1 am in possession of that property 
which I once lost by my folly. My wife — 
bless her I — is the person who was enriched 
by my misfortune. I could not rest a mo- 
ment till I confessed this to you. I have 
much more to tell you when there is time. 
It is a very odd story ; but don't think 
badly of me." 

"I know you too well for that,'* said 
Paul kindly, for Christopher looked em- 
barrassed. " I congratulate you warmly 
— with all my heart." 

The ladies were not losing their time 
inside, the coach. Little Mrs. Christopher 
was chattering gleefully about the good- 
ness of her husband, his gratitude to his 
friends, and her own intense desire to be 
May's dearest friend for life ; and what 
with her pretty, rapid speeches, interrupted 
by Mrs Lee's long, complacent sighs and 
explanatory remarks, May had scarcely to 
do more than smile in the two faces that 
were beaming at her. 

So this coachful of very happy people 
dashed up to the gate at Monasterlea ; and 
there sat Katherine on her horse, waiting 
for her fjither under the honeysuckle bush. 
Nobody noticed her at first ; for the sun was 
in the eyes of the two young men, and she 
was in the shade. As for her, she was 
taken by. surprise ; had been gazing in 
another direction from that by which they 
had come, and was in too bad a humor to 
turn her head for a moment to glance at 
passing travellers. The sudden stopping 
of the vehicle made her first start and look 
at it. Her amazement was extreme, as she 
saluted the two young men with a haughty 
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bow, and all her old triumphant spirit 
flashed from her eyes as she beheld Chris- 
topher. What conld brini^ him back to 
these wilds where he had suffered, if not to 
look again upon her face ? 

Truly, the infatuation of man was a very 
curious thing. With an effort she prepared 
to be more ojra^ious, seeinj^ that Christo- 
pher rapidly descended from his seat as if 
to approa(.*h. He first turned to the car- 
riage door, however, and handed out a lady 
whom Katherine had never seen ; a lovely 
and daintv ladv, as she saw at a glance. 

There was mischief in Christopher's eye 
as he drew his wife's arm throu^rh his own, 
and led her a few steps, so that she stood 
with him by the side of Katherine's horse. 

"Miss Archbold, allow me to present to 
you my wife. Lucy, you have heard me 
speak of Miss Archbold, a lady who did 
me a service for which I can never be suffi- 
ciently i^rateful." 

Kiitherine gazed down at them both, 
with astonishment and chaj^rin both visible 
in her face. The vounji wife gazed at her 
with eyes that were trying to express noth- 
ing but polite interest ; yet betrayed fear, 
and a little disgust, and, worse than all, pity. 
The two ladies exchanged a bow, and then 
May and Paul joined the group. So happy 
were both, that they could afford to be kind 
to Katlierine. They begged her to dis- 
mount, and accompany them indoors : but, 
at every smile and gracious word, Kather- 
ine's face became darker, till vt last she 
turned on them and said abruptly, " I wish 
you a good-morning ; " plucked her horse's 
mouth, and rode away. Her father joined 
her soon afterwards, and the Archbolds 
were forgotten at Monasterlea. 

A very ha})py party met now within 
Miss Martha's walls. The Lee family were 
so full of their own delight with the world 
that they di<l not notice any shadow upon 
their friends ; and so catchin;; was this 
mirth, that, under its influence, all remains 
of that shadow melted away. Of course 
they had heard nothing of the terrible 
events, so closely affecting their friends, 
which had lately happened in the neigh- 
borhood ; and May and Paul felt this igno- 
rance a relief, and were not at all eager to 
drag painful news under the notice of their 
guests. When, in the evening, the whole 
group, including the two old ladies, went 
out to sit in the open air, and enjoy the 
sunset under the shelter of the ruin, 
something of the story was told in order to 
account for a change in the landscape. 
The woods had been burned, and the miser 
was dead. This news did not tend to make 
the guests at all less merry. They only 



found that Paul must now be rich, which 
pleased them greatly, seeing that they had 
found their own wealth to be rather con- 
venient. 

Mrs. Lee had been overflowing all day 
with certain intelligence of her own, which 
only a sense of propriety had restrained 
her from pouring forth long ago She 
waited a propitious moment, however, when 
the men were conversing together about 
mannish things, and Miss M.irtha was 
fully occupied with the bride ; and then 
did Mrs. Lee withdraw May under cover 
1 of her own umbrelLa, and tell her the sequel 
of her son's harrowing love-story. 

" A-a-ah, my dear I " she said, " who * 
could have imagined it would all end so 
happily ? The world was very dark to me 
and Christopher on that day when we last 
took leave of this hospitable dwelling. 
My poor boy was not used to work, and, 
though he did his best, I feared that he 
would be disappointed and broken down 
all his lifci You know he went to work in 
an attorney's office, and looked forward to 
earning a maintenance for himself." 

Mrs. Lee sighed heavily, as if the earn- 
ing of hia maintenance were the greatest 
affliction that could be laid upon a man. 
She dwelt on the memory of this calamity 
with a blissful sadness, as if making a 
luxury out of past trouble. Finally, she 
nodded her head, once, twice, thrice ; a dif- 
ferent noU every time : the first express- 
ing resignation, the second contentment, 
antl the third delight of the most trium- 
phant character. 

" Now, I can tell you," she said, " there 
is nothing more to fret about. My son has 
got his property." 

" Indeed ! " said May. " The property 
we thought he had lost ? " 

" Mv dear ma'am I we must allow that 
he did lose it, through the wickedness of a 
woman ; but it has been restored to him 
bv the conscientiousness of another — as I 
may say — of the same sex. And, my 
dear, there never was such a love-match in 
the world 1 " 

" Then the property belongs to his 
wife ? " 

" Did belong, my dear, till she made a 
present of it to her husband. The sweet- 
est little creature I I will tell you about 
her. She is a Canadian, a distant con- 
nection of our own ; but we never had seen 
and knew nothing about her. Tiie prop- I 
erty went to her when Christopher failed 
to fulfil his conditions. Her parents were 
Irish ; and when fate made her wealthy she 
persuaded her guardian to bring her across 
the ocean to visit her ' native country/ as 
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nhe calls it. We met her in Dublin at the 
house of a friend, who had toM me of the 
dear child's pity for the jxwr gentleman 
who hail been so robbed and maltreated. 
His loss did not trouble her the less be- 
cause the jrain had l)een all her own. . She 
made me such a pretty 8i)eech that night, 
that I took her to my heart at once, and 
invited her to visit me. We became the 
best of friends ; and, you may imagine, that 
through the feelings of a mother I mixed 
up a good deal of my son with my conver- 
sation, especially as she was such a sym- 
pathetic creature. It seemed she never 
could Iiear enough about his troubles and 
mbsfbrtunes. 

** ' Oh, Mrs. Lee ! * she said one day, * if I 
had been in her place I'd have given him 
all the fortune, and gone without myself, 
sooner than liave played him such a 
wretched trick ! * 

" * My dear,* said I, *she could not have 
done that; but she could have given him 
the fortune along with herself, and she 
w©uld not do it. There is no generosity 
left in the world.* 

" * Oh, yes, there is 1 ' she said, and looked 
as if she were Kolng to crv. * The worst is 
that the j)eople who would have the will to 
be generous are not those that get the op- 
portunity.' 

** Another time she said she hoped she 
might die young in order to leave the for- 
tune to Christopher in her will. * For,* 
she declared, *1 feel like a robber; and yet, 
1 suppose, he would not take it if 1 were to 
make him a })resent of it.* 

** * Indeed I think not, my dear, except 
under certain conditions,* 1 said. 

" She hung her head, and would talk no 
more on that occasion ; but I soon saw 
that the little good-hearted creature could 
think of nothing but Christopher and his 
beggary from morning till night. I did 
not neglect to point it out to my son — 
indeed, when have I ever failed in my duty 
to Imn ? but he only got cross about it, and 
asked me did I want him to cap his former 
lollies by turning fortune-hunter. * The 
girl is a charming girl,* he said, * and many 
will love her. She shall not be made a 
victim to her own kindness of heart. She 
will be wiser by and by, and choose a hus- 
band for herself.* 

" * I believe she would choose nobody 
but you, if the truth were known,* I said. 

" My dear ma'am, he flew in a passion, 
and I got nothing but ill-usage for my 
pains ; but, when that had cooled down a 
little, I persuaded the sweet creature to 
come on a visit to our humble dwelling, 
where she made herself as happy as a bird, 



just attending on an old woman, and get- 
ting little enough attention from a very sul- 
len hast. At last, however, she lost her 
spirits and got pale ; and then she told me 
she must leave us, as she had outstayed 
her welcome, and was giving annoyance to 
Christopher. He had taken a dislike to 
her, she said, and nothing would induce 
her to remain longer in the house. Of 
course I had to jjive in : and angjrv enoujih 
I was, to be sure, when I saw her go down 
the stairs with her bonnet on, and her 
trunks waiting in the hall. Christopher 
was in his study ; and she turned to go in 
and bid him good-by, not wishing, as she 
said, to part in anger. She put her hand 
on the door, and took it away again, — she 
would an<l she wouldn't, — but at last went 
in, in earnest, and did not come out again 
in a hurry. How it happened, and what 
they suddenly found out to say to each 
other at the last moment, I never could 
make out; but thev met as ill-humored 
with one another as two people could be, 
and they came out ot the room — I was 
going to say man and wife — but, my dear 
ma*am 1 it's the same thing, I believe, when 
people are true.** 

" And now they have the property be- 
tween them,** said May. " Nothing could 
be fairer, and it's a very pretty story 1 *' 

** I consider it is, my dear ; though some 
people are so ill-minded as to thiuk diff'er- 
ently." 

"If we fret for what people will think," 
said May, " we might never lifl a finger 
either for our own happiness or for that of 
another. Purity and honesty of intention 
ought to need no applause from the world.*' 



CHAPTER XLI. 



CONCLUSION. 



Tub woods having been destroyed, and 
the miser murdered by a kinsman of his 
own, it was proved beyond doubt that the 
curse must be removed from the race of 
Finiston foreverraore. In order to make 
sure of^this fact, some people took the trou- 
ble to inquire into the parentage of Con 
the fool, and ascertained, that, in truth, he 
had been the son of Simon's brother. 

The trees were not all destroyed, only 
the thickest and most sombre part of them ; 
but they were known no longer as the 
Wicked Woods. The charred trunks and 
ashes of once-spreading boughs were clear- 
ed away, and the plough went over the 
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earth that had borne them. The black- 
ened walls of the old mansion were* taken 
down, a careful search being made the 
while for the miser's strong box, which did 
not appear among the rubbish. This box 
contained his jrold, — the accumulated ";old 
of irentTations. It was well known to have 
existed ; but no trace of any such treasure 
has as yet been found. 

There was great consternation in the 
country when it became known as a cer- 
tainty tliat the much-talked-of treasure of 
the misers ol' Tobereevil had vanished out 
of the W(jrld, and was never more to be 
seen. The wonder-loving had food tor a 
year's gossip, and many curious stories 
were long in circulation as to the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of the fortune. Some 
averred that the Evil One himself had 
carried it olF, with the miser's soul, as part 
of his booty ; while others, less uncharita- 
ble, sujj'jjested that the g(iod angel who 
keeps wateh over even the reprobate had 
barteri'd it with Satan for leave to retain 
j)ossessi()n of his immortal charge, and had 
borne away the sin-oppressed and long- 
sulleiing s])irit to regenerate it in the 
cleansinuc waters that wash the shores of 
eternity. According to this fancy, the 
treasure had been given over as a kind of 
hostag(5 to the powers of evil, securing 
])eaee to the happy descendants of a race 
no lon^^er accursed. The natural idea that 
the strong box had been buried in the 
earth lor perfect safety was accepted by a 
Jew, and many searches were made with 
ei)a(le and pickaxe, to end invariably in 
disa[)pointnient. Long after Paul had 
given u]) the (^uest, little bands of sponta- 
neous seekers would spring up Irom time to 
time, and be seen digging about the roots 
of trees and burrowing under stones, still 
dreaming of the reward that success must 
bring them. Even to this day a treasure- 
seeker occasionally appears in the neigh- 
borhood, possessed by a sort of madness, 
whieh is the hoi)e of finding the forgotten 
g(jld of the Finistons ; but the earth ob- 
stinately refuses to give up its golden secret. 

So Paul was heir to an impoverished 
estate, and a tenantry, the most of whom 
were little better than paupers. He was 
disaj)})()inted at first, thinking that, had the 
money come into his hands, he might have 
purified it by using the greater part of it 
lor the good of the poor ; but, when time 
proved that the treasure had been mysteri- 
ously removed out of reach of liis hand, he 
allowed iNIay to persuade him that this dep- 
rivation was a blessing. 

" I cannot tell you how glad I am of it 1 " 
said May. " I suppose we could not have 



been exactly justified in burying the money 
ourselves ; yet it would have been a load 
about our necks so long as we lived." 

" Perhaps so," said Paul ; " but I could 
have been glad to build a Iiandsome house 
for my wife, to dress her like, a lady, and 
give her the good things of the world, after 
the trouble she has had with me." 

**I foretell about that lady she won't 
care for handsome houses. Now, just tell 
me, sir ! how could I love any damp, cold, 
new-built mansion, all smelling of paint 
and mortar, as well as I do this dear old 
shanty, where we have been so happy 
among the owls and ivy ? As to clothes, 
I expect you will be able to aflbrd me a 
clean calico gown in the summer, and a 
warmer one in the winter, and for food — 
why there's the potato-field ! " 

" And the pigs 1 " said Paul, laughing, 
" and the cabbage garden 1 We shall have 
to be content with these for many years, as 
most of the income must go to set the poor 
people right upon thoAr feet at last." 

*' I declare," said May, " what with hams 
and vegetables, to say nothing of fowls and 
fresh eggs, which I foresee will be always 
coming to table, we are likely to have a 
very hard time of it." 

" I warn you that my appetite will be 
dreadful," said Paul. ** It lias increased 
alarmingly since I took my first step to- 
wards restoring happiness to Tobereevil. 
Let all our ill-luck go with the money ; and 
if an honest man's elFort can make the wil- 
derness nourish around us, and put crooked 
ways straight, that effort shall not be want- 
ing. And who knows but alter all we may 
have riches yet." 

" And have them without a curse. At 
present, we have got our poverty with a 
blessing." 

In this spirit Paul and May began their 
married life, working together through sun- 
shine and gloom, through hard times and 
good times, till, after a few years, the face 
of the country became changed, and pros- 
perity began to shine upon the little world 
of Tobereevil. Land had been reclaimed, 
houses built, and gardens cultivated. The 
Kearnevs' little farm was one of the best 
managed in the neighborhood ; and Bid had 
a home of her own under the hedge of her 
friends' potato-field. A village sprang up 
with its small shops and trades ; and the 
spire of its pretty church made a pleasant 
feature in the landscape. On the river- 
side a mill hummed its thrifty song, and 
corn waved on the site of the ancient man- 
sion. Enough of the woods remained to 
beautify the country ; but the noxious weeds 
and evil spirits had vanished with Tibbie 
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and bcr li aunts. No ono now feared tbc 
neiglilKjrhuod of the trees since the burial- 

Elace of the fiinii>heil had been cnclo:sed as 
oly ground marked by a cross. 
People visited the spot on Sunthiy 
evenings, and the children decked it with 
flowers : the lej^eml lost its p;hastliness, and 
took new and tentler outlines. The coun- 
try had been chastened, may be, for its sins ; 
but God had chan;^ed his hand. The dead 
had got their re>t, and the living were 
happy and at peace. 

Paul's unexpected poverty revivetl Kath- 
erine Arclibold's spirits, and caused her to 
think th.it she h:id had a lucky escape. 
This youu'^ lady lived to enjoy the trium[)li 
of marrvin;^ a duke, and Iwicomiu'' a leader 
of the fa>liionable world ; but a sketcii of 
her after-life w<>uld not make pleiisant 
readinjr. Sir Jolin, like mjiny other men, 
paid the penalty of pride and extravagance, 
and the castle of Camlough passed into new. 
hands. His wife did not live ta^see this 
change. 

In due time Miss Martha, having gone to 
her rest beside Father Felix, the cottajje in 
tlie ruins was given over to the parish priest, 
who, being a schular and an antiquarian, 
knew how to prize the quaint abode ; an(l 
who, being likewise tender-hearted, kept 
the graves in his care, scattering prayers 
over the sod thick as the dew or the daisies. 



By this time the master of Tobereevil had 
built a'd welling of his own, on a sheltered 
bit of the land, not grand nor ostentatious, 
but a nest of prettiness and comfort. 
There he lived with his wife May, as long 
as it is good for a man to live, and as 
happy as it is allotted to most men to be. 
No trace of the cloud that had rested on 
him ever appeared to trouble him again. 
So brave and wise and genial was his 
natuns in its maturitv, that his children 
would laugh when " father " assured them 
that in his youth he had been a coward 
and a tool. 

Yet when Paul Finiston, a man of weight 
in the country, ar member of parliament — 
*• a little o<ld in liis notions ; a bit of a 
philanthropist you know, but as honest a 
man as ever lived " — when this Paul 
Finiston and his faithful wife sat hand-in- 
hand at their fireside, in their old age, and 
looked back over the years they had spent 
together, they always lowered their voices, 
anil looked wistfully in each other's eyes, 
when they spoke of one year in their lives 
when the man had been attacked by the 
evil that had destroyed his forefathers, and 
the woman had done battle for him because 
his hands were tied ; but they are now both 
fast asleep under the roses at Monasterlea, 
and few remember vividly the story of the 
Wicked Woods of Tobereevil. 



THB END 
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